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THE HEROINE AND HER HISTORY 


T HE heroine was the inspiration of the novel. Therefore, like Dante’s Beatrice or 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta, she ought ever to be its inspiration, for the novel is domestic, 
as domestic as the Odyssey; the history of a world-wide journey, an Odyssey that 
returns to woman after a long departure from its complete reality, from its magic 
materialism—the reality of the life to which woman gives birth. This reality was the 
problem of Dante, of Petrarch and of all the suppliant host, but it remains as a reality 
of life to be found by the novelist amid all the passing fashions of a society, its beauty 
or its barbarism. For an example, the Fiammetta of Boccaccio will suggest to some 
people a sensual story or the languid passion of an Italian amour, while to others it 
may recall a whole theme of literature, of spiritual and fleshly, sacred and profane 
love; this dual problem recognised and answered by the smile of the Renaissance 
upon the face of Mona Lisa, and the portrait of Boccaccio. The theme is a tradition of 
literature which culminated in Dante, took a new form in Boccaccio and suffered 
many changes until modern times. A Renaissance life like Boccaccio’s mingles so 
many elements of tradition that it is an illuminating journey to reach it rather than 
to study it separately, and having studied it to continue far ahead, whilst woman like 
Penelope stays at home, awaiting that epic description of the bed, the recognition of 
her Ulysses, and the consummation of the Homeric story. 

The earlier stories come from the East. They grow old and they become new. The 
songs of the home and of the homeless are fashioned into legends of love, into romances, 
epics and pastorals. It was a long time before a story of love could be told in prose with 
all the power that a novel can possess. Poets were the storytellers, even as they have 
always been the best storytellers in prose. Therefore one begins with the Odyssey, with 
Nausicca and Penelope, and to the Odyssey one returns, to the home with its good 
bed, even as Odysseus returned. The epics, stories of nations and of strong men, are 
the old stories in which individual loves are lonely little complaints like the quiet 
saying of the Homeric maid Nausicca when she beholds the goodly Odysseus : 
“Would that such an one might be called my husband, dwelling here, and that it 
might please him here to abide! But come, my maidens, give the stranger meat and 
drink.” Or later in the most disconsolate lament of the Celtic Maid of Astolat. Love 
is not told in all its moods. The actions of the strong men surround the great indi- 
vidual loves moving hither and thither in pageant and battle. Sometimes one hears a 
love uttered very briefly like a song. Spiritual or physical, sacred or profane, one dares 
not question such homesick cries, one cannot analyse them nor can one observe in 
them the moral strife. Only in an uncouth legend of Oedipus or in dramatic stories 
of helpless destiny does an awful moral force appeat. 

The Epic society may be aristocratic, but it is simple and solidly built. Its ideas are 
ideas of work, of fighting, of the love of men who work and fight and among whom 
the best is the greatest. Its characters are manly and womanly, with solid qualities 
such as Socrates, wise analyser of the abstract, enjoyed discussing. And above all 
Homer can tell a story in a pattern strong enough to convince one that he alone 
wrote it. His art remains for the instruction of all storytellers, as it remains at the end of 
this study which is, however, a study of feeling rather than one of plot and narrative. 
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After Homer, after brief glimpses of gracious women, the love-story is lost in the 
drama. Greek women do not live the free Homeric life. They are secluded and their 
voice is not raised till the voice of Medea. After the decline of Greece her culture 
is spread abroad and collected luxuriously in Alexandria, where stories from the East 
are told, enlivened by the pictorial enthusiasm of the time. The taste of the city- 
dwellers did not demand a long epic, so.for them were written the Idylls of 
Theocritus. The pastoral has arisen capable of as much powerful expression as the epic 
but with more leisure for love, for the individual. It will be seen how in the course of 
literature both the power of the epic and of the pastoral is attenuated by an artificial 
spirit till ic becomes no more than a shadow in the shaping of the novel. 

The pastorals of Theocritus are not artificial except in the obvious sense that they 
would not have been written by the original shepherds. They are the reflections of the 
town-dweller upon country life. But to call them artificial is to deprive a simple country, 
woman of sentiment and the roughest countryman of the sweetest songs. They 
reflect the outward life, not in a wealth of imagery but in fertile words with a joy of 
life chat is lost as its simplicity is lost in the later melancholy and meandering pastorals 
of the Renaissance, and in so much later literature where the poetry of the common 
earth, the fruitful soil of the novel, is left unharvested. Theocritus, however, in the 
luxurious city of Alexandria, sings like a most poetical Greek with the sweetest 
piping melancholy as in the Lament of the deserted Cyclops; a melancholy of love 
easily cured by the work-a-day wisdom of bucolic life. 

Thus were the old stories told with all the sounds and sights of the country for a 
more realistic background. A popular ballad or an epic would not describe them, only 
an individual poet who has gone apart from the people and given his life more com- 
pletely to poetry. His idyll of the Lovers’ Talk is indeed pure pastoral with its freedom, 
its naturalness combined with poetic wit, sought in vain by later pastoral writers of a 
self-conscious age. 

Nothing like the idylls of Theocritus was written in prose. There were hints of 
a novelist’s observation in the Mimes of Herondas, but owing to the growth of senti- 
ment in poetry and to the invasion of oriental romance, there was no development of 
an Aristophanes in prose. The saving grace of humour was scattered in rare songs and 
stories, but it was to come later in full force, not merely to destroy romance, but to 
recreate it. During this time the Milesian stories were circulated, little love romances 
of Parthenius that were the forerunners of Petronius and Boccaccio. Yet what was 
romance at this time? No such tender cries of longing are heard as in Homer, or 
humorously and happily as in Theocritus. Romance is an endless series of incredible. 
adventure, stories of love, escapes and vicissitudes such as we might expect in the 
Arabian Nights, and such as we taste in Herodotus. 

One of the most notable third-century story-writers was Heliodorus, in whose story 
of the Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea the hero and heroine, reminding one of Boc- 
caccio, meet in a temple. The father of Chariclea has intended her to marry another 
man, Alcamenes, his nephew. In order to reconcile her, she is put under the care of an 
Egyptian priest, Calasiris, who, warned by Apollo, sails away with the lovers. There is 
the usual attack of pirates such as we find constantly in the Decameron. Chariclea pre- 
tends to be the sister of Theagenes in order to save herself from the captain, only to fall 
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into the hands of a Greek merchant, who gives her up when Calasiris is most fortunately 
discovered to be there. They go in search of Theagenes, who has again fallen into 
the hands of a robber captain. With luck this robber is discovered to be the son of 
Calasiris and so frees him. But their troubles are not at an end, for Arsace, queen of 
the city, falls in love with Theagenes. She dies of a poison she had prepared for 
Chariclea, who is condemned as the author of this accidental death. The return of 
the conquering Hydaspes to the city results in the offering of sacrifices. The lovers 
are chosen, and Chariclea must undergo a trial of chastity. But they are finally saved 
when Chariclea, by means of a ring, is discovered to be the daughter of Hydaspes. 
This summary shows that the plot is exciting but mechanical. There remain the 

descriptions, gorgeous in accumulated details, and the characters of the lovers. The- 
agenes, like Troilus, is weak, but Chariclea is a heroine, one of the first heroines. 
Courageously she preserves her virginity for her lover. Indeed here is the beginning 
of the trial of chastity that is to become itself the trial of many later storytellers. In a 
Richardson novel, what would the characters become but affectations of a socially 
modest society, the man as the ravisher! As in Pope’s Rape of the Lock—“ What dire 
offence from amorous causes springs,” and what “black omens threat the brightest 
fair’ — 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw; 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade, 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade. 


There is a fundamental difference between the motives of these early characters and 
those of eighteenth-century Richardson in similar situations. 

Society changes little; but at least Heliodorus tells a story for its own sake in which 
Chariclea is a heroine with as much fortitude as Pamela, even as it will be seen that 
Chloe, in the romance of Longus, has more grace than all the morality of Clarissa. 
The third and fourth century romances differed from the Greek life, not only in the 
narrative form but in the prominence of the heroine; there was a strengthening Greek 
influence. We might say that the Theocritean influence returns in Longus. The 
heroine emerges to make romance, and as early as this we see her as the central figure, 
with the charm of Demeter if not her divinity. No sooner has she emerged than 
like a goddess she is lost to sight again. The beauty and the homeliness of woman is 
concealed in the allegorical robes of the Middle Ages, loved and lusted after in a 
romantic sinfulness and an aristocratic chivalry. But in the work of Longus, love 
appears for a moment of natural beauty: 


Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


The pastoral of Daphnis and Chloe is pure pastoral. To call it a novel or the be- 
ginning of a novel is to remind one of so many later works which are not worthy of 
the name, with all their elaborations of plot and rhetoric of character. In them the 
novel does not justify its existence, but speaks what could well be left to a Congreve or 
to a Bernard Shaw. 
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In the drama the characters tell their own story. In the early romances the writer tells 
the story. The characters act according to social motives and change according to the 
simplest outward scene-shifting of character. Their only advantage over the drama 
is in elaboration. But in the pastoral Longus has an opportunity for freedom such as 
would not be given to a writer of ordinary social life. He does not advance to the extent 
of staging the most inward mysteries of his own soul. That opportunity is given to 
later writers. He has the freedom of showing life naked, the common life hidden amid 
the social drama, the life which gives birth, food and expression to the characters of 
the drama; so that not only can they act the play, but they can act the love which 
produces other actors whose seed shall also multiply upon the earth. 

The story of Chariclea might be dramatised without losing any of the experience 
except what is told in the surroundings. Daphnis and Chloe cannot be dramatised 
because we think too much about it—too much is revealed, too much beauty, too much 
life! Can that be said of many novels that try to have the whole freedom of expression, 
to take the novelist’s advantage of personality and to claim the virtues of subjectiveness ? 

The story of Daphnis and Chloe is a pure frieze of naked life, such as the writer 
himself beheld in a painted carving in the Island of Lesbos. ““ Women in labour were 
seen in it, women adjusting the swaddles of their babes, babes cast out in wild places 
for shepherds to bring home or for beasts to suckle; and there were young lovers united 
in love, and pirates on the sea, and bands that roamed the country, and many other 
things telling of love.” 

Two shepherds find Daphnis and Chloe being suckled by goats, and they bring 
up the children to look after their hocks. Though tokens of noble kin are found with 
them their destiny is to remain reverent to god Pan and to Eros. They share all the hard- 
ships and happiness of their work together, and one day when Daphnis washes himself 
Chloe perceives his beauty, and when they return homewards she thinks of Daphnis 
naked, and this thought was the beginning of her love. She cannot understand this 
feeling that robs her of her sleep. Then one day Chloe is to be the judge of both 
Daphnis and a rival named Dorcan to decide which is the more beautiful. She 
kisses Daphnis in token. 

His eyes are now opened, and he is also bewildered and sad. Then pirates come 
and take Daphnis away, killing the rival Dorcan, who before he dies gives his flute 
to Chloe. He says to her: “And for all this I ask but one thing, kiss me before I go, 
weep for me when I am dead, and of all, when thou seest a neatherd watching his 
beasts feed in the fields, let him recall to thee some remembrance of me.” So Chloe, 
being told what to do, plays upon the flute to the flocks stolen in the ships of the 
pirates. These pour overboard into the sea, sinking the ships. Daphnis swims ashore, 
holding to the horns of two cows. They bury Dorcan, “ and Chloe brought Daphnis 
to the cavern of the nymphs, where she washed him, and there for the first time, Daphnis 
looking on, she washed her own white body.” 

Whilst they are working together at the vintage in the autumn, old Philetas tells 
them about Eros, how old and powerful he is, how they belong to him, and how 
nothing can heal love’s sickness but the kiss, to embrace, lie together Alesh to flesh. 
They do not, however, feel bold enough to lie naked together, but they find new 
joy in lying with each other after the fashion of their dreams. This happy love is now 
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interrupted again by the Methymnaeans, who accuse Daphnis of letting his goats eat the 
osiers which bound their ships to the shore, thus setting them adrift. They are about to 
punish him when he is rescued, and Philetas judges him blameless. But the Methy- 
mnaeans return, ravage the land and carry off Chloe. Daphnis is comforted in a 
dream that she will return, and indeed Pan so frightens the mariners that they bring 
Chloe and her locks to land again to the sound of Pan’s hidden music. 

The winter comes, and then the spring when Daphnis is most eager to try the remedy 
of love. Chloe is puzzled, and indeed they are both puzzled, for they are so different 
from the animals. At last Lycoenium, a young woman from the town, seeing how 
affairs stand with the lovers, teaches Daphnis how to accomplish it. Daphnis is run- 
ning off to tell Chloe but Lycoenium calls him back and warns him that this first rite 
will be painful for Chloe. “ But never forget,” she adds, “that it was I and not Chloe 
that made thee a man.” 

Daphnis waits, till one day he sees how Chloe is being wooed by many suitors, and 
he goes to his parents to ask if he might marry her. But they withhold their consent, 
with the excuse of poverty, when really it is his noble birth which they judge to be worthy 
of more than a mere shepherdess. Although Daphnis finds a purse on the rocks he is told 
to wait for the consent of the master of his parent’s land. There follows a pretty love- 
scene with his betrothed in which Daphnis gets the topmost apple, Sappho’s apple 
indeed, though Chloe pretends to be vexed. But she kisses him after a pretty speech 
that he makes when he lays the apple on her lap. 

The last part of the story tells how a jealous rival spoils the garden which was under 
the care of Daphnis. The son of the master arrives and is persuaded by the trembling 
lovers that it was not their fault, and he is, moreover, pleased with them and with their 
work. But Lamon perceives the danger that they will take his Daphnis away to Mitylene, 
and so he declares to the master Dionysophanes how he is not the father of Daphnis, 
and how he found him. Likewise do the parents of Chloe. And then Daphnis is 
recognised by the tokens as the son of the master, and they go to Mitylene to seek 
out Chloe’s parents, in the way shown to Dionysophanes in a dream. She is recog- 
nised at the feast. Afterwards they return to a wedding in the country, and there 
Daphnis practises all that Lycoenium had taught him, and they continue their life 
with the flocks, remaining always staunch in their reverence for god Pan and for Eros. 
So ends the story of Daphnis and Chloe. 

The influence that it should have had was not felt in later times, though no stories were 
so beautifully told as this one, of which the version above is but a poor remembrance. 
Indeed, it is possible that a modern person who tells it again with the fullest reverence 
can scarcely conceal the sophisticated artifice that has made the fashionable pastoral 
of Elizabethan times and the social novel that still persists to the present day. It would be 
idle to remark upon the completeness of the plot as well as all the dramatic and pretty 
gestures of love. One almost grudges Lycoenium her share of pleasure. It is enough 
to say that Daphnis is a noble fellow and that Chloe is a sweet maid. They are the 
tenderest of lovers, whose story should give purity to the telling of all stories, and to 
a modern world that is always in danger of losing its pastoral reality. 

A. Greek romance, however, would have soon lost all the Greekness it possessed 
during the dark ages of Christianity. A joyful objective paganism could hardly survive. 

xi 


Simple stories became allegories in which the spirit yearning within found solace in 
the obscurantist music of mysteries. Yet, even as this abstract imagining was clothed 
in the concrete, more and more the real, living body appeared. The pipings of the 
love-sick Trouvéres in France were not in vain, nor the merry laughs of the tellers of 
Fabliaux. Though Aristotle rather than Plato had been preserved from the medley of 
the dark ages, Plato was still to come to the help of the human spirit in the pseudo- 
chivalry of Neoplatonism. Aquinas united faith and reason in the Summa Theologica. 
Dante’s platonic doctrine of woman, transcending all chivalry, inspired the great unity 
of the Divine Comedy. Woman still remained a member of a trinity that could not 
be united. 

The Divine Comedy, though didactic and allegorical, was not written in Latin 
but in the Italian vernacular. It spoke the people’s language. It was a living work 
essentially human, a fleshly ascension to the heights of idealism. The Church of 
Aquinas may be consolidated, but already the Empire is ending with a literature that 
surpasses the chivalry. Indeed this development can be paralleled in architecture, where 
the campanile soars upwards {rom the arcuated consolidation of the Byzantine church. 
The Italian genius reaches its spiritual height in Dante, and even as it does so, the 
humanity, the paganism, the patriotism of the Italian with the love of his women and 
of his surroundings begins with the birth of Boccaccio in Paris. 

When Dante died at Ravenna in 1321, Boccaccio is a boy scribbling poetry at his 
home on a little hill near Florence, whilst Petrarch, the friend of his later years, the 
singer of pure Italian chivalry, is shortly to begin his scholarly life at Bologna. 

The father of Giovanni Boccaccio was a Florentine merchant whose trade brought 
him to Paris. There he lay with a French widow who in due time bore him a son. 
Giovanni, born of this mistress, grew up repenting of his father’s deed when he had a 
stepmother who estranged him from his father’s house. Yet this quick love which gave 
him birth was later to become a factor in the triumph over his Fiammetta’s widely 
removed social estate. For Giovanni was the son of a poor family which had reached a 
bourgeois success. This success of his father Giovanni did not continue, though he was 
given opportunities of worldly experience again and again. For him, though he might 
look back on six years lost, there was the continual opportunity of seeing life. It first 
came to him, hardly as yet realising the pattern of his destiny, at the age of ten, when 
he gave up banking and undertook the journey to Naples to become a merchant. This 
lover of sensuous life saw visions, perhaps as soon as he had read Dante, and they 
appeared to him for the guiding of his life. Boccaccio was a poet and not a sensualist. 
The long and adventurous journey, like those mentioned in the Decameron, brought 
him to Naples, where he saw his first vision, a girl in green, who gave him a welcoming 
kiss. Naples, described by him, appears as the magnificent city of a magnificent king. 
In the court of King Robert poet and artist might enter into luxurious glory. But 
Boccaccio remained outside it, dreaming of ideal women, forming a peculiar sympathy 
with the dreams of Petrarch and Dante, not to be belied by the insinuations of critics, 
till, at the age of fifteen, he was presented at Court by one of his father’s friends. His 
uncongenial occupation is changed for the study of Canon Law. It was a blessing 
that he was not sent to Bologna, a place that he mocks in his Decameron for the odd 
characters that come blustering out of it, but he remained at Naples, now nearer the 
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centre of its life than he himself expected. A forecast of his destiny appears to him in 
another vision, for dreams will come to him in spite of lately formed alliances with 
Pampinea and Abrontia, early loves with all their fretful languor. These two girls 
appeared to him in a dream, he tells us, and they present a third girl to him. She is the 
girl in green. His study of Canon Law was neglected, and he read Horace, Ovid and 
Dante in the company of his friend, a learned astronomer. By means of his astronomical 
observation of the date, it is recorded that he first saw Maria, the daughter of King 
Robert, on Holy Saturday, 1331, when he was eighteen years old. He had probably 
heard her fame and it seems that he had dreamt of her; but when he saw her in the 
Church of S. Lorenzo dressed in green for Easter he realised his vision. The vision of 
this woman is the vision of the Italian Renaissance. 

Separated from her as Dante was separated from Beatrice, he might have been 
content to worship her. If she had died sooner he might have written more than the 
nine sonnets he wrote after her death. Love must have been strong in him, as strong 
as a poet’s love of love, for him to write those sonnets after her death. How strong it 
must have been when he met her with all the idealism of a youth still prostrate at the 
skirts of medizvalism. Maria D’ Aquino lived to teach love to Boccaccio, a sorrowful 
lesson too, which impelled him to break all medizval allegory, to quicken his work 
into live sculpture till it is finally absorbed in the Decameron where life itself is taught 
without the presence of the personal Fiammetta, as it is without the moral man. 

In spite of the barrier of wealth, he met her in the Convent of S. Arcangelo a Baiano, 
a place where all classes could come together. This is his description of her in the 
Decameron: “Her locks hung in long graceful ringlets over her white and delicate 
shoulders, her face round and beautiful with white and red like lilies and roses 
blended together; her eyes like those of a falcon’s with a little mouth whose lips 
were like rubies.” She inspires him with more than formal descriptions however. 
During their first meetings it was the study of love. Later he was to remedy his 
imperfection of it, his incompleteness by the completeness and classic calm of his 
comedy the Decameron. : 

Woman has at last made a new appearance. He discussed the books she read, Ovid 
and the French romances, and perhaps he found her to be like one of his ladies in the 
Decameron, modest yet daring, a gracious queen whom he could worship and, as it 
happened, suddenly with the hope of fulfilment. 

She encourages him to write the romance of Florio and Biancoftore, which is a 
story of adventure taken from an Eastern or Spanish source. The plot is not very 
different from all the old romances. A king of Spain wants to prevent his son Florio 
from marrying an unknown Roman girl, Biancofiore. They were children together 
when love appeared to them. So Florio is sent to study somewhere whilst his father 
plots to kill Biancofiore by accusing her of trying to poison him. This danger Florio 
perceives in the tarnishing of a ring which she has specially given him. Venus appears 
to him and he rescues the girl, but gives her back to the king. Returning home he 1s 
tempted unsuccessfully by two girls. He is jealous of a knight in love with Biancofiore, 
who flies from him into Tuscany. Biancofiore is sold by the king into slavery, and her 
lover nearly commits suicide on her pretended tomb. Florio, now called Philocolo, sets 
out to find his love, reaching the garden of the Questione d’Amore. Eventually he 
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reaches his lady, who is guarded by an old Arab at the top of a tower. By letting 
him win at chess he is allowed to go to her in a basket of flowers. The admiral of the 
Sultan, to whom Biancofiore has been sold, hears of this and condemns them to be 
burnt. But an amazing display of Florio’s heroism wins reconciliation with the admiral, 
especially when he finds that Philocolo is his nephew. In their later travels they discover 
a tree which tells Boccaccio’s own story. Finally they are converted to Christianity. 

There is nothing in this story to foretell the style of the Fiammetta, which is to come 
of his own life, and of no mere literary effort at the behest of fashion. But there is a fore- 
taste in his little interlude of thirteen questions in the garden of the Questione d’Amore, 
of the problems of love and of motives which betoken the novelist as much as they reveal 
his own personal mind. 

Such a scene Boccaccio loved to depict as his own Court pastoral, his own other 
world of story-telling with fair listeners in an idyllic garden. This was his life as he 
desired to live it. But in the Philocolo is told his story of changeable fortunes, of a 
mistress that he won and then lost. 

About six months after his first meeting with Fiammetta he accompanied her to 
Baia. There they talked and bathed together. “And the water covers her delicate body 
in like manner as a rose is concealed in a crystal glass.”” One night he came to her bed 
and fulfilled his desire of that delicate body, a night recalled in his first work the 
Philocolo, and in the Fiammetta, where it was remembered sadly because it was a short- 
lived joy. Fiammetta was married. She may have loved Boccaccio but she could not live 
with him and when she went to Baia again she did not ask him to come with her, but left 
him to write the Philostrato. During this time another calamity befell him, the ruin of 
his father, which compelled him to return home. His story-telling did not cease, and to 
write this story he broke away from his long and listless prose romance of Philocolo, 
to exert his power of quick narrative in poetry. He told it with the bitter tang of 
experience upon his tongue, yet not without a tenderness that Fiammetta’s kisses had 
left upon his lips; and so he dedicated it to her, assuring himself that perhaps his loving 
lady would not really desert him, although he shows her all the sorrow of desertion. 
Philostrato, the story of Troilus and Cressida, was to become a more intricate psycho 
logical theme in the hands of an older and a wiser master, the middle-aged Chaucer. 
Boccaccio makes it a simple story. He does not invite sympathy for Cressida as Chaucer 
does in his revelation of the hidden persuasions of circumstance and people. Chaucer is 
more intellectually aloof, telling his own tale of passion. So simple is it that one looks in 
vain for the elaborate sensuous pictures that many critics imagine to be there. Boccaccio 
is as successful as Chaucer, for neither of them allows anything to spoil the pure story- 
telling interest that presents a living picture of life, the former as lyrically dramatic as 
the latter is scientifically dramatic. The character of Cressida almost portrays the history 
of the novel, of the gradually developed consciousness of the creators of the world’s 
heroines. Briefly this is how she first appears in the Latin original of the ancient Troy 
legend : “ Briseidam formosam, alta statura, candidam, capillo flavo et molli, super- 
ciliis junctis, oculis venustis, corpore aequali blandam affabilem, verecundam, animo 
simplici, piam.” 

In the twelfth-century poem of Benoit de Sainte More the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida are not described at length. It is for Chaucer finally to tell the piety of love. 
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In the study of Boccaccio, no less than of the novel, one cannot hurry to his later work, 
the Fiammetta, for it is first necessary to consider his Criseis who is Fiammetta herself. 
Calchas, a Trojan priest, deserts to the Greek camp, leaving behind his daughter 
Criseis, a beautiful young widow. Troilus, a mocker of lovers, sees her in the Temple 
and falls in love with her. He confides in his friend Pandarus, a gay youth and a loyal 
sympathising friend who happens to be a cousin of Criseis. Pandarus urges his friend’s 
suit for him, telling of his love, and when Criseis is obdurate, he speaks of the passing 
of youth, and finally he arouses her pity with his picture of her lover’s grief. He offers 
to urge her suit. 

Methinks no woman lives who does not will 

To love full amorously, "tis only fear 


Less shame befall that curbs and keeps her still. 
When she considers it in her room this forms part of her argument: 


Yet ’tis no time of marriage ties for me, 

And were it so, one’s freedom to maintain, 
To use at will is wiser rule I see; 

Always that love proves lover’s richer gain 
Which grows from friendship’s sweet felicity. 


She is careful of her good name, but ready to submit to “ love’s sweet languid sin ”’ if 
it can be done secretly. Pandare is a little dismayed at what he has contrived, but 
Troilus assures him : 


The name of villain let those wretches claim 
Whom love of gold doth spur to villainy. 


Troilus goes to meet her coming down the stairs, torch in hand. They ask pardon of 
each other. They climb the stairs to an inner chamber, and there she yields very grace- 
fully to him, and so Troilus wins “ love’s richer grace.” Then comes the time when 
they are parted by political machinery. Criseis must be exchanged for a Trojan and 
return to Calchas her father. She dissuades Troilus from flight and deserts with the 
promise to return. Troilus is left to think about her in such words as these: 


"Twas thy high acts of peerless sovereignty, 
Thy worth, thy lofty speech in lordly strain, 
Thy manner wrought of fair gentility, 

Thy charming and thy feminine disdain. 


Criseis, too, is sad, without the comfort of her cousin, but the eloquent suit of the rival 
Diomed, his pride and his bravery make her forget it. 


At last it chanced these things did so persuade 
She broke her faith, and Troilus unkindly she betrayed. 


(Translation of Hubert Cummings.) 


It is brief when compared with a later poem, yet one of the finest passages copied by 
Chaucer is the long lament of Troilus and the meeting in the temple. A meeting and 
a lament is to be written by Boccaccio in the full prose style of the Fiammetta not long 
hence. In the meanwhile he wrote the Teseide, an epic as long as the Aeneid. It is 
the story of Palemon and Arcite, related by Chaucer in his Knight’s Tale. In fact, 
this epic, the first Italian epic attempt of the time, had more direct influence than his 
other works, written as it was under the influence of Virgil. The chief part of the story 
is the love of Palemon and Arcite for Amelia. It is decreed that they must each assemble 
two hundred knights together and fight for her. Before the fight, Arcite prays to Mars, 
Palemon to Venus. Though Palemon is defeated, Venus saves him by overcoming 
Arcite with a Fury and the book ends with his marriage to Amelia. Such is Boccaccio’s 
personal hope of love. Richer and more significant of his own life and of the new 
vitality of the coming Renaissance is his prose pastoral, the Ameto. 

In this story Ameto is a rude hunter, untutored by love, who is at last subdued by 
the nymph Lia. They join a party of nymphs and shepherds, to whom each nymph 
in turn tells her own amorous adventure. Venus appears in a dazzling vision to Ameto, 
who prays to her. But suddenly the theme changes to one of allegory, and the nymphs 
are shown to represent the virtues and their opposites. Among them Fiammetta is 
Hope and she loves Caleone, Despair, whilst Lia is Faith and she loves Ameto, 
Ignorance. The work ends with a hymn. Now Boccaccio is only carrying out his 
own idea of poetry by clothing it with allegory, and in this work it seems strangely 
inconsistent, though it is no doubt sincere. His theme of the uncultured man who does 
not know all the civilising power of love is indeed all the allegory he needed. One can 
rejoice at the beauty of the nymphs revealed in the Italian country that Boccaccio loved 
and that the artists painted. One can always understand that it is an allegory of his 
life, not a mediaeval allegory, but a Renaissance allegory. 

The Amorosa Visione which follows it was written in the Terza Rima of Dante 
and in the spirit of the Divine Comedy. A lady shows the poet the four triumphs, of 
wisdom, of fame, of love and of fortune. All great men and all great lovers pass before 
him. He is told of the inconstancy of earthly things, but without warning a garden 
appears and into this little earthly paradise he enters to find a company of fair women. 
Among them is the Bella Lombarda, his Lia, his Fiammetta, whom he chooses for 
his guide, the sun that shall give him the light of her countenance. 

This ends his book called the Amorosa Visione which is a search after happiness. 
From the dream of it he was awakened suddenly by the desertion of Fiammetta, and it 
may be right to judge the power of his grief in the new utterance of his book called 
after her name. Boccaccio was now about thirty years of age, and the years of hardship 
between 1341 and 1345 were spent in writing the romances. Florence he hated as much 
as he ever hated war and avarice, and his father’s house, in which he lived with a 
stepmother, was uncongenial to him. The Fiammetta was probably written in the 
middle of this disturbing period of his life, when he was separated from the city he had 
loved and the friends he knew, and from his lady. 

The Fiammetta is a novel of pity. Its prologue invites pity like the little epilogues, 
the tender-hearted ladies’ epilogues in the Decameron. It is to be a complete record of 
a woman’s feelings. Will it be as satisfying a tale, as the tale of Daphnis and Chloe 
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which showed as complete a psychological feeling as one could desire? In this book 
Fiammetta is wounded by love’s fine fury, and her wound hurts her in her soul bereft 
relentlessly of all healing power. 

Some readers would be impatient with the style of ation which is as 
euphuistic as Young’s poetry, though forceful enough, and often most fitting for delicate 
description. But the chief impatience is with Fiammetta herself. Is she an idle lady of 
luxury indulging in a languorous and laborious introspective passion? How many 
interesting stories Boccaccio puts into her mouth in the Decameron, but what a weary 
tale of woe is this! Indeed the reader might well think this. For Fiammetta is not now 
one of those story-queens telling a pretty tale. She is telling the story of her own life 
and the life of Boccaccio. 

Fiammetta is married, and not unhappily. In fact, Boccaccio might have drawn 
the picture of an unlovable husband, but instead he made him as kind as her nurse, 
perplexed about his wife’s secret trouble. The book begins in a peaceful state till a 
dream comes to foretell the direful future. Fiammetta is in a meadow picking flowers. 
Here follows some writing which may well typify the style of Boccaccio and of Young. 
A book full of such pleasantness cannot be very dull. “ With my lillie white hands I 
did separate one flower from another as they lay confused and mingled in my lap, and 
with the finest that I could pick out I made a fair and little Garland, wherewith I did 
adorn my stately head. Beautified thus and rising up (as Proserpina did, when Pluto 
did ravish her from her mother) I went singing up and down in the pleasant and trim 
meadow, rejoicing at the entrance of merry springtide.” 

Such passages when taken from the book and printed separately reveal themselves 
to the eye like a picture. At first ‘the work would seem dull as an endless tapestry, 
but read in a certain way, and translated too in a certain way, it comes to life. Here is 
a simile which recalls Dante, that mystical moulder of the concrete vision. “And not 
long after (as a little white stone cast into a deep and clear water doth by little and little 
vanish away from the sight of them that do behold it), even so was the brightness of 
this sunshine day taken away from my dimmed sight.” 

Fiammetta is then enamoured in the temple, and she deserved it, but alas it was 
no mere flirtation for the woman, but a love fraught with lasting power for the sorrow 
of its disaster. This makes the drama of her passion. Beginning to enjoy the attraction 
of her beauty so lightly, and yielding so quickly to the sensual appetite of the moment, 
she yet loves and loves to the very end. This love she declares to her nurse to be a god 
whose power cannot be resisted. How different is this god from the gentle god in 
Daphnis and Chloe. Here is the god making mischief in society till he becomes the 
chivalrous tradition that a man could adore another man’s wife, write sonnets to her 
and serve her in his heart. Often was the god, notably in Boccaccio and in Chaucer, 
to demand more than this soft Platonic sentiment. So we have the Decameron and 
the Wife of Bath. 

But, as will be seen, Chaucer shows a more familiar influence, which can be termed 
in fun the subjective excuse. Though the story of Daphnis and Chloe like its love was 
simple, yet it was a social story, and so its simple life can be compared not unjustly with 
the later complexities of social life. But the love of Fiammetta is called by her nurse 
an impious idolatry, a wanton frenzy which is often seen in high and princely palaces, 
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seldom or never in poor and country cottages. “Why,” she says, “ do not we see holy 
Venus, to dwell oftentimes in little cottages, both profitable and necessary for our prov 
creation? Yes, truly.” We might be persuaded by the nurse. We might even take the 
view that Boccaccio, like Fiammetta, is spoiled by the luxurious life of Naples. But 
then would not Fiammetta and her Boccaccio pitifully declare that their love is mis- 
understood? However, Fiammetta is in doubt after all till a vision appears to her. This 
vision is more sensuously vivid than the vision that appeared to Dante, and it has not 
that pure mystical intensity when the lord of love came to him and said: “ Ego 
Dominus tuus.” Fiammetta’s Venus gives one classical example after another in order 
to show the power of love, ending with the more original and personal example. 
“And last of all, his power stretcheth so far, that it doth make mothers-in-law become 
gracious and grateful to their step-children, which is no little wonder.” 

Fiammetta is persuaded that her love is not a frivolity but an awful power which 
she cannot resist. Compare these influences with those that overcome Chaucer’s 
Criseyde. Love speaks so eloquently to Fiammetta, but in Chaucer’s poem there is 
no simple dramatic appearance, as in a morality play, but the whole dramatic train of 
thought, even to the nightingale Criseyde hears outside her window. That is the 
progress of the novel. 

Boccaccio found new life in the pastoral allegory, but he did not find the Daphnis 
and Chloe pastoral. What he found later was the real Decameron society with such 
clowns as the Elizabethans loved; and in this book he finds the reality of a woman’s 
love. Did not those two girl amours of his show to him in a dream that there awaited a 
more passionate love than even his passion for them? Here is an enigmatical sentence: 
“ Because (although I write most true things) I have in such order set them down, that 
except he, who doth know them as well as I, being the occasion of them all, no other, 
were he of never so sharp a wit and ready conceit, could understand and know that it 
was I.”” Does Boccaccio put his own feeling into the mouth of Fiammetta as if it was 
he who had betrayed her? Since it was he who left Naples this may be true, but the cause 
of his departure seems to have been his ruin at home. But what poet would not tell his 
own life unashamedly, especially if he was wretchedly isolated in his Florentine home? 

So Boccaccio, having read the Heroides of Ovid, turned away from allegory 
and pastoral, even from his poetry which was his pride, to write a tale like one 
of those, a passionate outpouring of the soul. It is in the classical manner, not the 
popular modern manner of physiological schoolboy curiosity, as some imagine to be 
Boccaccio’s peculiarity, nor yet the finest modern manner of absorbing the surround, 
ings as in the novels of Hardy. The presentation is dramatic with the added freedom 
of a novel form; and it has a comfortable familiarity not to be found in most classical 
and medizval literature. 

This is the approach to the novel, this comfortable familiarity to be made classical 
by its modern masters and to be made the most wasteful art by its modern triflers. The 
feeling of the Russian is almost too dangerously akin to it, that feeling which is sublime 
when his pity for the universe is as great as his pity for himself. And all this in the mind 
of a well-balanced, humorous, Shakespearian Englishman, what might it not become 
but a great novel indeed, with the religion of a great drama! 

It can be seen now where the Fiammetta stands. A woman becomes eloquent, as 
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eloquent as Dido, whom Boccaccio remembered. Indeed he seems to have remenv 
bered all the classical women that ever were; those whose stories are told in the swift 
flowing poetical narratives of Ovid, and by Virgil when he is not glorifying the deeds 
of the heroic Aeneas. 

The parting of the lovers is one of the most dramatic pictures in the book. It could 
be an original scene on the stage, no sentimental long-drawn-out farewell but a farewell 
befitting the story. In a drama the spectator would be deceived by Pamphilus, but in 
the story there is no such deception. Thus the drama of the deception can be seen 
completely, and the woman’s love and grief can also be felt completely. It will be found 
lacking, however, in other ways which the reader feels to be so at the end of the book; 
and these will be its differences from a really complete novel. 

The parting is as worthy a scene as one could desire. After all her talking, Fiammetta 
is silent at the critical moment, for as she says, “ accompanying him to my Palace 
Gate, and opening my lips to bid him farewell, suddenly my words were taken from 
my tongue, and the light of heaven from my eyes.” Pamphilus departs. “ Hitting his 
foot a great blow against the threshold of the door he went out of our house.” 

The day is gradually dawning upon the white face of Fiammetta, wet with his kisses 
that her fainting spirit had not strength to acknowledge. The troubles of her anxious 
mind begin, and what lover has not experienced them? They are all recounted one 
after another, so that there is not one omitted from the full bitter account of a lover’s 
cares, or all the little consolations that help to appease them. Her great fear is that the 
power of love received and praised by him may be her undoing, and that he may love 
another woman as good as she. It is not a perfect union, with the woman’s surrender 
to love equal to the man’s care of it, his fidelity which is all that chastity should ever 
be. Jealousy is in her heart, an inevitable phase in the truest love, and how dark it 
must have been in the blankness of her separation, with all her reasons for suspicion. 
She tries even to reconcile herself to his loving another lady with the hope of his tiring 
of her, and so returning as faithful as ever, having but fulfilled the wishes of his father. 
Distractions of the country are provided for her by her disconcerted husband. They 
join a renowned company of people at the sea, “the natural place of Venus’s nativity.” 
There are many meetings, amorous discourses, delightful exercises, delicious viands and 
wine to awake the drowsy Venus. Fiammetta, it seems, cannot find new love there, a 
problem which she does not consider. 

She can only recall memories of Pamphilus in all the places that she visits and in 
all the songs she hears. She sees the young men and women dallying and sporting with 
love, and she wished that her love, too, had been a mere flirtation. Without doubt 
Fiammetta is deeply in love, a woman’s love that cannot help itself, that cannot be 
supplanted, or if that remedy is sought will only kindle its trouble anew. Solitude 
she seeks and praises. “ Oh, what a world had it been if Jupiter had never driven Saturn 
away and if the Golden Age had continued still under a chaste law, because we might 
all live like to our primitive parents of the first world.” Then she condemns all the evil 
of riches, their gradual accumulation, and the bloody march of its tyrants, of the ills 
that its seven vices have wrought upon mankind. Accordingly she wears simple 
dresses, The colour of her cheeks is faded, and she takes no more delight in her beauty, 
but curses it for the sorrow it has brought her with a deceit as dolorous as its frailty. 
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Fiammetta has spoken. Boccaccio’s story of her is not the complete novel, even as 
it is not the complete drama. Her tragedy does not live as it would live upon the stage, 
though a novel should never be preferred in such dramatic form. This preference 
would show its weakness. For all her classical references and for all the fanciful re- 
vision of the story, she is not fixed in the mind as a woman of equally fated classical 
fame. Because she alone, and not even any allegorical interrupter, tells the story, 1t must 
fail as a complete drama or novel. Is it that one longs for the death even as she longed 
for it, or at least for some turn of the wheel of Fortune? 

In 1348, during the Plague at Naples, Fiammetta died. In 1349 Boccaccio met 
Petrarch at Florence and the famous and extraordinary friendship began. It was 
extraordinary because the two men were so different from each other—Petrarch was 
the scholar, the poet crowned on the Capitol, and a lord of the Latin tongue, with 
a strong disdain indeed for the vernacular tongue of the vulgar crowd; and he had 
been exiled from Florence. Boccaccio was no scholar, scarcely a famous poet, for all 
his ambition to be both, and he was writing his Decameron during his residence 
at Florence as one of her most reputed citizens. 

On April 6th, the anniversary of Petrarch’s first meeting with Laura and the anni- 
versary of her death, Boccaccio was sent by the Florentines to offer Petrarch a Chair 
in the new University of Padua. The day of this meeting with the lover of Laura was 
but a short time after the death of Fiammetta. The meeting was the beginning of a 
united work in the revival of learning. No difference would spoil their friendship, not 
even the fierce political difference when Petrarch, having refused the Chair and having 
been exiled again, returned to the Visconti, the enemies of Florence. What were political 
feuds to that old man who could journey fearlessly between marauding armies, hailed 
on both sides as a great poet and the courtly scholar of Europe! 

Boccaccio’s next embassy was to the Pope. He was chosen by the Florentines for 
his capacity as a man of letters. As author of the Decameron, too, he surely had a 
capable and genial way of conversing with people, and subtlety and tact. His business 
was to find out the Pope’s attitude towards the enemies of Florence. These embassies 
were repeated to Charles IV, who had been invited to help Florence, and to the 
Pope at Avignon. During this time the Decameron was written. Boccaccio has now 
reached a happy time of life when his personality is voluptuously lost in a work 
mixed with all the excitements, desires and fulfilments such as cause a man who has 
fully lived to smile tenderly with that everlasting Renaissance smile. 

The Decameron begins with the realistic description of the horrible plague which 
probably caused the death of Fiammetta. The company of young men and maidens 
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depart from the City to a most desirable retreat. Their names are Pampinea, Fiammetta, 
Philomena, Emilia, Lauretta, Neiphile, Eliza, and their trusty escorts are Pamphilus, 
Philostratus and Dioneus. One recalls some of these names, perhaps names of nymphs 
in a pastoral and now stately maidens from the city, and among these fair storytellers 
is one Fiammetta who is described as being very beautiful. Pamphilus preludes one 
day with a little speech about love, for the edification of certain people. They are to tell 
“not only the happy conclusion, but how sacred, how powerful also as well as advan- 
tageous the force of love is, which some people without knowing what they say unjustly 
blame and vilify, and which I judge will rather be had in esteem by you as I suppose 
you all to be subject to the tender passion.” 

Then follows the story how Cymon, a brutish lout, becomes wise and cultured 
under the influence of love, and brave and daring enough for the rescue of his mistress. 
“ Love is more often deserving of happiness than of misery,” says Emilia, but it is a 
little strange that so few of the Decameron wives are virtuous and that so few of the 
Decameron husbands exhibit more redeeming traits than foolishness or cunning. Yet 
one would not haste to say that marriage is not according to the tradition of love in 
this book, for there are certainly some happy reunions, as one should notice, though 
the story of Griselda is too disturbing, rather a puzzling surprise at the end of the book, 
in which all the themes are mingled in a perplexing manner, all except infidelity. One 
great theme of the book is generosity. It pervades the whole atmosphere like the courtesy 
of the ladies in the garden, their modesty not too restraining yet wise and winsome 
enough. . 

The queen of one of the days blushes when she is told that she will make a pleasant 
queen, a pretty one certainly. What splendid child-like courtesy! The ninth day is 
chosen to show the power of love and the many contrivances to fulfil it. The tenth day 
is a fitting climax, for the theme is generosity. Each teller tries to outdo the other, and 
the book ends with the story of patient Griselda, not a cynical story, but one which 
must have puzzled Boccaccio himself. After all the tricks and deceits in the other 
story here is a most virtuous woman subjected to a terrible ordeal. The book ends with 
her triumph, and the company of the story-tellers return to Florence, having enjoyed 
themselves, as we are told, in the most decorous manner. 

The happy time in which Boccaccio was composing the Decameron, talking and 
writing letters to Petrarch and serving his city, was interrupted by an astounding piece 
of invective against woman. It seems that he had been deceived by a widow, and so 
he wrote the Corbaccio, a bitter analysis of her. From this he no doubt recovered, 
from this dangerous, personal rancour. He took comfort in his friendship with Petrarch, 
drawn by him in the study of the Classics to an austere life which, it seems, was not 
uncongenial. He sought immortality through this friendship. It was at this time 
that they began the translation of Homer, enduring an uncouth sort of foreigner called 
Pilatus for his valuable services. Greek had not yet been able to have much influence 
except through the Latin Church and the Latinised literature. Plato served the cause 
of love rather than the cause of religion, whilst the Renaissance was diffused by the 
strife of flesh and spirit into the sporadic energies of a paganism that could not be 
happy and a religion that could not be charitable. In Boccaccio’s time the Renaissance 
had scarcely begun, but to look at the work of that great triumvirate, Dante, Petrarch 
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and Boccaccio, is to see how far it is even now advanced. The latter had written tomes 
of classical research, vast work which might have been more profitably employed upon 
the Greek dramas. The time is not ripe for a Shakespeare. It is gathering its strength 
for him, for the Englishman who was capable of bearing the greater weight of litera, 
ture, of uniting in himself, as it was united in Chaucer, these divisions of body and 
spirit. But the lesson of the sensuous, the practical, in painting as in literature, even to 
present-day politics, is learned from Italy, though it is apparently contradicted in 
England. 

It was a dramatic phenomenon when Boccaccio was disturbed by a deathbed 
warning from a monk to give up poetry and learning and to sell his library. He wrote 
to Petrarch for advice, and his friend replied in a beautiful and reasonable letter 
that he should not listen to such nonsense, and that he would buy his library if it were 
sold. He ends his letter with these words: “ Thenceforth we shall have a common life 
and a common library, and when the survivor of us is dead, the books shall go to 
some place where they will be kept together and dutifully tended in perpetual memory 
of us who owned them.” 

So Boccaccio continued his work and combined with it his political missions to 
Avignon. Such was his friendship for Petrarch that he would set out to visit him at 
Venice, and finding him not there, he was consoled by the presence of his daughter 
and her husband. He was charmed by the little girl Eletta. She reminded him of his 
lost child Violante, who was once one of his family of three daughters and three sons. 
She appears to him in one of his eclogues, ethereally grown up, singing a Latin hymn 
and saying that he will join her in heaven. 

Though fifty years old, the father of a family and a reputed citizen, Boccaccio was 
not rich; in fact, Tullia’s husband begged him to accept a gift of money, and he was 
glad to receive the legacy of a coat from Petrarch. 

Among all his visits, and the notable travels across Italy, was his mission in 1350 
to give ten gold Aorins, from the Society of Or San Michele, to Dante’s daughter, 
Beatrice, who was a nun in a convent at Ravenna. Boccaccio, the lover of Dante, 
spent a considerable time in Ravenna where Dante and his friends had lived, and 
where his daughter Beatrice now received ten gold florins from the bourgeois worshipper 
of that other Beatrice qui est per omnia saecula benedictus. Never did Boccaccio lose an 
active admiration for Dante. He noticed that his friend Petrarch had neglected him, 
chiefly because Dante had written in the vernacular; and he performed the delicate 
duty of sending him a copy of the Divine Comedy written in his own hand. Petrarch 
protested that he had not been unaware of the greatness of the poet who, as Boccaccio 
said in his letter, had been the guide of his youth. It was a fitting climax when in his 
old age Boccaccio became the public reader and elucidator of the Divine Comedy. 
In 1373 he was appointed to this position by the State of Florence, being already an 
authority, since he had written a Life of Dante, which is a trustworthy record of Dante 
as well as a true reflection of Boccaccio. There are opinions in it which one might too 
readily ascribe to Boccaccio’s temperament rather than to a proper interpretation of 
Dante’s life. To quote a single unbalanced sentence would support the view that the 
sensuous Boccaccio was out of sympathy with such a life. For one instance concerns 
Dante’s inamorato at the age of nine. It was at a feast that he first met Beatrice, and the 
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atmosphere of a feast, Boccaccio says, would be very conducive to such an inamorato. 
The manner of such an observation and in its place in the book can surely justify it. 

Then later in the Life he draws attention to Dante’s “ licentiousness.” He is certainly 
not eager to do so, for in his other work, the Compendio, he conceals such information 
which cannot be very untrue when it is considered that he knew several of Dante’s 
friends. But who would be so ready to doubt it of a man who had composed the Hell, 
the Purgatory and the Paradise? 

Now more remarkable is Boccaccio’s outburst against Dante’s marriage. For Dante 
was encouraged by his friends to marry, with the hope that it might heal his sorrow 
after the death of Beatrice. Boccaccio was very angry with this measure which he con- 
demned as most harmful to the interests of such a philosopher as Dante. He pointed 
out how a woman can continually disturb the life of a thinker. ““ I recommend marriage,” 
he says, “ but not to all.”” So perhaps he would have only allowed a licentiousness to 
Dante and nothing more. Yet Boccaccio himself was the sort of man who would 
marry, and marry successfully, if he had the chance. His complaint is no doubt caused 
by jealousy, that the master he admired should, to his mind, be enslaved to the sex that 
had not treated him, the author of the Corbaccio, with a peaceful fairness. 

So the story of Boccaccio’s love and friendship, a story of all kinds of experience, 
draws to an end with the death of Petrarch in 1374. He has not expressed all woman- 
hood, nor has he ever entirely understood Dante or Petrarch perhaps, but he has loved 
well enough. 

To Fiammetta he has written a sonnet which he sent to Dante, wherein are these 
lines: 

I know that where all joy doth most abound, 
In the Third Heaven my own Fiammetta sees 
The grief that I have borne since she is dead. 


And now at this time the sight of Petrarch’s little granddaughter was a great joy to 
him, reminding him of his own Violante. He remembers the child Beatrice, too, 
“ who was full of such beauty and virtuous winsomness that she was held of many 
to be a kind of little angel.” 

Scarcely a year after the death of his friend, Boccaccio died at Certaldo in 1375. 


Thus died the storyteller, “loved by the children of this world,” one who loved 
Dante in his own fashion till the end of his days, one who loved the Beatrice that 
inspired him in his early youth to devote himself to love; only to crown queen of the 
storytellers his Fiammetta, and to dedicate himself to her. 

When another storyteller, a poet full of Northern chivalry, and a Trouvere, came to 
Italy to be enriched with the life there, ic was not Dante or Petrarch whose work he 
continued so much as the work of Boccaccio. Chaucer visited Italy in 1372 to arrange 
a commercial treaty with a Genoese. The literature of his own country had been for 
long influenced by the French chivalry, which regarded marriage as an institution in 
which there was no love. Before he came to Italy Chaucer had been under that influence. 
Under the influence of allegory he had translated the Romance of the Rose. But he had his 
own idea of love, even as at this stage he had his own individual power of expression. 


In the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women he has an interview with the king 
and queen of Love whilst he is on his way to worship the daisy. This English poet may 
enter into the court of Love, but for him there is always the freshness of the daisy, and 
when he returned from Italy this freshness invigorated both the influence of Italian volup- 
tuousness and of French chivalry. Boccaccio was generous. Chaucer was chivalrous. But 
Chaucer remained both chivalrous and voluptuous, and he added to it a novelist’s quiet 
humour, a charm and a kindliness all his own. Itis to be found in his dramatic poem 
Troilus and Criseyde. For this new piece of work Chaucer got his material from 
Boccaccio’s poem Filostrato, and changed it to his own method of telling a story. 

The change is not from a voluptuous, insolent heroine to a weak, pathetic heroine. 
They are both as voluptuous and as weak. Troilus remains the same, but the heroine 
is different in Chaucer, almost as different as his Pandarus, an uncle of Troilus, is from 
Boccaccio’s Pandare, a cousin of Troilus. On the other hand, Boccaccio’s Pandare 
is a gay youth and a sympathetic friend. Chaucer makes him an uncle and develops 
his character into that of an older and a cynical but kindly and humorous man, genuinely 
sympathetic. The lovers in Chaucer’s poem seem younger, and Criseyde seems such a 
young widow, as shy as her lover. 

Chaucer translates Boccaccio’s poem and he invents nearly two additional books in 
order to create his own character of Criseyde. Chaucer’s Criseyde is as notable as 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta. Both writers serve faithfully the cause of love, by revealing all 
its power and all its pathos, and Chaucer is even more successful. The Fiammetta shows 
the power of love that causes all the vicissitudes of hope and despair and the grief of 
separation. Chaucer’s Criseyde shows how the power of love works actively in a 
woman’s mind to bring her inevitably to its fulfilment, and how it is too strong even for 
love’s own virtue of fidelity. In Chaucer the descriptions, the philosophical reflections, 
all contribute to the solution of his dramatic problem. The change is from the romance 
to the novel without losing the strength and grace of a romance. 

Such a dramatic treatment can make a play like Hamlet, which has the epic quality 
in its outward circumstance and the romantic and psychological quality in its inward 
circumstance, as is shown by the reactions to it of all national and individual tempera- 
ments. From this point of view it can be seen what is lacking in Richardson but 
inherent in Meredith or Hardy . 

This was how romance became a novel reality in the hands of Chaucer. The English 
language was maturing for the mighty work of Shakespeare. To him it would become 
all the eloquence of love, of a Juliet-Cleopatra if that could ever be, yet the eloquence 
of faithful women. “ Alas, alas, that love was ever sinne,” cried Chaucer’s Wife of 
Bath. A new lustiness begins with Chaucer’s Wife of Bath as she sets forth: 


In felowship wel coude she laughe and carpe 
Of remedyes of love she knew perchaunce 
For she coude of that arte the olde daunce. 


She tells a monk that he is made for marriage, enforcing her argument most redoubtedly 
and illustrating it with her own life. 
Chaucer, however, in his Canterbury Tales is not directly influenced by the Decameron, 
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which he may not have known. His Canterbury Tales are groups of characters rather 
than groups of stories. Their flesh, their smiles and the stuff of their clothes as of their 
souls can be seen. The tales often illustrate the lives of the characters themselves. They are 
not merely told. The telling becomes real, as real as in a simple story told to a child, 
and in this way does the age of mere story-telling grow more and more distant, and the 
age of the novel gradually approach. 

The variety of tales likely to interest the reader reflects realistically the variety of life 
that Chaucer loved to contemplate from his detached point of view. The women 
and the priest, as in Boccaccio, predominate in this wonderful medizval medley. 
Chaucer himself seems hardly to appear in it, except in the jesting description of the 
host, who bustles about the place arranging and dictating. It is a pity perhaps that 
there is not more of the young Italian in Chaucer. He grows too old to make a daisy- 
chain for his lass, too busy with his enjoyable cares, too practical about the lawfulness 
of lust. 

The April of love will come again with the Petrarchan courtiers of Elizabeth, and 
passionate April in Shakespeare, and the English month of May will blossom and 
whiten with daisies for the feet of the most lovable women. In Shakespeare love reaches 
perfect utterance in the Sonnets soaring away from Petrarch and from the honest Rime 
of Boccaccio, into his own pure familiarity with the divinely human universal, and in 
the drama it is not “alas for the sin of love” but for the fates that are so merciless to it. 
What is the pity of Fiammetta compared to the pity that a play of Shakespeare can 
arouse? His pity is exalted, the pity of the world’s imperfection consummated by the 
fulfilment of its emotion. Can that be done in a novel? Indeed, it would seem ominous 
that in the time of the Elizabethan dramatists and in the time of the Greek drama there 
were no novels. No novelist is loved by lovers so much as Shakespeare. The German 
philosopher, French psychologist, American playwright, each revere him according to 
their temperament; and the lover according to his love, a complete love. How does 
the novel shape its purpose throughout the history of the romantic heroine, and of 
real woman, from these epochs of love till the present day? 

Woman appears first in the bright and dark scenes of the drama, and then from the 
thetoric and morality of the social novel she will step forth created anew. Her real 
appearances will be as rare as a Daphnis and Chloe, and perhaps it would be more true 
to say that they are yet to come. She may yet personify the novel. 

The history of the romantic heroine is a strange history of mankind, of the epic and 
romance that culminates in the birth of Sir Galahad and the tragic loves of Sir 
Lancelot and Guinevere, “who while she lived was a good lover and therefore she 
had a good end.” 

At this point is reached the heroine who can be the making of the romantic novel and 
the inspiration of the realistic novel. The English language of her history, pregnant 
with the novelist’s style of observation and dramatic feeling, moulded by the Norman 
and sounding heavily of the Teuton, is uttered in the tongue of Malory. For Caxton 
not only printed the Canterbury Tales but also the Morte Dartbur. It can indeed be 
taken as a starting-point of the English romance. No longer must one search for those 
_ complete songful sayings of the women in the epic, for those sudden flashes of character 
in the epic warriors, when their hearts change womanvlike. Here in Malory’s Morte 
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Darthur chivalry sets her high above the tournament; and there is one great adventure, 
the adventure of love; and of such an adventure was born he who achieved the Holy 
Grail, and of such an adventure did Guinevere make “a good end.” 

Let anyone follow the events of the Morte Darthur, the friendships of the men, their 

hostilities and the troubles in the mind of the heroine as she watches them. He will 
then understand how realistically romance has made the epic a human story, even its 
religion a human story, whence springs all novel self-consciousness. 
' This work of Malory was the product of Norman civilisation. It was a social work 
in this respect, yet by its romance, by the peculiar realism of that romance, it escaped 
all the social influence that produced the novels, stories and pastorals of the later six- 
teenth century. No advance is made on the Chaucerian treatment of love. Instead, 
Platonism returns with Spenser as a reaction to the Renaissance cult of the body. 
Castiglione’s Courtier of platonic love appears in the strange company of translations 
of Boccaccio’s Philocopo, and his Fiammetta in 1587. 

Bartholomew Young, who translated the Fiammetta, was contemporary with those 
translators who enriched a foreign work with imaginative English, who had the full 
bloodedness of the Elizabethan which gave life even to all the new formalities, the 
affectations imported from Italy and cultivated in the tradition. Young’s poetry in 
the English Helicon is laborious. But in many other poems of that anthology is to be 
found a more realistic feeling of the English countryside, and against this background 
a mixture of affectation and simplicity such as was always vaguely outlined in Boccaccio. 

There were no queens of storytellers, but in the later sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the women come to the foreground, Elizabeth leading the way. Young had 
translated a pastoral, the Diana of Montemayor, and now Lyly’s Eupbues sets a fashion 
of enduring influence. It was written for ladies, like Richardson's Pamela, and it is the 
forerunner of all those social novels which reached their freedom as well as their fulfilment 
in Meredith. These pastorals were chosen for freedom, but they were not free. They 
had at least attempted, not always unsuccessfully, to portray real people of the time, 
but they were not free from a social moralising and a set of conditions, of character and 
action, prescribed by the affectations of society. To compare Lyly’s moralising here with 
Sir Charles Grandison is an obvious comparison, but it should be further extended to the 
moralising Sir Austin Feverel. Meredith’s baronet has a system for the upbringing of 
his son, even as Lyly’s ideal man dictates the proper training of children, a precedent 
followed by Richardson, who also wrote the ordeal of a young and innocent individual. 
Meredith, however, has the ironical greatness which the others do not possess; ironical 
is too harsh a word for it, for to all the gifts of Meredith is added a certain practical 
womanliness. Woman is a living presence in his novels, not the society pattern of a 
modern, prescribed saga. “Away with the system,” as Meredith cries when he beholds 
his land of youth lie golden in the sun. Meredith was the moralistic novelist; but in 
his novels youth, beauty and womanhood triumph with his philosophy. 

Ages before him the moralising writer appeared very briefly, as briefly as those early 
appearances of woman, and as effectively as Malory’s Meditation upon Love in the month 
of May. Farther back in the gigantic past of the coarse fabliaux and the allegorical 
romance is also heard this little saying in that echo of the Oriental Floire et Blanche- 
Fleur, in the delicate daisy-sweet Aucassin and Nicolette—‘ God loveth lovers.” 
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In the age of Euphues comes the chivalrous scholar, rarely a melancholy Jacques, of 
a gentler humanity and a more poetical wit. Then the bourgeois Richardson enlivens 
the democratic till the novel is saved by its own renaissance in Meredith, and reaches a 
terrible apotheosis of the realistic pastoral in Hardy. 

Aristocratic fashion was responsible for the scholarly pastorals of Lyly and Sir Philip 
Sidney. In the latter’s Arcadia the style has freed itself from euphuism, and the sincerity 
of his sonnets is a sign of a new escape from Lyly’s cult of what would be the dictionary 
and the encyclopzdia of those times. Aristocratic fashion and the attraction of the drama 
prevented the novel of the people from coming into its own province of humanity. It is 
a slow and fitful progress towards Meredith. Meanwhile in the Arcadia a certain variety 
of passion begins to harmonise with the variety of the scenes, of the escapades and disguises 
that come from France or the East to Boccaccio, and from Boccaccio to one of Shake- 
speare’s favourite books, Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure. From these novel sources life is 
continually springing up into the drama, the more profitable literary pursuit of the time. 
Moreover woman, in spite of the boy’s disguise, could be presented more easily in the 
domestic scenes of comedy and tragedy, especially in the freedom of that age, with its 
equal play of wit between the sexes. As regards the novel it was difficult to find an 
escape, an adventure into life. A customary escape, escape is its “ matter for a May 
morning,” is the picaresque in Spain that eventually came to Sterne with its inevitable 
fund of leisurely humour and boisterous charm. The English novel’s saving grace is 
its humour, its own observant picaresque character that caused so much French 
enthusiasm in the eighteenth century. In the Elizabethan age this humour is found 
in Nash, the Rabelaisian mocker of romance, who arouses new hope for the novel. 
His Jack Wilton foretells that Defoe will at last give a novel of the English people. 
Nash loved the concrete. It is a sense of humour that makes one see or feel the 
concrete. Indeed, that is very often the joke. 

During the decline of the Elizabethan drama there were many rough, coarse and 
humorous ebullitions of the novel. There were signs that the Elizabethan energy and 
the freedom of its stage still existed, an energy and freedom that was often needed for 
the revival of the novel in later centuries of love-sickness, satire and fashion. 

The seventeenth century was a century of poets, who sang sweetly the transience of 
love despite the coming of the Puritans. When the Restoration followed there were the 
satires of Dryden, but there was no novel, to adapt the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s phrase, 
which could destroy or reproduce its surroundings. Congreve’s Way of the World 
presented admirably the social intrigue of love which would not have proved a profound 
contribution in a novel. Swift does his duty as a rebel with an allegory which, like 
Bunyan’s, was better a tale than an allegory. Woman is not sweetly sung by the cavaliers 
now, nor pondered by the metaphysical school. She is the subject of wit, of fashionable 
seduction, rather than of a real novel of complete life. There is a specious gaiety about 
it. One remembers those lines of Pope about her honour and her new brocade. At 
last Defoe makes an escape outside the social bounds with Moll Flanders and Roxana, 
realistic life recovered from Greene and the Elizabethan pamphlets of the hot-blooded 
wanderers. 

Richardson marks a return—the return of the social novel wherein Pamela acts 
according to the morality prescribed. She is inexplicably shut up in a house for the 
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sake of undergoing her trial of chastity, and the adventures of this trial are as innumer- 
able, if not as varied, as the changes of fortune in the Greek tale of Chariclea; they are 
the continual approaches of a man who makes her tremble for her chastity and defend 
it eloquently. No more the gaiety of the seventeenth century: instead the sensational 
decorum of the life of a woman that is one continual watching for the ravisher. It is 
not a struggle with life like that of another servant-girl in George Moore’s later novel of 
Esther Waters. However, there is a new democratic vigour in Pamela’s pyschological 
struggle wherein the dramatic changes of feeling show Richardson’s understanding of 
a womans heart. 

A burlesque on this novel started Fielding on the rollicking road of Joseph Andrews, 
an English road travelled by the liveliest novelists of the democracy, a road of vaga- 
bonds that led to the heroine again. In many other picaresque novels there may be no 
Dulcinea at the end of the road, but there are a thousand pretty glances by the way, 
and even pethaps the straight stare of an Isopel Berners, that gipsy maid of George 
Borrow, with her little saying “ I’ll stand by you, sir.” 

The heroine of romance is found again in the romantic movement in which Shelley 
and Keats died too young, like most poets, ever to know a happy or an understanding 
love of women. Their intelligence of love is different from the intelligence of Dante's 
love, yet it is on the same unearthly plane, dramatising the duality of flesh and spirit, of 
eternity and time, with a melancholy hunger of love that has eaten of some bitter 
tasting fruit and cannot return home. The heroine of romance returned with Scott, a 
charming and pleading heroine like Jeanie Deans or a noble Flora Macdonald. In 
Scott the horizon of the novel is widened, and against a background of history 
brilliantly depicted these great women take their part in the adventures of men. Scott’s 
historical novels are full of romantic descriptions, in which a character is painted like 
a portrait. It is not seen through the eyes of another character as in Meredith. The 
emotions are described in their actions and expressed in their speeches. They do not 
react sensitively to Nature, except in the most ordinary ballad sense, and this is a natural 
sequence to the popularity of the ballad which was the beginning of the romantic 
revival. However the ballad, the revival of romance, was a sensitive reaction to the 
eighteenth century, giving the opportunity for women of Homeric dignity to reappear. 
But a woman was needed to express a new and more revealing womanhood in the 
novel; a woman to make the novel more than a romantic narrative, and to create a 
technique more practical for its purpose of revealing the inmost subtleties of character, 
and the problems of society and the individual. 

Charlotte Bronté and Jane Austen begin to put the home of the novel in order. The 
former appears as a lonely writer, a solitary Jane Eyre herself all the time, although with 
Jane Austen for a companion on one side and George Eliot anonymously imposing 
on the other side. She breathes life into the novel, a life contrasting with the power of 
her sister’s Wuthering Heights. Charlotte Bronté gives the mind of the child and not of 
all womanhood, and the child is Jane Eyre, a good grown-up child to the very end, 
with a delicate enjoyment of life. It was the latest modern woman writer, Katherine 
Mansfield, who made this remark in a conversation about the essential of style: “ You 
should imagine,” she said, “ that you are describing the things you are writing about 
to a dearly beloved but simple person, whose sympathies and desire to comprehend go 
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with you, but who needs to be given a lead.” Just as the pastoral of Daphnis and Chloe 
was needed for the teaching of the novelist so also was Jane Eyre needed. They may be 
childish, but the novel grows up from such a childhood, and keeps the best of its 
childhood with it. Even as the first ballads of songs were sung by women at the spin- 
ning-wheel so the novel grows up in the hands of the women; it is for the men to make 
it a worthy citizen of literature. 

Modern society returns in Meredith redeemed and enriched by his own didactic 
Comic Spirit of the Earth. His smile is the smile of Melampus, who brought back 
Dionysus to Argos. Who would not be prepared for a novel of fine perception on 
reading his poem Modern Love, so suddenly awakened with these lines: 


Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 
This little moment mercifully gave, 

Where I have seen across the twilight wave 

The swans sail with her young beneath her wing. 


There is a feeling that Meredith himself will allow us to share his company whilst we 
read the destiny of his characters, that he will share his emotion equally with our own, 
and comfort us in the time of stress with a smile not madly Bacchanalian but of the 
kindly scholar Melampus. Hardy does this in all the relentless pathos of Tess, without 
even the comforting moral nature of Meredith. And then after reading Love in the Valley 
who can but hope that there will be a return, a new recognition, a welcoming to the 
bosom of the heroine, a bosom heaving with life and not with a calico-covered 
immodesty and fear? 

Listen to how Meredith can share a bridal breakfast of boiled eggs with the best and 
fairest, how “ by an open window that looked on the brine through nodding roses, 
our young bridal pair were at breakfast, regaling worthily, both of them,” and Meredith 
continues: “ Had the scientist Humanist observed to them, he could not have 
contested the fact, that as a couple who had set up to be father and mother of Britons, 
they were doing their duty.” And at the end of the breakfast, “ the mighty performance 
came to an end, and then, with a flourish of his table-napkin, husband stood over 
wife, who met him on the confident budding of her mouth. The poetry of mortals is 
their daily prose.” 

If Meredith with the boiled eggs at the bridal breakfast wins the novelist’s day, it is 
not merely at this that the comic spirit smiles, nor only with this that the poet gives life 
to his prose. These are the eternal familiarities that renew their enchantments like the 
lovely idylls of his green and golden springtime. For his comic spirit plays a serious 
part—that of the philosopher in the novelist; and to crown it all like the rising sun of 
the renascent springtime is the poet in the novelist. His metaphors with their accumu- 
lated impressions rather than their logical congruity are lightning Aashes, or the scin- 
tillating laughter of his poetic light, as the light after the storm and the rain in Richard 
Feverel. Indeed his work is transfigured by this light, a new organic, all-pervading 
and explosive light. He is a poet of Nature, drenching the senses in his novels as in 
his poetry. Will it be possible for this poet, philosopher and comic spirit to create the 
heroine of his three qualities, blood, brain and spirit; and to achieve his purpose to be 
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the novelist of the new woman? Since these qualities of blood, brain and spirit, of poet, 
philosopher and comic muse all contributed towards this consummation of the novelist, 
it would be natural then to say that the quality of his women is Shakespearian. 

The comic spirit informs his intelligence of love, and his poetic, higher serious and 
creative spirit inspires it. In his own words: “ One excellent test of the civilisation of 
a country, as I have said, I take to be the fourishing of the Comic idea and Comedy; 
and the test of true Comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laughter.” His comic 
spirit with “ the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a faun,” presides over mankind, 
a spirit of sanity, and “ whenever they are at variance with their professions, and violate 
the unwritten but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one to another; wher, 
ever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are false in humility or mixed with conceit, 
individually, or in the bulk—the Spirit overheard will look humanely malign and cast 
an oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That is the Comic 
Spirit.” The comic spirit does not destroy or reproduce. It creates. Here is Meredith’s 
oracular saying: “ The ideal image of the heroical feminine type for the worship of 
mankind is an image as yet in poetic outline only on our upper skies.” The poetic 
outline is in his novels, though it be only “ on the upper skies.”” Philosophy is in his 
novels, and therefore they are intellectual, and they are comedies; and because his poetry 
is in his novels he is capable of the novelist’s achievement of tragedy; and from the 
generosity of these his comic spirit creates a society, a limited aristocratic society wherein 
his woman appears. 

This appearance, as Meredith points out in his famous Essay on Comedy, is only 
possible in a civilised state of society where woman has a certain amount of freedom, 
and an appreciation of comedy which awakes her wits and releases her common sense. 
When she appeared in Lysistrata or in The Way of the World it was a sign that she would 
no longer be a mere chattel or an idol or a slave, or that she would continually submit 
to the final slavery of sentiment. She now appears in Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways, 
aptly named because of her varied mixture of purity and passion. She dominates the 
man as she dominates him in Shakespeare. She has a boyish zest and a waywardness, 
an individuality like Richard Feverel. She has also his poetic feeling. Indeed Feverel 
is Meredith’s beloved hero, not the steady well-to-do Redworth; and Diana is his 
heroine, not the triumphant heroine, yet successful. For woman in Meredith is born 
to win her day, or at least to suffer actively in the attempt. She is a forerunner of equality, 
impetuous but strenuous, and dignified in her course like Diana. His men may fall 
through pride, but his women fall through their womanliness; and it is the difference 
between this womanliness and this man’s pride which makes the tragic unity of 
Thomas Hardy’s story of Tess. 

In the preface to Diana of the Crossways Meredith says that “ Philosophy bids us to 
see that we are not so pretty as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab; and that instead 
of everlastingly shifting those barren aspects, the sight of ourselves is wholesome, bear- 
able, fructifying, finally a delight.” This view is again expressed in the conversation 
between Diana and her faithful friend Lady Dunstane: “We are none of us better 
than you, dear Tony; only some are more fortunate, and many are cowards. You acted 
prudently in a wretched situation, partly of your own making, partly of the circum, 
stances. But a nature like yours could not sit still and moan. That marriage was to 
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blame! The English notion of women seems to be that we are born white sheep or 
black; circumstances have nothing to do with a colour. They dread to grant distinc, 
tions, and to judge of us discerningly is beyond them.” So talk the two dearest women 
friends in the history of the novel. Indeed, Meredith excels in recording the friendship 
of women, and he excels in revealing one woman’s view of another woman; their natures 
are not observed only by the man; in Meredith the natures of the man and the woman 
are mingled so harmoniously in his comprehension that he achieves a homely normality 
where later psychological writers wander in a wild wasteland of alien sexuality. Under 
the influence of Freud they make sexuality the determinist mainspring of all their char- 
acters. Under a no less scientific influence, the influence of evolution, an idea that entered 
into him so naturally as to be almost an unstudied necessity, Meredith makes blood, 
brain and spirit the mainspring of the action. The sexuality is there, but the question 
to be asked is whether the woman is there, not a man’s sexual view or evolutionary 
view of the universe, but a revelation of woman, a perception of her womanliness— 
her blood, her brain and her spirit. 

The story of Diana is not so much the search for the mate as Diana’s trial of 
chastity. Meredith watches his characters, observing how in his own words they “ steer 
clear of the sensual whirlpools and the ascetic rocks ”; and the reader, too, can watch 
Meredith, to see how he steers clear of sham spirituality and sham materialism, those 
conglomerated results of separating the blood and the brain from the guiding spirit 
which is the intelligence of love. 

His novel is encouraging to life, an impulse to life, and what comedy or tragedy is 
worth while if it is not so? This is how his Redworth, the patient hero who receives 
Diana, thinks of her after her long trial and triumph over calumny; he felt that “ she 
was a soul; therefore perpetually pointing to growth in purification.” And he con- 
tinues to complete his feeling about her, this intelligence of Love. “ She gave him 
comprehension of the meaning of love: a word in many mouths not often explained. 
With her wound in his idea of her, he perceived it to signify a new start in our existence, 
a finer shoot of the tree stoutly planted in good gross earth, the senses running their live 
sap; and the minds companioned, and the spirits made one by the whole-natured 
conjunction.” 

It is good to remember this growth in purification, and to remember Meredith’s 
philosophy of a true stoic and pagan optimism, uniting Faith and Reason in a whole- 
natured belief in the travail of the world. It is good to remember it during the reading 
of Hardy’s Tess and her trial of chastity, though it is true that Meredith, Victorian as 
he was, did not face such an ultimate issue of the innermost sentiment of society. Also 
he did not show the inevitable reaction of characters to the whole of their environment 
in a tragedy wherein there seems to be no escape, and no reconciliation. 

Meredith’s comedy portrays a certain set of people apart from the outer world in the 
manner of comedy, and therefore lacking the greatest artistic familiarity of Hardy's 
tragic drama in his novel Tess. His purpose is not merely to tell a story, but to give a 
philosophy of his feeling, with the result that his characters very often have the most 
intellectual or the most poetical feeling, but they have no homes. Redworth’s union 
with Diana, her feelings towards him, her actual reasons for loving him are not defined 
so clearly as the preceding strife; and this is natural and in accordance with Meredith’s 
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art, which is to portray the self in men and women, and the inner conflict of his three 
divisions of the self, the blood, brain and spirit. His characters fall, with the fall of 
pride, when they do not unite these impulses. It is by reason of some incompatible 
trait in their characters that they fall, when the self is at war. But so mixed is the soul 
of everyone, not black or white, or good or evil, that in Meredith’s comedy of life there 
are no villains, and if there is a heroine she is in that tradition of Troilus and Criseyde, 
in the true tradition of the novelist. 

Meredith arouses our sympathies. He does not hurt them or fill us with the love of 
things hurt—a love of all the world’s hurt, which can grow to a wise understanding 
and a love of the world’s imperfection, that ultimate issue of literary priest and magnani- 
mous pagan alike. Meredith arouses our sympathies for Diana, who now dominates 
the world of comedy. The comedy is the old strife of the sexes, but in this novel the 
woman does not conform to the male, nor her actions to social conditions. The theme 
of the novel is strife, but in Meredith the motives of the characters spring from their 
intellects and not ostensibly their appetites. Indeed the theme of strife is the stronger 
when it is the story of a woman with a brain, and the comedy the greater when her 
brain does not win the day. Yet the issue of it is not that she is brainless or heartless or 
mere woman. The issue of the struggle is clearly shown when the patient Redworth 
tells her that her sufferings were worth while; for she came through them like a woman, 
losing neither her purity nor her dignity. ““ She was created for the world,” he said. 
She rouses the imagination and awakes the sleepy material Victorian world; she awakes 
the imagination, that imagination of mankind where lies the ever-present “ creation 
of certain nobler races.” Therefore it is not merely the struggle of a useless unavailing 
sensitiveness. Only a very dull materialist would close the book of Diana or of Tess, 
nay of any tragedy, and say that life is a practical affair, and that these are dreamers 
with inordinate sentiments. For what practical person or freeeminded modern does not 
find that these sentiments of society are rooted in his character, and the seeds of it are 
sown in himself; to grow as he wills it, and to bear fruit whether he will or no. What 
really sensitive person does not know the false and the true within the character, which 
knowledge is the ultimate practical? During the growth in purification and the pro- 
gress of life, the material and the spiritual cannot be so easily divided. More truly perhaps 
one may call it a progress from a lower materialism to a higher materialism, to the more 
complete ego. The title of one of Meredith’s books, the Egoist, is indeed the most fitting 
one, becauses he analyses the self. 

In this way he reveals woman as she had rarely been revealed before, and in this way 
he receives from Mother Earth the knowledge of her daughters. In his poetry he shows 
that the lessons of life are to be learnt from Nature; in his novels he shows that a right 
way of life is attained—the ego responding to the right demands, when men and 
women live well together—indeed a more complete form of the Greek 16 ed Sjv. In 
his comedy of life they must learn to laugh at each other and with each other. That is 
the secret of the smiling Melampus. 

The story of Diana begins in a ballroom, but it is when Diana writes about Lord 
Dannisburgh to her friend Lady Dunstane that one learns about her, and that more 
than the cynosure of the ballroom is revealed. This is what she says about the friendship 
that was the cause of the trouble: “I love him. I could say it in the streets without 
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shame; and you do not imagine me shameless whatever his character in his younger 
days; he can honestly be a woman’s friend, believe me. I see straight to his heart; he 
has no disguise; and unless I am to suppose that marriage is the end of me, I must 
keep him among my treasures.”” Diana finds him a friend after her heart, one also who 
“has not considered her too insignificant to advise him.” Lady Dunstane thinks 
there is something wrong with Diana’s bold visit in a four-in-hand at the side of Lord 
Dannisburgh. Here is another glimpse of her through the eyes of her friend: “ She 
was the very radiant Diana of the earliest opening day, both in look and speech, a 
queenly comrade, and a spirit leaping and shining like a mountain water.” At first 
there is little of Mr. Warwick, but enough for a hint. “ He inherited a considerable in- 
crease of income when he and his wife were the sole tenants of the Crossways, but 
disliking the house—for reasons hard to explain bya man previously professing to share 
her attachment to it—he wished to sell or let the place, and his wife would do neither! 
He said that people should live up to their position, and his sneering at the place 
wounded her. “ Service to himself and to his friends affected him.”” The crisis comes 
with the scandal of Mr. Warwick’s suit for divorce, and Diana prepares to Ay abroad. 
Her friend Lady Dunstane sends Mr. Redworth to stop her. 

He finds her at Crossways alone with her maid. She insists upon lighting the fire 
herself, and the glow of it reveals a woman very graceful in all she does. With Red- 
worth one sees a very beautiful picture of her, “ a Madonna on an old black Spanish 
canvas,” doing the simple service of lighting a fire. He persuades Diana not to Ay and 
leave her friend to the brunt of the scandal, and so she goes to Copsley, where she 
reveals in a conversation with her friend Emma all her feelings, her one unbearable 
thought of her husband reading her letters from Lord Dannisburgh and the public 
ridicule of an exposure. However she is still victorious in the circles of society, main- 
taining her popularity. And she thinks of Redworth as a good friend, a friend of 
women, even as she herself could be the friend of men. It seems that her destiny is for 
this clear trusty man. Why then does she not fly from this ridiculous trial of her 
innocence into a real cause of love? 

Diana is possessed of another passion, not apart from love, but one that could include 
it and complete it if ever the right man appeared. Her pride was her fall, her egoism, 
but of such womanly vindication that one cannot regard them as one might regard 
them in a Mr. Warwick. Diana is ready to be a friend, to admire as much as to be 
admired. She is generous with a generosity equal to her pride. And the crux of her 
antagonism to men is that she wishes to be sought as a mind and a spirit, a woman 
with a brain, an independent brain, and not the mere woman of their desire. So it is a 
dramatic situation, the situation of Meredith towards which all narrative is subordinate, 
when she goes abroad and meets Percy Dacier, who admires character in women, 
particularly brains. 

It was at Lugano that Diana revives under the influence of Nature and becomes girl 
and woman at the same time. Meredith describes the scene, not as he says, “ labouring 
with a drop-scene brush,” but he describes Nature with the feelings of Diana. Dacier 
meets her on the mountainside, and sees her in surroundings fit for the goddess. It is a 
very delicate touch of Meredith when Dacier’s Londonising intrudes upon the poetical 
aloofness of her mind, and repels her a little from him, for at the time she had lost the 
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trained social ease that might have accepted it. Her feelings had been purified in the 
mountain air, and Dacier only intruded. 

Diana returns to England, where she supports herself by writing novels, and 
when Dacier meets her again it is to warn her of the law that might compel her to 
return to her husband. Fortunately she only accepts his friendship, though they are 
now almost swept together in a current of passion, not of ambitious jealousy in Dacier, 
nor of mere desire in Diana. In the midst of her anxiety with debit and credit, Dacier 
arrives and persuades her to meet him at the station and to elope. Before she can do so 
the almost forgotten Redworth appears with the news of Lady Dunstane’s illness. 
Diana goes straight to her, leaving Dacier to return illtemperedly to his club, abandon- 
ing his hope and even his desire. This feeling is changed for one of impersonal admira- 
tion for Diana, when, in the company of Redworth, he is a witness to her devotion to 
Lady Dunstane in the hands of the surgeon. The next chapter prepares for a new 
crisis, in which Diana shall again be tried. Her debts accumulate. An editor scoffs at 
her gossip as being stale. The friendship with Dacier, outwardly passionless to the world, 
is renewed. Diana is extraordinarily flattered by accepting Dacier in a new chivalrous 
bond of knightly worship, whom she also strives honestly to serve with the best of her 
brains. She hardly realised that Dacier revered her because she alone of women seemed 
to possess character. 

It is an interesting contrast : the two suitors, Dacier, ambitious politician, young and 
impressionable, and Redworth, the servant of lasting impressions, practical, older, 
believing in the good of money-service and commorvsense. In the minds of these 
men Meredith creates the woman, not entirely a figment of the fancy to the former, nor 
yet a cold practicality to the latter. But Redworth only interposes at critical junctures, 
and then it is only an immediate practical influence that he has upon her. Dacier seems 
to hold her destiny, and it is now accumulating ull it reaches that sudden force which 
drives her to betray his political secret. 

There is the interlude of a perfect little dinner-party at which Diana adds to the 
happiness of everyone, only to look at her bank-book afterwards and to think of more 
mercenary writing for money, with her new desire for excitement. At this moment 
Dacier came, and with considerable dramatic effect, reveals the secret entrusted to him 
by his chief. He then attempts to give his long restrained passion its opportunity. She 
refuses, with the inevitable feeling that she had been humiliated, that her pride, her 
independence, her courage and firmness which kept her from being the plaything of 
society, that her strength was being taken from her by this sudden change in her lover 
and at such a time. It is anger, and not merely the need of money, that drives her to 
sell the secret to the editor. Dacier at once goes to his model innocent Constance Asper, 
and dismisses the betrayer, the woman he had worshipped, and who for once had 
meddled with man’s affairs, even with the excuse of being compelled to do so by men. 
For Dacier his Constance is the heroine of Romance; and Diana is the heroine of reality, 
whom no villain pursues, to furnish the sensual excitement of a Richardson novel. 

After this climax the heroine of reality seems indeed to have no more strength in 
her—at least physical strength. She fades into a decline, and cannot be awakened from 
it by Emma and her talk of the patient Redworth with his sterling qualities. Diana 
feels that no one understands her. The appetite of life has not yet come to revive her. 
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It comes when her faithful Emma has nursed her back to health. Diana, and that old 
Sir Lukin, watch Redworth playing cricket. Dear to the heart of Meredith seems 
Redworth, a real English hero, one who could manage the Irish as one manages a 
mettlesome steed, and twice in the novel he settles a quarrel very quietly. Yet one cannot 
quite accept his aloofness from the affairs of Diana—unconventionally heroic indeed. 
Diana is indeed averse from marriage with him, he is so benevolently overcoming, 
one who might subdue she thinks rather than kindle. Redworth has a fatherly air 
about him in the novel, yet as Emma said, “ he looks well in flannels,” and he is 
really young. Emma watches them depart through the beechwood on the walk to her 
cottage, and she knows that they will love each other as husband and wife, for all 
Diana’s whimsical waywardness. And in the walk with Redworth, “absurdly watch- 
ful lest the flying sprays of border trees should strike her,” instead of noticing her 
growing consciousness, she is the real maiden Diana, “ shy as the squirrel and way- 
- ward as the swallow.” At last he looks at her. She answers no longer with the look of 
“the glittering shooter of arrows.” She is the “wild thing wedded.” They are coming to 
her cottage, and then she wished she were really married out of a cottage, instead of being 
a widow after a troubled life. But Redworth replied “ You would not have been 
here!” So with these words they are brought together. Then they continue their walk, 
and she is most girlish in her reflections, and yet still the woman outvying him in wit 
like the old Diana. 

Diana’s strife with society comes to an end when her friend Emma is sitting with her 
at sunset wishing that she might have “ the blessedness to clasp in her lap—if those 
heavens would grant it!—a child of the marriage of the two noblest of human souls, 
one the dearest; and so have proof at heart that her country and our earth are fruitful in 
the good for a glowing future.”” One might well exclaim with Diana herself, “If only 
she had been married out of a cottage,” which would mean that there would never 
have been the strife of this novel, the imaginative in conflict with the practical, to be 
solved by the practical, or rather to be solved by the union of both the imaginative and 
the practical. But such is life, that Dianas will come to purge society, or a Tess will 
arouse our impractical sympathy, yet strangely imaginative for the future creation of 
nobler races. Even after the practical strife is settled, as it is settled in the materially 
happy Utopia of William Morris, where all are happy as the wisest children, there are 
the sorrows of the imaginative strife, of the passions that spin the plot in the imaginations 
of mankind. 

The change from Diana, the social woman, to Tess the village maiden, is the change 
from the comedy of Meredith to the tragedy of Hardy. The story of Tess is an epic novel, 
showing no escape from the destiny given by the gods, their visitation upon the sin of 
sentiment or pride; no reconciliation with them, only the terrible irony to arouse our 
impractical pity. Being an epic it is a story of the most passionate strife. The life is the 
travail of ideas, the birth of the baby, the death of its mother, not as outward circum 
stances, but as the human or divine motives of inexorable justice. The man is the 
cause of the tragedy, the man Alec D’Urbeville, and the man Clare. Indeed Thomas 
Hardy’s point of view in this novel is the man’s point of view;.and yet the woman 
lives and feels as never before, and her death in the story is the consummation of 
justice, of sentiment, and of all romance. 
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The sensitive character of Tess is shown by her feelings at the beginning of the story 
before she meets Alec D’Urbeville. The woman is revealed in her feelings about 
Nature, and she is a woman more delicate and reflective than the other members of 
her family, a strange proud country girl. One cannot help thinking that it is a tragic 
circumstance when she is seduced by Alec D’Urbeville and not the inevitable result 
of her own character. At that point it was the old story of misfortune, of a struggle 
towards a good end in spite of it, but in Hardy’s novel this is a preparation for the 
ultimate crisis. As Tess says, she would have taken pleasure in solitary motherhood 
on a desert island, which was no more than she appeared to the common world around 
her. Even when the baby dies there is new hope of life in her, born of the impulse of 
youth. 

When she falls in love, in spite of her moral unwillingness, with Clare, it is almost 
a beautiful reconciling love. Clare is a modern with a modern sensitiveness equal to 
that of Tess, but he is unable to show the freedom of a modern mind, and he is led to 
represent the feeling of a society as old as Stonehenge. Tess is the woman, but Clare is 
society, with a justice and a sentiment that does not belong to Nature. The impulse of 
life, the appetite for joy, the womanly love of Tess could have saved them. But the man 
eats the bitter fruit of his society’s good and evil and cannot return home. He looks 
before and after, and he cannot enjoy the present goodness with a Greek joy of life. 
Clare is sentimental. The whole of sentiment could have saved him. Where is now the 
comic spirit of Meredith, and where is now the Shakespearean reconciliation? 

The last phase of the novel is called fulfilment, and society fulfils itself in the story 
with an intricate plot of passion that often prevents the real woman from revealing 
herself. But the lovers’ fulfilment is the complete poetic salvation, when Tess and Clare, 
purged of the past and care-free of the killing of the seducer, wander together like 
children in their own world of love and reconciliation. That is the moment that saves 
eternity, the moment mercifully given. 

So ends the revelation of pastoral life wherein the social scheme brings delicate 
natures, like Hamlet’s, into conflict with a world that denies the crudity of Nature 
with a merciless crudity of its own; that adds to the good pain of travail its own un- 
generous pain of sentiment and sin; and that adds to the work of the world, to the 
work of woman and of mated man, burdens of intolerable beauty and ironical pain. 
There is no escape in Hardy’s Tess, no pastoral writer’s other world; and this terrible 
revelation might seem a sorry contribution to the homeliness of the novel, the happiness 
of the pastoral, the heroism of the romance, the gaiety of Elizabethan, Italian or Greek, 
and the great meanings of the old gods. But herein lies its greatness as a tragic novel, its 
revelation of the apparently merciless design; its reasoning may be ruthless but how much 
more does it give than the older simpler tragedy! Because it is so familiar with life the 
tragedy is the more terrible, and through this familiarity it wins a grace equal to that 
of the finest poetical expression of the crudest social strife upon the stage. Many a 
tragedy before Tess is a tragedy of the meaningless, of the wasteful, of the unworthy 
fate, but in Tess, as in any other novel of such a kind, all the reasons can be given, the 
meanings defined, in planet or animal or man, and a reconciliation made with its 
humanity, because it is real and directs one’s mind towards reality, the reality of the 
woman whose cry of life is at last made eloquent. 
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To return to the Renaissance is to find how rich were the beginnings, the poetry and 
the comedy that were to inspire the later literature; but what a new discovery is to be 
made, the discovery of those later ages when mankind grows more sensitive to life in 
the dramatic expression of a Hamlet or the realistic expression ofa novel! It is a wonder- 
ful progress from the comic spirit of the Decameron to the comic spirit of Meredith; the 
"Mew sensitive comic spirit whose help one can invoke in a tragedy of Hardy as a proof 
of the mettle of both these men. So from the modern novel one returns to the age of the 
storyteller Boccaccio, to the writer of epic and pastoral, to the author of the Fiammetta. 
One realises that the Fiammetta is a book such as this writer of pastoral romance and 
epic would have written. Yet it is a surprise, a new book, because it is so self-conscious 
with its pity and its details of love. It arrays the woman’s thoughts in a moving sequence, 
although these thoughts scarcely ever drift apart from a formal classical argument of 
love and fix themselves upon an object or become part of complete life; whereas they 
are all subject to Fiammetta they have a scholarly objectiveness to Boccaccio. In spite of 
this sudden new work the author of the Ameto and the Teseide is apparent in it. Because 
it is a fragmentary new form, and not part of an Ameto or a Teseide, it is not complete 
high tragedy, for its tragedy is meaningless, with no real reconciliation such as we 
found in other tragedies, only a reasonableness that comes to it from our knowledge of 
Boccaccio’s life, and a certain poetic grace in the familiarity of prose narrative. 

Fiammetta is left weeping upon her deserted bed, weeping for her love to become 
immortal in its sorrow; and her love is not the work of life but a poem that she creates 
or that a man has created for her and left behind him on his return to Florence. We 
salute Fiammetta as we salute Beatrice in passing, and we hear them speak from their 
poetic paradise, and we look far ahead to the growing consciousness of the novel, and 
then far back to the epic, where we may find the woman. We find her when Odysseus 
returns to Penelope who has waited for him with the good bed that he fashioned with 
his subtle hands, the work of his life that became the token and recognition of their 
love. 

That is the first achievement in storytelling, and the last ritual of the novelist; as 
woman achieves her purpose in life so through the writer she may achieve it in a story. 
For in her was life hidden yet springing up into many new-born beauties. She sings 
songs to her baby, and whilst men are making speeches about perfection and sacrifice 
and ideal love she is perfected in Nature, sacrificed by living, and to be loved for her 
reality. Far back in the past there are her lonely little complaints, or her immemorial 
prattle; and in the soul of the new woman now eloquent in silence, in her is the new 
impulse of life, the old language of life, to be awaited as a mother awaits her husband 
or as a maiden awaits her lover. 


K. H. JOSLING 


NOTE: This edition is a faithful reprint of the 1587 edition of Bartholomew 
Young, of which there are only four known copies extant. The idiosyncrasies of 
spelling have been preserved throughout. The “table of contents” is placed at the 
beginning of the text instead of “in the ende.” Acknowledgment is due to Mr. 
Edward Hutton for much useful information about Boccaccio, and for restoring a 
line that is missing in the British Museum copy but included in the Bodleian copy. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFULL AND VERTUOUS GENTLEMAN, 
SIR WILLIAM HATTON KNIGHT 


The paltring Poet Cherillus, dedicated bis dauncing poemes to that mighty Monarche Alexander, 
saying, that be knewe affuredly, if that be woulde not accept them in that they were not pithy, yet be 
woold not utterly reieét them in that they bad a shew of Poetry. AEmilius thinking to gratify that 
worthy conquerer Caefar, with some curious peece of workmanfbip, waded so far in the depth of 
bis arte, as Straining courtefie with cunning, be skypt beyond his skill, not beeing able to make it 
perfect. Who beeing blamed of bis freend, for Striving further then bis sleeve would Stretch, anfwered: 
that although arte and skyll were wanting to beautifie the worke, yet bart and wyll did polifh that 
part, which lacke of cunning bad left unperfet. Whofe anfwere as one guilty of a greater cryme, I 
clayme for a sufficient excufe of my folly, that durft enterprife to Strive beyonde my Strength, knowing 
my self unable, both by nature and arte to bring this or any part thereof by mine owne skill to a 
wife ende. For if the Fouler is to bee condemned of folly that takes in band to talke of bunting, then 
I may well be dubbed a dolte, which beeing unskilfule, dare take in bande to defipber the subftaunce of 
Love, that am but a foole. But as there is no greater cooling carde to a rafb wit, then want, so 
there is not a more speedy spurre to a willing mind, then the force of duetie, which drove me in a 
double doubt, either to be counted as bold as blinde Bayard, in prefuming too farre, or to incurre 
the preiudice of ingratitude, in being to slowe: But as wifbes are of no value, so bis will as vaine 
that covettes to paie bis debtes with counterfait coyne, therein I finde the fault, and commit the 
offence. For beeing greatly indebted to my honourable good Lord by duety, for the firft payment I 
offer although not mine owne labours, to you bis bonours worthy Nepbue, this small pampblet 
of M. Iohn Boccace a famous Poet, and translated by M. Bartholemewe Young of the 
middle temple, a peece of worke worthy the wearing, in that it sheweth the manner bowe to efchew 
deceitful and wicked love: which confidered although wifdom willed me to goe (non Ultra crepida) 
I thought good to prefent this pamphlet under your worfbips protection: boping you will deigne to 
accept the matter although it be but profe, though something unfavery for want of skil, yet accept 
the Authours well meaning for bis and my boldneffe, in that bis skill and my good will is not in 
the wane, whatfoever this worke dooth want. The Emperour Traian never wanted sutors becaufe so 
curteously be would beare every mans complainte. All that courted Atalanta were bunters, where 
Maecenas lodgeth, scbollers will flocke. And your worfbippe being a worthy fofterer of the learned, 
hath forced my authour by your vertue and me by duetie, to offer thefe bis fruites at the shrine of 
your worfbips courtefie. Befeeching the almighty to send you bealth, wealth and profperity. 

Your worlhip to commaund 

in all duety Thomas 
Newman. 


Cs TO THE NOBLE AND GALLANT DAMES 
OF THE CITTIE OF CASTALE IN MONFERRATO 
GABRIEL GIOLITO 


AMONGST the fineft and vulgare profe of that moft excellent and learned Clarke, 
Matter Iobn Boccace, wrytten for your profit and confolation, there is none (mofte 
noble Ladies) which you ought to hold more deeare and efteeme more precious then 
this prefent work, intituled (Amorous Fiammetta). Becaufe contayning in it the sighes, 
the teares and prolonged miferies of an enamoured yong Gentlewoman forfaken of 
her Lover, who doth not conceive this very same to be set foorth as a soveraigne ex- 
ample, and sole inftruction for you all. Not, that by the condemned ingratitude of one 
yong man, you should learne generally to defpife all men, but rather becaufe knowing 
by another, howe daungerous a thing it is, lightly and quickly to give credence to every 
one his promife, Love being a natural fire to burne the braveft and moft gentle minds, 
and enclyning yourfelves to love, you may seleét and chofe out such a subiect, that 
afterwards the like repentance, and a worfe condition perhappes then Fiammetta had, 
may not befall unto you. Whereuppon my selfe, who was borne to doo you all the 
service I canne, having with all diligence correéted thys Booke, and committed 
it to the preffe, I thought it moft befeeming my devoyre to bring it to light, authorifed 
under your worthy names, and shadowed (I hope) under the favourable winges of 
your affured ampare and defence. Reade it therefore, and dyfcourfing amongft your 
selves the dolorous complaints of that miferable and hapleffe Ladye Fiammetta: by 
her defaftrous and adverfe Fortune, learne you (fayre Ladyes) to be wyfer and better 
advifed. And having the name and tytle of the fayreft and nobleft Ladies in Italy, 
_affume alfo the prayfe and commendation uppon you of the wyfeft and moft pittifull 
Gentlewomen in the same. Becaufe a womans ornament is not in her cruelty enclofed, 
or in her peevifh aufterenes, and none amongft them was ever commended for an un 
worthy enemy to mens affections. In the mean whyle I wyll not omitt (gracious Ladies) 
hereafter to offer uppe to your high and sacred thoughts, more noble matters, and of 
greater confequence. 





Of THE AUTHOUR HIS PROLOGUE 
Fiammetta speaketh 


MISERABLE MEN, WHEN they perceive that others have compaffion of theyr 
miferies, and see them selves to be pitied of some, are wont to take a certaine kinde of 
delight and pleafure in their sorrowes and greefes. Becaufe the occafion therefore, of my 
voluntary sorrowe, by tract of long time and cuftome, is rather augmented then demin- 
ifhed in me, I thinke it not amiffe, in telling and difcourfing my bitter chaunces to 
you (moft noble Ladies) in whofe tender hearts loove perhappes dooth dwell more 
happely then in mine, to attempt to fill (if poffibly I may) the same with pittie and 
compaffion. And I recke not whether my speeches come to mens eares or no, but will 
rather, hide them as much as I may, from them all: becaufe the cruele dealinges of one 
falfe man, are here so invectively difcovered of me, that others imagining the like, I 
might sooner expect with their scornes and tauntes to be Aowted, then to be pittied 
with their sorrowfull teares. 

I befeech you (gentle Ladies) to reade it, whom I knowe by my owne selfe naturally 
inclined to commiferation of my miffortunes. You shall not in reading of it, finde any 
Grecian fables depainted and set foorth with plaufible lies, nor Troan warres foule and 
lothfome by deadly goare, but Amorous battailes procured and maintained by in- 
numerable pricking defires, in the which shall be prefented beefore your eyes, the 
miferable teares, the overwhelming and burning sighes, the dolefull complaintes, and 
the boyfterous and tempeftuous thoughtes, which continuall stinges pearcing my troubled 
soule, have taken from me my woonted appetite, deprived me of my sweete sleepe, exiled 
my ioyfull times, and (O death to my remembraunce) defpoyled me of my peereleffe 
and deereft beautie. All which thinges, if you wyll every one by her selfe, or elfe 
altogeather, with that pittifull heart behold, which, for the moft part all women have, then 
affuredly I perfwad my selfe, that you will bath your delicate cheekes with Streames of 
gufhing teares, which are to me a material caufe and cheefe occafion (difpairing of all 
hope and comfort to come) of perpetuall anguifh and greefe of minde. I pray you 
therefore (tender harted Ladies and Gentlewomen) not to withhold them, but to let 
them iffue from their forced fountaines, thinking with your selves, that if your fortunes, 
which are not very stedfaft and sure, should chaunce (which the Gods forbid) to be 
semblable to mine, how deere and grateful a thing should it be to you, if in lue of your 
lamentations, and for your hard happes I should power forth some teares againe. But 
becaufe the time, (spent more in wordes, than wailinges) may not slide away, I will 
force my selfe breefely to come to the performaunce of my promiffe, beginning fyrft with 
my happy and stedfaft loove, becaufe deducing in argument from that former felicitie, 
to this prefent State and condition of life, you may both knowe and call me the moft 
unfortunate woman that lives. And from thence I will (as well as I can) with a ruthfull 
and deploring Stile, profecute thefe unluckie accidentes, which not caufeleff make me 
so greevously moane and lament. But firft (if miferable soules are heard) wretched 
woman as I am, bathed in my owne teares, I doo implore some heavenly deitie (if any 
there be), whofe holy minde (mooved with pitty of my diftreffed fare) to helpe my dole- 
full memory, and to direéte my trembling hand in this prefent worke, and being 
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opprefied, to adde such force and vigour to them againe, that, what anguifhe and bitter 
greefes I have suftained, and doo yet feele in my tormented minde, even such the one 
recording the wordes and stratagems, and the other (more willing then able to such an 
office) may fullie and wholy write them down. 
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IN THE TIME, WHEN THE REVESTED EARTH DOTH 

SELFE MORE PLEASANT AND FAYRER, THEN IN at teen 
seafon of the yeere: borne of moft noble parents, and received heere of bountifull and 
favourable Fortune, I came into thys Worlde. 

Accurfed bee that day, and hated of me more then any other, in the which I firft 

enioyed this common light. Howe happy had I beene (alas) if I had 
The menne never beene borne, or if I had at the time of my unfortunate byrth, 
borne that __beene carryed to my grave, or had not breathed anie longer time, then 
were sowne _ theteeth sowne of Cadmus: or els, if Lachefis at one and selfe same howre, 
of Cadmus had begunne and cut in too her vitall thredde: becaufe then, in that 
teeth, lyved small time of life, thefe infinite woes, which are now a sorrowfull occafion 
butaday _ to putte my penne to Paper, shoulde wyth the same have beene concluded. 

But what dooth it nowe avayle for thefe caufes to lament? For heere I am 
nevertheleffe by the generall decrees and pleafures of the Goddes. 

Beeing received then (as I have sayde) in moft hygh delights, and nourifhed onelie 
amongft them, and in my yong and tender yeeres brought uppe under a reverend and 
sage Matrone, I eafilie learned everie good qualitie, which was moft convenient and 
commendable for anie yong and noble Woman. And as my perfonage did wyth paffed 
yeeres encreafe, so were my beauties alfo multiplied, which were the onely and efpeciall 
occafions of all my sorrowes, and infinite greefes. Alas (although I was yet but a little 
one) how greatlie did I glory with my selfee in hearing my commendations in every ones 
mouth, and did therefore with arte and induftrie dailie Studie to make them more 
perfect and curious. 

But arrived nowe from my childhoode, to a more full and ryper age, and conceaving 
by the inftinéts of nature, with what burning defires amorous yong Gentlewomen may 

entice yong and wanton youthes, I perceived that my surpaffing beautie 


Beauty (a myferable gift to her, who loves to leade a vertuous life) did not onlie 
burtfull to incende moft of al thofe yong Gentlemen, who lived at the time in 
her that Alorifhing youthe like my selfe, but manie other noble menne, with a 
hath it fervent and amorous fire: who infinite times with divers dryfts, manie 


meanes, and sundry flights, (unknowne to mee as then) did attempt to 
kindle mee with that fire, wherewith they themfelves did burne, and that it should not 
then onely scorche mee, but in proceffe of time, in long and lingering Hames utterlie 
confume mee. And of manie with earneft sute, as well to my Parents, as efpeciallie to 
mee, I was requefted in marriage. But after that one among all the reft (a moft abfolute 
(in my opinion) and perfect Gentleman) had wonne that prize, for which they strived 
all, the importunous and troublefome route of wooers (beeing nowe paft all hope,) 
did ceafe to sollicite mee anie more with their cunning and dailie purfutes. Wherefore 
remaining in iuft content with my loving Husbande, I lived a moft happy and ioyful 
Woman, until furious Love with a secrete kinde of unknowne fire, and never felt of 
mee before, entred into my tender and yong breaft. Alas there was not anie thing, that might 
satiffye either my defire, or any Womans els, which prefently I had not for my pleafure 
and contentation. Iwas the onelie ioye and singular felicitie of my yong Husbande, 

and as hee was truely beloved of mee, so did hee equally and greatlie love me againe. 
O how happy might I have thought my selfe above all other Women, if this newe 
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love had for ever continued inviolated in my hart? Lyving therefore in great happineffe, 
and spending my youthfull yeeres in dailie sports, and ioyfull feaftes, falfe Fortune, the 
suddaine chaunger of worldly things, and moft envious of the selfe same goods that she 
had earft beftowed on me, purpofing nowe to withdrawe her hande, and not knowing 
by what meanes to spett forth her venome, with subtile and Sophifticall arguments, 
made an adverfe way (leading to the Dungeon of sorrowe) open to mine eyes. And 
truely by no other meanes, but by thofe by which fonde Love entred into my hart shee 
could entrap me, or ufe her force at all, but the Gods favorable to me, and carefull of 
my affayres, perceiving her covert and malitious guyles, did intend to arme my yeelding 
hart and feeble breaft with weapons, if I hadde beene so wyfe to have taken and ufed 
them for my defence, becaufe I might come forwarned and not unarmed to the battayle 
in the which I should miferablye have fallen. Wherefore with a manifeft vifion in my 
dreames, the verie night before the day (that difmall daie I saie) did come, which was 
the sorrowfull beginning of my endles paynes, and loffe of libertie, they did cleerely 
admonifh me of future accidents in this sort. 
Mee thought lying in a faire broade bedde, with everie part of my bodie refolved 
into deepe sleepe, I sawe the fayreft and brighteft day that might be, and my selfe (I 
knowe not how) more iocant and merrie, then ever I had beene before. 
Dreames And ioying all alone in this kind of mirth, I did imagine that I sat in a 


somtimes sweet Medowe, upon the greene graffe, and amongft manie golden and 
foretell things pleafant Howres, defended from the heate of the Sunne, and from his 
to come parching beames, with manie coole shadowes of divers Trees, newly 


apparelled with thicke and greene leaves. And having gathered manie 
Alowres in the same, wherewith all that place was moft bravely depainted, with my 
lyllie white handes I did separate one from another, as they lay confufed and mingled 
in my lappe, and with the fineft that I could picke out, I made a fayre and little Gar- 
lande, wherewith I did adorne my Statelie head. Beautified thus, and ryfing up (as 
Proferpina did, when Pluto didde ravifhe her from her mother) I went singing up and 
downe in this pleafant and trym Medowe, reioycing at the entrance of merrie Spring, 
tide. And afterwards, feeling my selfe somewhat wearie, I layde mee downe amongft 
the thickeft and frefheft graffe to refte my selfe a little. But like as that little hydden 
Viper did pricke Euridices tender foote, even so a lurking and creeping Serpent did 
likewyfe appeare to my sight, as I lay along upon the soft and thicke graffe, the which 
(me thought) did wyth her cruell tongue sting me under the left pappe, which venimous 
byting, at the firft entrance of her sharpe teeth, dydde seeme to burne me like a scalding 
and fierie flame. And then beeing almoft affured, and pafte feare of the worft, mee 
thought I put the colde Serpent into my burning bofome, imagyning that wyth the 
benefit of her colde skynne, she shoulde a little eafe me, and be more favourable unto 
me for this gentle deede. But emboldened rather by the same, and nowe become more 
fierce then before, to the forefayd Sting, she reioyned her cruell mouth, and having after 
a good while sucked a great quantitie of my vitall blood, me thought, that meerely 
going out from my wounded bofome, (though I did stryve to the contrarie) she went 
alfo away wyth my fainting soule. At the departing of which, the golden day obfcured, 
and (like a shadow driven by the Sunne comming behind me) did cover me all over, 
after which followed a foggy and miftye darknes, accompanied with multitudes of 
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black and thick clowdes, which hanging upon it, did seeme to bee drawne after, and 
like a confufed and diformed Chaos to follow. And not long after, (as a little white 
Stone caft into a deepe and cleere water, doth by little and little vanifh away from the 
sighte of them that doo beholde it) even so was the brightnes of thys Sunne shyne day 
taken away from my dimmed sight. Then might I perceive the Heavens to bee overcome 
with darknes, and the gladfome Sun retyred backe, and obfcure night approching, made 
me call to mind, that this suddaine alteration was not unlike unto that, which happened 

to the Grecians, when the Sunne did hide his face, becaufe he woulde 
Atreus bys not for shame behold the enormitie of Atreus his foule fault. The fearefull 
fault was, that lightnings peecemeale glaunced up and down in the ayre, and cracking 
bee made the thunders made the earth, but mee moft of all afraide. And the wound, 
Father, which which untill this time, had but onely stunge mee (me thought) by reafon 


was bis of the late byting, remaining now full of viperous venome, overranne, 
brother,to | and occupyed all miy bodie with moft filthie and lothfome swellings, no 
eate bis secrets of phificke beeing able to cure the same. Whereupon feeling my- 


owne Son, felfe at the firft without any spirite, and afterwardes the force of the poyfon 
whereupon by more subtill entraunces serching everie vaine of my hart, I tumbled 
the Sun and toffed my selfe up and downe the greene graffe, expecting alwayes 
retired backe when death would affaile mee. And nowe the finall howre (to my think- 
againe, bee ing) beeing come, terrified alfo with the horror of the time, and with the 
caufe it extreame greefe of my infected hart, attending the mortall Stroke of death, 
would not see made mee to shryke and Start on a suddaine in such sort, that it caufed 
so wickedaa my deadly sleeping bodie to shake againe, and so brake mee out of that 
meffeand _ horrible and gaftlie dreame. 
table. After the which (as it was very suddaine) and not a little afraide alfo 
of thofe things, which (me thought) I hadde seene, with my right hand 
I made great speede to my bytten left side, seeking that prefently there, which was 
afterwards prepared for me in time to come. But yet when I found no wound, nor anie 
signe thereof, paffing merrie againe, and careleffe, I began to deride and laughe at the 
foolifhneffe of dreames, and so accounted the labour of the Goddes heerin but baine. 
But, wretch that I am, how iuftly (though then I scorned them) have I afterwardes to 
my greate greefe of minde beleeved, and found them moft true, and planted them 
without anie fruite, beeing no leffe greeved at the Gods, who declare their secrets to 
uncapable minds with so greate obfcuritie, the which no sooner shewed, but incon- 
tinently they happen. Beeing therefore thorowlie awaked, I lifted uppe my head, and 
by a little creviffe in the dore, did see Titan forfake Auroras Chamber, and enter into 
mine. Wherefore cafting all such fond conceits afide, I rofe up. 

That was a high and feftivall day almoft to all the world, in the which everie one, 
to honor the solemnitie of it, attyred themfelves with their beft and braveft robes: where- 
fore, apparrelling my selfe moft curiously with garments woven with shyning Golde, 
and with cunning and skilfull hande, setting everie thing in every part about me in the 
fineft order, and adorned like to the faireft of thofe three Goddefles, which Paris sawe 
in the Valies of Ida, I prepared my selfe to goe to this solemne and high feaft. And 
while I was beholding my selfe on everie side, not otherwife then the Pecock doth her 
gay Feathers, and imagining as well to pleafe others, as my selfe, one of my flowres 
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(broken from my crowne by the Curtaine of the bedde, or els perhappes plucked from 
my heade by some celeftiall and invifible hande) fell from my head to the ground. But 
I, taking no regarde of the secrete operations of the Goddes, and efteeming it as nothing, 
tooke it uppe, and put it in his former place againe, and so paffed it slightlie over. 

Alas what more manifeft signe coulde the Goddes give me of that, which afterwards 
did happen then this. Truely none at all. This had beene sufficient inough to declare 
unto me, that my soule, that day so free, and miftreffe of it selfe, laying downe her 
sweete signorie, shoulde bee made servile and bonde, as it happened indeede. Oh if 
my mind had beene sounde, howe had I not then foreknowne the day, (that blackeft 
day) that afterwards happened unto me, and had safely overpaffed it without going 
once out of my dores. But the Goddes although they lende them (with whom they are 
angry) certaine signes and tokens of their welfare, yet do they nevertheleffe deprive them 
of the due knowledg of the same. And so in one howre seeme to doo their willing de- 
voyre, and to fulfill their wrathfull minds. My hard deftinies therfore did (as it were) 
drive me on forwards like a vain and carelefle Woman, and beeing accompanied with 
many Gentlewomen, that served on my trayne, with a soft and stately pace, I went to 
the holy Temple, in which the solemne and divine office, due for that day, was cele- 
brated. The antiquitie of my generous predeceffors, and my nobilitie alfo had referved 
a high place for me, amongft other moft excellent and worthie Ladies there, in the 
which, after that I was sette, obferving my olde cuftome, which was, in suddainly 
cafting mine eyes rounde about, I sawe the Church equally full of Men and Women, 
in divers companies, diversly to employ themfelves. But no sooner was I efpyed in the 
Temple, though in the midft of sacred service time, but (as it was a common thing 
many times before so then did it alfo fall out) that not Men onely, but every woman 
did turne their eies towards mee, to beholde mee: and wondering at mee, as if Venus 
er Minerva (never seene of them before) hadde beene verelie come down from Heaven 
amongft them. 

O howe manie times did I smyle with my selfe, feeling such content to tickle mee, 
and glorying in my selfe no leffe then a Goddeffe, beeing not a little proude of all thefe 
mofte happy favours. All the company therfore of yong Gentlemen, leaving of (at 
sight of me) to gaze upon other Gentlewomen, (of which there was no small number 

of rare and paffing beautie) and placing themfelves about me, didde in 


A fine manner of a Crowne compaffe me round about. And everie one after 
defcription his owne fancie, speaking and diversly difcourfing of my beautie, but 
of a trim all concurring and concluding in one sentence, did highlie extoll and 
woman commende it. But I, who with mine eyes turned another way, made a 


semblaunce to bufie my mind in devotions, but giving attentive eare to 
theyr talke, did conceive and feele in my selfe a certaine kinde of defired pleafure and 
content. Wherefore thinking, and shewing my selfe greatlie beholding unto them, with 
a gratious eye and pleafant regarde, I did sometimes requite them againe. Whereupon 
I might many times perceive, that manie of them fondly conceiving and gathering a 
little vayne hope thereof, did greatly glorye, and foolifhly reioice wyth their companions 
for the same suppofed favours. 
Whilft I remained thus looking but a little on a few, and beheld greatly of many, 
and thinking that my beautye should captivate others, it chaunced that anothers moft 
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unfortunatly entrapped me. And beeing nowe neare to that dolorous paffage, which 
of moft certaine death, or els of such a kind of life, that should be full of anguifh and 
sorrowe, might have beene a sorrowfull and sinifter occafion, I knewe not with what 
spirite mooved, but with aseemely grace lyfting up mine eyes, with an earneft and sharpe 
viewe I spredde theyr beames amids the multitude of yong Gentlemen, that dyd environ 

me round about. And beyond them all I efpyed a propper yong Gentle, 
Fiammetta is man, leaning upon a Marble pillar, as directly obie€t to my sight as 
enamoured myght be. And inftigated by my purfuing deftinies, I beganne to marke 
in the his perfonage, and his behaviour, which of any other before, I had never 
Temple to doo so much. I say, therefore, that (according to my slender judgment, 

which was not yet verie ripe about love matters) in his countenaunce he 
was pafling fayre and amiable, in hys ations sweete and pleafant, and in his attyre 
decent and comely. And the little golden and crifped wooll which began to appeare 
on his lovely cheekes did give a manifeft signe of his yong and florifhing age. Who 
beeing no leffe pittifull (as it seemed) then wyfe, omitted not betweene Man and Manne, 
to requite me with loving lookes againe. And though I had somtimes the power to 
withdrawe mine eyes a little whyle from beholding him, yet no accident whatfoever, 
no, not my selfe (though stryving to the contrary) could make mee leave of to traverfe 
many Sstraunge and uncouthe thoughts in my mind. And so lively was hys very coun- 
terfayte, and sweete Idea imprinted in my hart, that with what secrete delight I did 
contemplate the same, I am not able to expreffe. And with many arguments did affyrme 
wyth my selfe all thefe things, which did appeare in him, to bee moft true. Wherefore 
beeing moft contented in mind, and wyfhing that he would eye me againe, I caft some, 
times a glance afide, to marke if he did looke upon me. 

But amongft many other times that I beheld him (unable to defend my selfe from 
the secrete snares of love) fyxing mine eyes at one time somewhat longer upon hys, 
then I was wont to doo, and the peercing beames of his fayre eyes encountring with mine 
me thought, that with a pittiful and sweete countenaunce hee seemed to speake thefe 
wordes. O Lady, thou art mine onely ioy and singuler felicitie. Truely if I should say, that thefe 
wordes did not worke an extraordinarie delight in me, I shoulde flatly lye: the suppo- 
fition of which did so highly pleafe mee, that from the center of my hart they drew forth 
a sweete and profound sigh, which came accompanied with thefe words And thou art 
myne. But that remembring my selfe, I tooke them from my mouth. But what did it 
availe2 That which was not expreffed and uttered forth, my hart did conceive and 
imagine with it selfe, retaining that in it, which if it had gone forth, perhaps I shold 
have yet beene free. Then from that time forwarde, making my foolifh eyes the whole 
arbyters of that, the good whereof they were so greedy to enioy, I did (me thought) in 
so doing greatlie content and pleafe them. And certes if the Gods, who dedué all 
thinges to some knowne and certaine ende, had not taken away my underftanding, and 
bereaved me of my due knowledge, I myght have styll beene myne owne woman. But 
all such confiderations layde afide, I followed my senfual appetite, and quickly per- 
{waded my selfe to yeeld to love: Becaufe no other wife then the elementarie corufcations 
shooting themfelves from one parte of the ayre to another, a shyning light iffuing from 
out hys cleere eyes, and running by a moft subtile and fine beame, did meete and hyrtte 
directly againft mine, which contending to paffe furder, by what secret wayes (I knowe 
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not) suddainly went penetrating to my very hart, which fearing theyr violent entrance, 
and calling to it all her exterior forces, left me altogether pale and colde: But there 
aboade was not so long there, but the greateft feare was paft, and then were they wel- 
comed wyth a hote and burning paffion: whereupon the foresayde forces returning to 
their places againe, brought with them a certaine heate, which driving all palenes quite 
away, paynted my face like the vermillion Rofe, and made me burne as hote as fire: 
And yet beholding from whence all this dydde proceede, I could not but breathe out 
a sorrowfull sigh. And from that howre forwarde, my thoughts were occupyed in 
nothing els, but meditating of his brave perfonage, and apparant vertues, and especially 
in imagining howe to pleafe him. 

In all thefe intercourfes, without chaunging of place or countenaunce, he did moft 
privilie Steale now and then a looke at me againe. And peradventure as one who hadde 
beene a tryed Souldiour in other amorous battailes, and knowing with what Engines 
his wylhed praye might beft be taken, wyth arguments of greater humilitie, continually 
he shewed himfelfe more pittifull and full of amorous defires. Alas how much deceite 
was hydden under the vaile of that pietie, which (according as the prefent effeéts doo 
teftifie) beeing nowe mortified in his hart, where it never revived againe,) bare onely but 
an outward show and vyfard of love? And becaufe I may profecute every thing and 
action in perticuler, whereof there was not any, which was not fraught with rare fraude 
and cunning guile, whither it was he, that voluntarily did worke it, or my unlucky Stars, 
that would have it so, thus it fell out, that (wanting the due skyl exaétly to shew you 
how) I found my selfe entangled wyth suddaine and unlooked for love, as at this 
prefent I am not free from the same. 

Thys therefore was he (moft pittifull Ladyes) whom my conquered hart wyth a foolifh 
conceite, amongft so manie noble, beautifull, and valiant yong Gentlemen, that were 

- not onely there prefent, but alfo in all my Parthenope, dyd choofe to be the 
Naples firft, the onely, and laft Lorde and maifter of my life. This was he, whom 

I loved, and do love styll more then anie one in all the worlde befides. 
Thys was hee who was the beginning and principall occafion of all my woes, and shal 
be (as I hope) the finall caufe of my tragicall death at lafte. Thys was that day, in the 
which, firft of a moft free and happy Lady, I became a moft miferable and unhappy 
captive. Thys was that day, in the which I did firft apprehende the miferable effects of 
foolifh love, never knowne of me before. This was that day, wherin venereous venoms 
contaminated firft my pure and chafte breafte. Alas poore wretch, how many sorrowes, 
and what mifery came thys day into the world to thee, by thine owne default? Howe 
far (alas) should annoy and griefe have beene from me, yf thys day had beene turned into 
darknes? and howe great an enemie was this day to my unftayned honor? 

But evill things (alas) which are committed and paft, may be eafier reprehended 
then amended. I was therefore taken (as I have sayde) and whither it was some infernall 
furie, or envious fortune, which did so emulate my chaft felicitie, laying snares to env 
trappe mee, may thys day wyth hope of infallible viCtory tryumph and reioyce in 
my miferable fall. Beeing therefore poffeffed, nay rather oppreffed with new kinds of 
paffions, as one aftonied, and like a sencelefle Woman I satte amongft the other Ladyes 
and Gentlewomen. And troubled thus in mind, I did negle& the sacred and divine 
service, which as I did scarcely heare, so dyd I not underftande it at all: and thought the 


sundry speeches and difcourfes of Gentlewomen, that satte around me, but a kind 
of buzzing and murmuring in my troubled cares. And so this newe and unexpected 
love did take suddaine poffeffion of my tender hart, so that eyther wyth 
All things myne eyes, or with my thoughtes I was ever contemplating on my beloved 
which are yong Gentleman. And yet my simplicitie was such, that I did not 
doone, may _ almoft then know, what ende I might wyth or defire of such a Straunge 
be sooner and fervent paffion. How many times (alas) coveting to have seene him 
controlled | approche neere unto mee, did I blame his staying behind all the reft of the 
then Gentlemen, thinking wyth my selfe that that was but a colde kinde of affec- 
remedied tion in him, which he did perhaps craftilie ufe, and for a pollicie, to make 
mee more defirous to looke on hym, and in looking to love him more. 

And moreover, the companie of luftie youthes that Soode before hym, did greatly 
hinder my sight, of whom, whilft that I bufied myne eyes in looking sometimes amongft 
them, there were not a fewe that, (thinking, that for theyr sakes I looked so much towards 
them) did vainely perhapps beleeve, that I did it for love of them. But while my 
thoughts and sences were occupyed in thefe fancyes, the solemne service was finifhed: 
and the Ladyes and the reft of my companions were rifen up to depart, when I, recalling 
my wits together, which went wandring about the sweete imagination and figure of 
theyr onely obiedt, at the laft I beheld my lovelie yong Gentleman againe. And now my 
selfe rifen up with the other Gentlewomen ready to be gone, and turning myne eyes 
towardes him, I perceived that by his pittifull lokes (which I had thought to have pre- 
vented by mine) that his departure, and mine didde greatlie greeve him. But notwith- 
{tanding, after certaine secrete sighes, and yet ignorant of what parentage, eftate and 
condition hee was, I went away. 

Alas (gentle Ladies) who would beleeve it poffible, that ones hart in a moment and 
point of time shoulde alter and chaunge so much? Who would say that a man never 
seene before might be so extreamelie loved at the firft sight? And who would thinke 
that the defire of seeing should bee so ferventlie kindled in ones breaft, as the very sight 
it selfe, and beeing deprived of that, to feele the greateft paine in the world, for defire 
to see the same thing againe? Who would imagin that all thofe things, that have beene 
so ioyfull and delightful to us before, in re{pect of a newe thing come in place, should 

not yeelde anie more pleafure at all. Not any one truely, unlefle he had 
Howe love is proved and felt them, as I doo nowe. Alas that love is not onelie content 
engendered to ufe such a Strange, and too severe kinde of crueltie towardes mee, but 
in divers in subduing mee to his might, to prefcribe new Lawes, cleene variant 
parts and _— from others. I have oftentimes hearde that love in others at his firft en- 
soules of trance is but light, but by nourifhed thoughtes augmenting his force, is 
the body made greater. But so it fared not with mee: for he entred into my heart 
succefively | wyth that same force, wherwith hee continued ever afterwardes as one, 

who at the verye firft affault had moft entyre and free poffeffion of me. 
And lyke as the greene wood, which is hardly at the firft sete on fire, and doth lie a 
long time, before it receiveth flames, but after it is once kindled, with greater heate dooth 
conferve the fire longer, even so it happened unto me, who with this kynd of pleafing 
paflion, never overcome of any before (though attempted of many) and at the laft con- 
quered of one, have burned and kept, (as yet I doo more senfibly) thefe new fames, that 
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have taken more hold of mee, then ever they did of anie other, who before have aflayed 
the like. But leaving afide many thoughts, which with divers accidents that morning 
turmoyled my troubled mind, and befides thefe, which nowe I have told, I say, that 
beeing incended with a newe furie, with my captivated and bonde soule I returned 
againe thither, from whence (not long fince) I had brought it free. 

Where afterwardes, that I was nowe come into my Chamber all alone, kindled with 
variety of burning defires surcharged with new thoughts, and pricked with a thoufand 
stinging cares, terminating everie ende of them in the imagined apprehenfion of my 
yong Gentleman, I thought, that if I coulde not weane my selfe from this newe love, 
at the leaft in my secret and sorrowfull breaft, wifely to have nourifhed and governed 
the same, and warilie to have brought it to some good effeét. Which things, howe 
difficult they are to performe, none can tell unleffe they prove them, undoubtedlie 
beleeving, that they doo no leffe harme, then love it selfe. Wherefore, confirmed as it 
were in this opinion, I saide thus to my selfe. Alas thou art in love poore soule, and 
yet thou dooft not know with whom. 

What kinds of cruell thoughts, and howe many carefull cogitations were engendred 
of this love, it shoulde be too tedious for you daintie Ladies to heare, and to greevous 
for me to tell. But yet (though forcing my selfe thereunto) to obtayne the more pittie at 
your handes, and some comfort thereby, I meane to unfold some of them unto you. I say 
therefore, that careleffe of all other thinges, to spende the time in thinking of my beloved 
and amiable yong Gentlemanne, was only moft deare and pleafant unto me. And 
imagining with my selfe, that perfevering in this, that which I did intend to conceale 
might perhaps have eafily beene prefumed, I oftentimes found fault with my selfe for 
it. But what did it helpe2 My owne reprehenfions gave place to my defires, and like 
words of light worth paffed away with the ayre. I chiefly defired manie daies together, 
to knowe what my beloved youth was, to the underftandinge of which thing, newe 
thoughts made me an open way, by meanes of which moft warily and privilie I knewe 
it,and whereof I remained not a little contented. My goodly ornaments likewyfe, which 
(as one that little neede them) were not before thys time so much in requeft with me, 
began now to be greatlie liked of me, thinking that beeing adorned with them, I myght 
pleafe the more: Wherefore I efteemed nowe more of gorgious apparrell, gold, pearles, 
and other precious stones, and gemmes, then ever I did before. And I, who until this 
time had frequented the holy Temples, Feaftes, Sea banks, and pleafant Gardens, 
without any further intent or defire, then to keepe other Gentlewomen and Ladyes 
company, began, (altered now in mind) for new purpofes to reforte more often to 
the forefaid places, thinking, that there I might with pleafure not onely beholde, but 
with delight and defire bee seene againe. But the great affiaunce (truely) which I was 
wont to have in my beautie forfooke me nowe quite, wherefore I never went out of my 
Chamber, without the infallible counfell of my truftie Glaffe. And my cunning handes, 
(I know not by what curious inftructor newly taught) finding everie day more brave 
and rare ornaments, conioyning artificiall with naturall beautie, did make mee (like 
Venus Sarre) shine amongft other Ladyes. The great honours moreover, curtefies, and 
obefiance, which other Ladyes and Gentlewomen of theyr meere good wyls, and dueties 
did unto me, although indeede they were incident to my nobilitye, I nowe began to 
accept and expect as services duely and worthily belonging to my high eftate, thinking 


to 





that I shoulde pleafe my lover moft of all, when by thefe meanes he didde perceive 
that I was of noble byrth and lynage. And that common covetoufnes, which is natur- 
ally borne and ingrafted in all Women, did worke in mee (efchewing the same) no 
other effects, then to efteem all my riches, land and treafure, as if they had not beene 
mine owne: wherby I became not onelie liberall, but feeling alfo a certaine seemelie 
boldnes to encreafe in me, made me devoide of all womanlie and sufpicious feare, 
accounting but one thing only deerer to me now then before. And befides all this, my 
eyes which untill this time had been but simple, and unexpert in amorous regards 
chaunged their former fafhions, and grew mervailous skilfull in performing their 
parts. And I difcovered moreover in me divers other mutations, all which by one 
and one, I care not to set downe, becaufe firft, it would bee too long a labour, 
and secondlie, becaufe I beleeve that you (faire Ladyes) enamored perhaps like 
my selfe, are not ignorant how great and manie thofe are, which accompany lovers in 
like caufes. 

The yong Gentleman was moft warie and wife, as manie times by experience I was 
sufficiently thereof afcertayned. Hee came but seldome times, and that in mofte honeft 
and seemely sort where I was, and having (as it seemed) purpofed the selfe same thing, 
that I hadde done, which was to conceale altogether thefe amorous flames, did yet 
with many privie and Stealing lookes, not a fewe times pittifully beholde me. He did 
therfore make thofe kindled flames in me, more fervent and livelie, and revived thofe 
againe, (yf anie they were) that were spent and quite confumed in me. But the beginning 
of all this love was not so ioyfull and happy, but the sequell and ende of it was more 
sorrowfull and unfortunate, at what time I remained deprived of his sight, becaufe 
thefe eyes beeing denyed their wilhed ioy, did minifter a greevous occafion to my poore 
harte of greefe, whereuppon my sighes both in quallitie and quantitie were greatly 

augmented: And hote defire, occupying almoft every leaft sence of myne, 


Divers did make me live as one befides my selfe, and as if I had not beene there 
accidents of | where I was, made many that saw me, to wonder often times at me, attribut 
love ing afterwardes infinite and feyned occafions (taught mee onely of love) 


efpecially to such strange and uncouth accidents. And befides all thys, taking from 
ina weake mee manie times my sweete refte in the night time, and appetite in the 
mind day, did drive me sometimes to certaine suddaine and furious kinds of 
actions, and tranfported my tongue into strange and fonde speeches. 
Behold how my unaccuftomed gorgious apparrell, my prodigall attyre, my scalding 
and newe sighes, my unwonted gefture, franticke fits, the loffe of my reft, quietnes, 
and health, and many other things, which this newe love brought wyth it, amongrtt 
many other Servaunts and familiars in my houfe, made a Nurce of mine efpecially 
to mervaile much, who, as shee was burdened with many yeeres, so in rype wyfedome 
and good experience shee was not yong at all. And who having sometimes knowne 
and tryed the heate of Cupids flames, and making semblance to the contrary, did 
oftentimes reprehende mee, and my sufpected follies. But finding me on a day laide 
upon my bedde, and oppreffed with deepe melancholy and sadnes, and perceiving by 
my face, that I was overcharged with burdens of heavy thoughts, and seeing no com- 
pany with me but her felfe, began thus to say unto me: 
“Oh Daughter, deerer to me then myne owne hart Strings, what cares doo moleft 
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thee thus of late? Now thou spendeft not one howre (whom sometimes I was wont to 
see merry and free from all penfivenes) without infinite cares, and burning sighes.” 
Then after a great sigh, and often chaunging of my colour, turning me 
The Nurce now this way, nowe that way, my tongue beeing scarce able to forme and 
her speeche to fafhion one worde aright, I aunfwered her againe. 
Fiammetta “ O deere Nurce, no newe thing doth annoy mee, neyther do I feele 
any more greefe, then I was wont to doo, thefe naturall courfes onelyexcepted, 
and influences, which, never keeping us in one Stay and eftate of life, make mee at 
this prefent (more then they were wont) bothe painefull and penfive.” 

“Thou verily dooft deceive mee Daughter,” (aunfwered the olde Nurce againe,) 
“nor dooft conceive how great a matter it is, to make temperate and advifed perfons 
beleeve one thing in words, and to shewe the contrarie by demonftration. Thou needeft 
not to keepe that hidden from mee, which manie daies since I did knowe to be in thee.” 

Alas when I heard her say so, surprifed with great mervaile and greefe, knowing my 
selfe to be touched to the quick, with an angrie countenaunce I said to her. 

“Then if thou dooft know, why dooft thou aske? Wherfore I requefte no more at thy 
handes, but to conceale and keepe that clofe which thou knoweft.” 

“T will not beleeve me,” (saide she againe) “ difclofe that, which is neither lawfull 
nor reafonable to acquaint others withall, earneftly befeeching the Gods, that before J 
manifeft (during the well-nigh finifhed courfe of my poore life) anie thing, which 
(much or little) may turne to thy shame, or that may in anie one iotte preiudicate thy 
honor, honeftie, and vertuous name, the earth may open and swallow me alive. It is a 
good while since my Daughter, that I learned to keepe secrecie in matters (perhaps) of 
as great importaunce as this: And therefore live secure of this, admonifhing thee to 
take dilligent heede, and to be verie carefull, leaft others know that by thy indirect deal- 
ings, and unadvifed practices, which without report either of thy selfe, or of anie other 
but thy outward countenance onely, and meere behaviour I have perceived. But if this 
kinde of mad follie, into which (I knowe thou art rafhly fallen) were befeeming a 
Woman of thy eftate, if thou wert as wyfe nowe as of late thou wert, I would leave it to 
thine owne confideration, beeing certaine, that my counfell heerein shoulde take no place, 
as a thing needeleffe. But becaufe this cruell Tyrant, (to whom like a yong and ignorant 
Woman, not taking anie heede of him, and of his poyfoned bayts, thou hafte simply sub- 
iected thy selfe) hath, together with thy sweete libertye, bereaved thee alfo of thy sounde 
underftanding, I thinke it not amiffe to put thee freendly in remembraunce, and humbly 
to entreate thee, that from thy impotent and chafte breaft, thou wouldfte banith all wicked 
thinges, and naughtie thoughts, and by oblivion confume thefe unhoneft flames, and not 

to suffer thy selfe become a handmaide and bondslave to moft filthy hope. 
He that And nowe it is time to refift with force and courage, becaufe whofoever doth 
refifteth Stoutly refift, and oppofe himfelfe in the beginning, he may eafily dryve out 
love in the this villanous and envious love, and like a worthy and wyfe Conqueror may 
beginning, safely triumphe over him. But whofoever with continued thoughts and flat- 
doth overe _ tering imaginations dooth continue and maintaine it, may hardlie, and too 
come itin late caft of his yoke, into the which voluntarilie hee did put hys neck.” 
the end “ Alas ” (said I then) “ howe eafie is it to talke of thofe thinges, and 

howe difficult a matter to remedy them.” 
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“Although” (said she againe) “that they are verie harde to bee done, yet are they 
poffible inough to be reformed, and ought to be performed. Thou seeft, or (at the leaft 
if thou wilt) mayft see, that in following thine owne fancies, thou haft (as it were) a 
certaine kind of defire to ruinate the highnes of thy birth, to obfcure the great and shyn- 
ing fame of thy manifold vertues, to loofe the fower of thy beautie, to blemith thy 
honour in this prefent worlde, and to difcredit all thofe other good parts in thee befides, 
which ought ofall Women to be kept holy and unftained, and efpecially ofsuch as thou art, 
whofe vertues (as in nobilitie thou art above the reft) shoulde alfo shine above the ref. 
And befides all this, to hazard the loffe of the gracious favoure of thy noble Husbande, 
whom thou haft so long (and yet dooft) loved so well, and who entirelie loveth thee 
againe. Thou shouldeft not truely have so much as a thought of idle love, neither doo I 
thinke (if like a wyfe Woman thou dooft but take sound counfell of thy selfe) that thou 
wilt, nor canft bufie thy wits about it. But thefe olde breafts of mine with manie yeeres 
worne out (of the which thou diddeft firft sucke out thy nourifhing milke and living 
suftenance) even by thefe, mofte humbly I pray thee, that thou wouldeft in thefe 
timerous occurrents succor thy selfe, and be careful both for thy health and honor, 
and in thefe thy perplexities not to reieét my weake and willing comforts. And think 
moreover that an earneft wyll and defire to bee made whole againe, is not the smalleft 
parte, and no little helpe to recover thy former health.” 

Then I began thus to reply. “O deere Nurce, well doo I knowe, that thefe things 

which thou telleft me are moft true, but franticke furie compelleth mee 
Awyllto to followe that which is my bane, and my guilty minde, and overrafh in her 
be healed is, defires, attempts in vaine to put thy counfel in practice, becaufe that 
part of bealth which reafon willeth me to doo, is overcome by unrulie will, which moft 
in anyone — mightilie dooth dominate in me. Love with his deitie doth poffefle my 
that is sicke harte, and there, with his mightie signory overruleth my subieét mind. 

And how hard a matter it is for a feeble woman to refift hys forces. (Ah 
Nurce) thou knoweft well enough.” 

And having so said, overcome by the force of my greevous paffion, and fainting I 
fell betweene her armes. But shee, troubled in mind more then before, with an auftere 
countenaunce, and sharper speeches began to difcipline mee thus: “ You wilfull com- 
panie of amorous and wanton yong Gentlewomen, kindled with burning defires, and 
firie lufte, which spurring you forwardes to impious idolatrie, have fondlye found out 
Love to be a God, who more iuftly deferveth the title and name of franticke furie. And 
call him the Sonne of Venus, saying that he deriveth his omnipotent power from the 
third Heaven, as though you woulde excufe your follyes with a needleffe kind of 
neceffitie. O deceived soules, and utterlie devoide of all reafon, and moft ignorant of 
that which you saie. Sent from the infernall furies, with a suddaine and swift Aight he 
vifiteth all the world, bringing to him that dooth entertaine him, not deitie but difpaire, 
not freendly felicitie, but fendlie folly, allighting on thofe whom he doth knowtoabounde 

in superfluitie of worldly goods, and to enioye them with a vaine and 
Wanton prodigall mind, and on him whom he thinketh fitteft and moft forwarde 
love to make him place. And thys is heere moft manifeft by thee. Why, doo 
reproved we not see holy Venus to dwell oftentimes in little cottages, bothe profit- 
able and neceffarie for our procreation? Yes, truly. But this: who by 
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frenfie is called Love, coveting ever diffolute thinges, lodgeth in no other place, but 
where happy Fortune dooth smyle, and where her gyfts abound. Thys dainty one, dif 
dayning no leffe sufficient foode to satiffie nature, then neceflary clothing, doth frame 
all hys perfwafions to delicate fare, and sumptuous attire, and so entermingling his 
secrete and sweete poyfon with them, doth deceive and deftroye unwarie and ignoraunt 
soules. Thys more willingly and often seene in high and princly Palaces, is seldome 
or never seene in poore and Country cottages. Becaufe it is a certaine precife peftilence, 
which dooth chufe out onely brave and Stately lodginges, as moft agreeable in the ende 
to his wicked practices. We see in poore and simple people, effects of good and quiet 
confequence, but in the rich, wallowing in pleafure, and shyning in theyr abundaunce 
of gold, (infatiable as well in this as in all thinges els) that he is (more then is requifite) 
for the moft part founde: and that which he cannot doo (who can doo moft) he dooth 
defire, and efpecially endevour to bring to pafle. Among whom I perceive thee (moft 
unhappy and unfortunate Miftreffe) to be one, who by too much wealth, eafe and idle 
pleafure, haft entred into thefe newe and unbefeeming cares.” 

Whon,, after I had a good while heard, I aunfwered thus againe. “ Holde thy peace 
thou olde and foolifh dotarde, and prate not thus againft my God. Thou speakett 
voluntarily againft him, thy self beeing no leffe impotent for thefe effects, then iuftly 
caft of all menne, blafpheming hym nowe, whom in time of thy yonger yeres thou 
diddeft religiously adore. If other Ladies, more noble, wifer, and more famous then 
my selfe have heretofore thus entitled him, and ceafe not yet to call him by the name of 
a mighty God, how can I then alone give him anie newe or devifed name? To be plaine 
with thee, I am become his Subieét, but from whence the occafion of this allegance 
doth spring, I neither know nor can tell thee. And what can I doo more? My feminine 
forces conioined oftentimes wyth hys celeftiall power are overcome, and conftrained to 
retyre backe againe. Wherefore there refteth no more for the end of my newe and mor- 
tall paynes, but my neere death, or els the enioying of my wifhed love, which woes I 
praye thee to mitigate (if thou art so wife as I efteeme thee) by thy sage counfel and 
speedie helpe, which will perhaps leffen them at the leaft, or els by thy bitter repre- 
henfions surceafe to exa{perate and make them greater, blaming that in mee, which my 
soule, (not able to doo otherwife) with all the power and force it hath, is wholly dif- 
pofed to follow.” She departed therfore out of my Chamber somewhat offended (as 
she had indeede good caufe) at this my peremtorie anfwere, not giving mee one word 
againe, but murmuring (I know not what) with her selfe, leaving me all alone. 

Nowe was my loving Nurce I say gone, without speaking anie more to me, whofe 

counfelles though unadvifedly reie¢éted of me, yet, I remaining all alone, 
In this place pondered all her wordes in my carefull breaft. And (although my under- 
one may see ftanding was obfcured with miftie clowdes of senceles love), I founde 
how contrarie in them nevertheleffe a sweete and relyfhed tafte, which making my hart, 
senfualitie is touched as it were with repentance, with a wavering and unconftant 
to reafon mind I did confider better of that, which (even now I told her) I had 

tefolved to folow. Wherfore beginning nowe to thinke and to perfwade 
my selfe to let this doubtfull and daungerous matter paffe away, I thought it good to 
call her backe againe for my needeful comfort: but this good motion was quickly coun- 
termaunded by a new and suddaine accident. Becaufe lying all alone in my secrete 
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Chamber, a moft faire Lady (not knowing from whence she came) appeared before 
mine eyes, glittering with such shyning light, that compaffed her round about, that my 
dazeled cies might scarce behold her, who standing thus before mee, 
Venus doth without either moving or speaking, as much as by the golden light I 
appeare might illuminate and sharpen my cies, so far foorth did I caft their beames, 
unto ber untill at lafte her beautifull forme, and formall feyture of her body was 
fully arrived to my perfect knowledge. Whom when I did cleerely see, 
to be all naked, saving only a thine vaile of fine purple silk, which (although it 
covered some part of her snow white body) did nevertheles abridge my sight in look- 
ing on her no more, then if I had beheld some goodly figure or Image 
A fine enclofed in criftal or cleere glaffe. Her maieftical head, the haire whereof 
defcription of did so much exceede gold in brightnes, as the golden colour of ours 
a fayre paffeth the yelloweft and softeft in fairenes, was crowned with a fine Garland 
woman of greene Myrtils, under the shadow of which, I saw two eyes of incompar- 
able beauty, and paffing lovelie to behold, did caft foorth a mervailous and 
splendant brightnes, and all the reft of her faire face, was in like proportion adorned 
with such divine beautie, that her like on earth myght not (I think) be found. She 
spake not a word, glorying perhaps in her selfe, to see me gaze on her so much, or els to 
pleafe and delight me, perceiving so greatly content and defirous to behold her, yet at 
length, by little and little in the tranfparant and shyning light, more cleerely difcovering 
to mee the faireft parts of her daintie body, becaufe shee knew that with my unable 
tongue I coulde not rehearfe her exceeding beauties, nor (without evident sight of them) 
imagine any such to live amongft mortall men. Which admirable beauties, when she 
perceived, that I had severally and earneftly marked, and to marvaile no leffe at the 
rare perfection of them, as to wonder at her comming thither, with a pleafant and mild 
countenaunce, and with an angelicall voyce, she began to speake thus unto me: 
“Yong Lady, and of all others moft noble, what doft thou intend to doo, difturbed 
by the new counfels of thy old Nurce? Knoweft thou not, that thefe are 
Venus ber —_— more intricate and harder to follow, then love it self, from which so fondly 
speeche to _—_ thou defireft to fee? Doft thou not conceive what great and intollerable 
Fiammetta _ sorow they keepe in Store for thee? moft foolifh woman, once and even 
now ours, and by the bable of the old woman doft now feare to bee ours 
againe, like her who is yet ignorant of the quantity of our great delights, and quality 
of our sweete ioyes? Unadvifed as thou art, upholde and maintaine him by our speeches, 
whom the heavens and earth canne scarce containe with his might. What dooft thou 
know how much our Winged Sonne without refiftance doth raigne, and command, 
as much as Phebus, ryfing with his golden beames out of the rich Ganges, and plunging 
in the Hifperian waves with his wearied Chariot, to give some refte to his fainting Steedes, 
and to eafe his owne labors, seeth in a cleere day: And howe he dilateth his signorie 
over all that, which is shut uppe between cold Arture and the burning Pole, who is 
not onelie a God in heaven amongft other Goddes, but is so much more mighty then 
all the reft, that there is not any one there, who hath not beene somtimes wounded with 
his inevitable weapons. With golden and coloured feathers, fying swiftlie thorow out 
his kingdoms, in a moment of time hee dooth vifite them all, and governing his Strong 
bow uppon his Stretched String, cunningly direéteth his arrowes, wrought by us and 
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tempered in our holy waters: and when he findeth out some one, more woorthy and fit 
for his service then another, hee shootes them speedily wherefoever it pleafeth him. Hee 
dooth stir up and augmentin yong men cruell and firy Aames, and in tyred 

The great | andold men, doth renue their spent and wafted heate, inflaming the chafte 

force of breaftes of virgins with an unknowne and hidden fire, and kindling lively 
Love and lovely coales, as well in wives as in widowes. He commaunded 
when he lift, the Gods (scorched with his firebrands) to leave the 

Heavens above, and with counterfet shapes, and falfe habites, to soiourne on the earth. 
Was not Phebus, who conquered swelling Python, and firfttuned the melodious Cyterns 
of Parnafjus, many times his vaffale, sometimes for foolifh Daphne, sometimes for 

Climene, and sometimes for Leucothoe, and for manie moe? Yes truly. And at the last 

hyding his great light under the shape of a poore enamored Sheepheard kept Admetus 

his Hocks. Iupiter himfelf, who doth govern the heavens, and controleth all the Goddes, 
by his compulfion, tooke uppon him formes farre unbefeeming his omnipotent deitie, 

Sometimes spreading his winges under the shape of a lillie white byrd, 

All thefe sounded forth more sweet and pitiful notes, then the dying Swannes of 
fables are | Meander. And somtimes tranfformed into a yong and goodly white 
touched of | Bullock, with rude horns on his mighty Godhead, bellowed out amids 

Ovid in bis the meadowes, fieldes and plaines, his amorous plaints, and deyned not 

tranfforma- to Stoope and proftrate his backe to the knees and seate of a sillye mayde, 

tions and so with his enioyed and sweete pray, with cloven hoofes, inftedde of 

cutting owers, his broade and Strong breft parting the waves, and making 

way thorowe the deepeft and raging billowes, he paffed his brothers kingdomes, who 

for Semele in his owne forme, and who for the love of Caly/to, turned himfelf into 

the likeneffe of Diana, And to tel of that which in times paft he did, metamorphized 

into a shower of gold, for the love of fair Danaece, and transformed into other 

shapes for many more, it would be too long. And the fierce God of war, whofe angry 

and sterne countenaunce, and whofe boyfterly behaviour doth make the very Gyants 

afraide, hath tempered his terrible and mortall effeéts under his power, and was content 

to become a Lover. And Iupiter, his blacke Smith, who never stirreth from his firy forge, 

continually beating and framing thunderbolts, hath beene alfo kindeled with his fire, 

and smitten with his golden bolts, which are more mighty, and wound more deepe 
then his, though made of hard yron and Ssturdie Steele. And my selfe likewife, (although 
Tam his mother) could not defende my selfe from hys might, whofe streames of mourning 

teares powred foorth for sweet Adonis his untimely and cruell death, can sufficiently 
teftifie. But wherfore doo weetrouble our selves wyth recitall of so many examples? There 

is no deity in Heaven, which hath efcaped him, but only Diana. And she delighting 

her selfe in woods and hunting, hath fled (nay as some think) rather hid her selfe from 

him. But if perhaps (as incredulous) thou doft not allow of this true and tried examples 

of the Gods, whofe manfion places are in the heavens above, and art defirous to know 

who hath in earth beneath felt the like, so many there are, that I scarcely know where 

to begin, promifing and giving thee to underftand, that they were no bafe, poore, or 

simple men, but the Stouteft and moft valiant wights that ever lived. And firft of all let 

us behold the moft Strong and invincible son of Alcmena, who laying afide his dyzie 

atrowes, and cafting of his huge & rough Lyons skynne, delighted very often to paffe 
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his loving times away in framing and fitting Emeralds for his martiall fingers, and 
afterwardes to prefcribe Lawes for his rugged and bufhy locks, and by one and one to 
sette them in effeminate and fine order. 

“And that mighty hande, with the which hee hadde but erft caryed his Sronge and 
knottie clubbe, killed great Antheus and beate downe, and drawne from Pluto his 
Pallace gate the hellifhe triple headed Dogge, did now drawe foorth small threedes, 
which he span on Jole her diftaffe: And thofe shoulders, on which high heaven was 
impofed (Atlas chaunginge shoulders with him) were firft tenderly preffed, and be- 
clipped of Jole: And afterwardes (to pleafe her the more,) covered with embrodered 
garments of fine purple and gold. What amorous Paris did for his sake, what faire 
Hellene, what Clytemneftra, and what Egiftus did, all the world dooth knowe to well. 
And therefore as (needeleffe alfo) I omitte to speak of Achilles, of Scylla, Ariadne, 
Leander, Dido, and many mote. 

“ Beleeve me (Lady) this is a holy fyer, and of great force. Now haft thou (therefore) 

heard howe mighty Gods in heavens, and no meane men in earth have 
Love dooth beene under the swet yoake of my princely Sonne. But what wilt thou 
worke bis say of his force extended in irrationall and brute beaftes, as well in the 
force even in ayre, as in the earth. For him the mornefull Turtle Dove dooth followe her 
brute beaftes mate: and our prittie Pigeons with a merveilous kinde of affection, doo 

kiffe and bill their looving ones alfo. And there is not any beaft living in 
the wide earth, that can, or dooth, at any time efcape his gins. The feareful Harts in the 
Woods waxing fierce, and cruell amongft themfelves, when he dooth wounde them 
with his dartes, fightinge and braying after their defired and loving Hinds, shew blody 
signes of this burning heate. The enraged and wylde Bores foming at the mouth with 
whot and firie froth, provoked by the inftinéte, and lawes of naturall love, prepare and 
whet theyr tearing tuskes, to fight. And the whot Lions of Libia smitten with Loove, 
make all the wooddie hilles, and hollowe valleyes to refound with their roaring outcries. 
But leaving the woodes and champaignes, I say moreover, that the Gods of the Seas 
and running Rivers, even in their coldeft waters, feele the burning and unquenchable 
heate of my Son. Nor doo I thinke that it is unknowen tothee, what approved teftimonie 
Neptunus, Glaucus, Alfeus, and others have given thereof, who were not able to ex- 
tinguifh, no, not so much as to mitigate thefe Hames with their colde and frozen 
floodes: which although it hath beene of every one long since knowne in earth, and in 
the deepeft waters, yet penetrating further into the bowelles of the earth, it dooth violently 
make open way to the dreadfull King of the darke Stigian Lakes. Heaven and earth 
therefore, the Sea and Hell have affaied the vertue and force of his arrowes. And be- 
caufe thou mayeft in fewe words comprehend every thing concerning his mighty 
Strength, I say, that all things are subiect to natures lore, and no power is free from it, 
and that this it selfe, alfo is under his lawes. For if he dooth once commaunde, olde 
hatreds and grudges are forgotten, and newe angers and auncient rancours give place 
to his forcible fiers. 

“And laft of all, his power Stretcheth forth so farre, that it dooth make mothers 
in lawe become gracious and grateful to their Steppe children, which is no little 
wonder. What dooft thou therefore seeke? What dooft thou doubt of? What dooft 
thou foolifhly fiez If so many devine Goddes, so manie and so mighty men, and 
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so many fierce and cruel beafts have beene conquered of him, wilt thou then thinke it 
a shame to be overcomed? Alas thou knoweft not what thou haft to doo? But it may be, 
in submitting thy selfe to him, thou dooft expect some bitter reprehenfion, and dooft 
(perhaps) feare some shame to enfue thereof, which can by no meanes fall unto thee, 
since a thoufande more excellent women then thy selfe, having committed tenne thou- 
{and greater faultes. then this shall sufficiently excufe thee, and, as great prefidentes of 
this thy reafonable lappes (if so it be) exempte thee from reproch: who, as thou art not 
so mightie as they, haft not erred so much as they have doone. But if thofe motives doo 
not alter thy minde, and yet perhappes will obftinately still refifte, Thinke that thou canft 
not ioine with Jupiter in vertue, with Iuno in ritches, with Apollo in wifedome, and with 
me in beauty. And if all we have beene overcome, dooft thou onely thinke to triumphe 
in thy sole conqueft? Thou art deceived, if thou art of this opinion, and shalt suffer a 
bafe foile in thine own prowd conceite. Let that suffice thee, which heretofore hath 
beene enough, and so much for heaven and earth, and make not thy selfe so timerous 
in saying ‘I have a husband, and holy lawes and promifed faith forbiddeth me 
thefe thinges,’ becaufe they are but vaine conceites and frivolous obie¢tions againft 
his vertue. For lyke a Strong and mighty Prince he dooth plant his eternall lawes, when, 
not caringe for other of meaner subftaunce, hee dooth account them but bafe and servile 
rules. Pafipbe likewife had a husband, and Phedra, and I my selfe, when I looved. Nay 
husbands themfelves for the moft part loove other women, when they have wives of 
their owne, as Iafon for example, Hercules and wife Uliffes. No iniurie therefore is offered 
unto them, if that they are counterchecked with those lawes, which they themfelves 
ufe towardes other. No prerogative is graunted more to them, then to women. Wher- 
fore abandon thefe foolifh and unconftant thoughts, and loove securely as thou haft 
beegunne. Beholde if thou wilt not submit thy selfe to mighty loove, of neceffitie 
thou muft flie away, and whether wilt thou take thy Aight but that he will purfue, 
and overtake thee? His power is alike in every place, and wherefoever thou goeft, thou 
art Still in his kindomes, in the which none can hide themfelves no longer then 
it pleafeth him to suffer them. Let this suffice thee (young Ladie) that thou art not 
molefted with such abhominable and wicked luft, as Mirra, Semiramis, Biblis, Canace, 
and Cleopatra were. My Son shall worke in thee no &traung and new thinges. He dooth 
rule by lawes as well as other Gods, in following which, thou muft perfwad thy selfe, 
that thou art not the firft, and shalt not be the laft. And if peradventure thou dooft be- 
leeve, that thou dooft at this prefent love alone, thy beleefe is but vaine, and falfe. For to 
let the other world paffe in silence, which is full of them, let us onely looke into thy noble 
Citty, in the which thou haft many brave and infinite companions. And note this 
withall, that what hath beene, and is doone of so many wife and iudicious perfons, may 
not iuftly bee thought vaine and accompted frivolous. Followe us therefore, and with 
thankfull wordes and grateful deeds requite our deitie for thy peereleffe beauty, and 
intermit not to remember her, who hath out of the number of simple and ignorant 
soules, chofen and tooke thee, to make thee know and participate the pleafure of our 
gifts,” 
Alas, good Ladies, what shold or could I anfwer, to such perfwafive or forcible 
reafons alleaged by so mighty a Goddeffe, but only this: “ Difpofe with me as it 
pleafeth thee beft.” I say therfore, that now she held her peace, when I having gathered 
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all her words into the depth of my capacitie, and felt them full of infinite excufes, and 
knowing her alfo better now (then at the first,) refolved with my selfe to embrace and 
follow her sweet and pleafing counfelles: Wherefore rifing quickly out of my bedde, 
and with an humble minde cafting my knees on the ground, being full of feare, I began 
softely to say thus unto her. “ Oh eternall and singuler beauty, Oh heavenly deity, Oh 
onely Lady and miftrefle of my refolute minde, whofe force the more it 
The force of is refitted, the more it is felte, pardon my simple and foolifhe encounter, 
loove is felt which I have made againft the pearcing weapons of thy unknowen and 
moft senfibly puiffant Sonne: And worke with mee at thy owne pleafure. And stoop 
and Stronger ing to thy will, guerdon my faith as thou haft promifed at fit time and 
to in them —_ convenient place, becaufe that others prayfing thy effectes in me, and 
that expell it wishing themfelves the like, the number of thy subieéts may without 
ende encreafe,” 

I had scarcelie spoken thefe wordes, when mooving from the place where she Stood, 
she came to me, and with a fervent kinde of affeCtion and merrie countenaunce emv 
bracing mee, she firft kiffed my forehead, and afterwardes, as falfe Afcanius breathing 
secreet and burning fire into Dido her mouth so shee refpiring the lyke into mine, made 
my firft defires more whot, and my paffions more fervent, as after to the ruine of my 
tormented hart I felte them. And opening a little her purple vaile, she showed me be- 
tweene her delicate paps, the lively image of my belooved gentleman, enfolded in a fyne 
garment, whofe sweete face seemed to be full of many cares, not so much unlike to 
mine, and sayde thus. Beholde young Ladye thy loovinge and loyall gentleman. And 
wee have not given thee Lifta, Geta nor Birria for thy lover, nor one like to any of thefe. 
But being moft worthy for many brave parts, and a beautiful perfonage to be belooved 
of any Goddeffe, dooth loove thee (as we have ordained) more then hymelfe, and will 
continue the same for ever. Wherefore driving all foolifh feare away, addicte thy selfe 
ioyfully againe to his pure and deferved loove. Thy meritorious prayers have with pittie 
penetrated into our eares, and therefore affure thy selfe that thou shalt without fayle 
according to thy will and workes reape no small benefit of them.” And thus without 
speaking any more she vanifhed sodainly out of my sight. 

Alas poore wretch that I am, could I other wife thinke trying the sequelles of her 
sugered suggeftions, and of my enfuing miferies, but that this counterfaite Goddefle, 
was rather cruell Cte/ipbone, then gentle Venus, that thus appeared unto me, who laying 
afide for a while her uglie and hideous haire, no otherwife then Iuno the shining glory 
of her deity, and taking upon her a devine forme, as she did an olde and crooked shape, 
reprefented her before my eyes, as shee came to Semele, giving me, as she did alfo her, 
sweet counfell mixte with reveng and poyfonne of my finall overthrowe and helpleffe 
fall: receiving which into my miferable breft, was the greateft occafion, and only caufe, 
O godly fayth, reverend shame, and moft holy chaftity, to drive and banifhe you from 
the same, from that then chaft (I meane) but nowe unworthy and spotted breft of 
myne. But pardon sweete vertues, pardon me, if due penaunce of a sinner, and suf 
tayned punifhment of this guilte, may impetrate any remiffion or favour at all. But 
now after the Goddeffe was gonne from my sight I remayned as one refolute to followe 
her pleafures: And although this furious paffion which I paffed troubled my wittes, 
and dulled all my sences, one onely sparke of all that good, and wifedome, which was 
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loft and gonne, kindled (I knowe not for what deferte of mine) a prudent counfell, 
and knowledge of this true rule in my smothered and confumed hart, which was, that 
loove once difcovered doth never or very seldome come to a happy and 
To difclofed good ende. And therefore amongeft other profound thoughtes (although 
loove a happy it was harde for me to doo) I intended not to prefer wil before reafon, in 
end, is seldome bringing such defires to theyr wilhed ende. And though I was truely by 
or never divers intermediate chaunces greatly conftrained, yet so much favour 
graunted was graunted mee, that without overcharging the marke, and Stoutlie 
enduring the greefe, I paffed it well away. And yet in truth the forces 
which I yet have, are of sufficient power to upholde and conferve such counfayle. 
Becaufe (although I write moft true things) I have in such order set them downe, that 
except he, who dooth knowe them as well as I, being the occafion of them all, no other, 
were he of never so sharpe a witte and readie conceite, could underftande and knowe 
that it was I. And even him I pray (if this little booke chaunce ever to come to his 
handes,) that, for that loove which sometimes he bare me, he would conceale that, which 
in manifefting it, would not turne to his honor or profitte. And if hee have taken that 
loove from me without any demerite of my owne part, that at the leaft, he would not 
difpoffeffe me of that honor, which, (admit that uniuftlie I have it) he cannot (though 
he would) render unto me againe. Adhering therefore to this determination, and bride- 
ling my eger defires, and too to foreward in their owne difcovery, with a Strained and 
unpatient rayne of sufferance, I endevored with all diligence (and at my fitteft opor- 
tunity) by aluring meanes, and did practife fine and subtile demonftrances to kindle 
the young gentleman with those coales, with the which my selfe was inflamed, and 
to warne him to be as warie, and cunning in his proper affayres, as I was wife and cir- 
cumfpect in my actions. 
_ In bringing which to speedy effect, daungerous delayes were not deferred, and thought 
not my travile in the same, eyther to long or to great, becaufe if the true teftimonie of the 
qualities of the hart is comprifed in thofe, which are not different in 
The condition paflions, I quickly perceived, that wilhed effedts did followe my defires: 
of the beart | whereupon I sawe him not only ful of amorous heate, but very wife alfo 
is oftentimes and expert in purfuing his amorous enterprifes, which thinges did yeeld 
comprebended me no small ioy and great contentation. With as earneft care therfore 


in thofe and due confideration, tendring my unfufpected honor, as alfo to satiffie 
which are his deepe defires, when time and place dyd graunt him fit oportunitie, 
alike he did seriously solicite me, and (as I beleeve) not without great paine 


trying the utmoft of his skil) to gaine the familiaritie of every one, that 
was neereft allyed, and did daily converfe with me, but efpecially and laft of al, to 
infinuate into the acquaintaunce of my husband and firmely to purchafe his freendfhip. 
The which he did not only obtaine, but did with such shewe of great goodwill and 
favour enioye it, that there was nothing that might content or pleafe either of them if 
mutually and loovinglie the same was not made knowen to each other. I beleeve (fayre 
Ladies) that without writing it, you may eafily knowe, or at leaft may imagine, how 
greatly this pleafed me. For what woman is there so foolifhe, who would not efpeciallie 
conceive as much? 
This singuler and wilhed priviledge, I enioyed by this happy familiaritie, that pub- 
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liquely, and in all companies I might talke with him, and he difcourfe with me againe. 
Who thinking it now hie time to proceede to matters of greater effects, sometimes with 
some other (perceiving that I might both heere and underftand him) 
Not with _—_difcourfed of suche thinges, by the which I knewe (moft willing to learne 
words onely the principles of this newe lawe) not by his talke onely, which he had 
but with with others, that he could cunningly and subtillie declare his affection, 
actions and = and finely have an aunfwer thereof againe, but with divers motions 
gefture love —alfo of his handes, and gefture in his countenaunce, and body, he coulde 
may be paffing well perfourme the same. And thus with pretty leffons pleafing 
manifefied my willing minde so much, I learned alfo to bee so diligent and warie 
a scholler, that I would not tell him anything, or he to me againe, but 
by thefe unfufpected meanes, whereby equally and iuftly we conceived our hidden 
conceits. Nor being yet content with thefe honeft helpes, by figurative speeches and 
invented names hee taught mee howe to speake in open company, to make me therby 
more affured of his fervent loove, calling me by the name of Fiammetta, and hymfelfe 
Pampbilus: Alas howe many times in the prefence of my selfe, and of my deereft freendes 
being prittely heated with feafting, and looves cates, did he devife (fayning Fiammetta 
and Pampbilus to be Grecians) how I with him, and he with me, were firft combined 
in looving bondes: And afterwardes what accidentes did enfue of this Grecian loove, 
collouring his forged novell with fit and faygned names. It made me truely many times 
to laughe, not so much at the gravitie and counterfaite modeftie in his difcourfe, as at 
the simplicitie and good meaning of thofe, who gave eare and beleefe to his tale. 
And yet I was sometimes afrayd, leaft that both his difordinate heates might have 
unadvifedly (perhappes) tranfported his tongue thether, whether, it would afterwardes 
have repented, that it runned. But as he was a more prudent and perfect scholler then 
I tooke him to be, so did he craftely take heede of speaking of falfe Latine. O gentle and 
pittifull Ladies, what dooth notloove teache his subieétes: and whom dooth nothe enable 
to learne wife difcourfes, and acquainte him with brave and commendable fashions? 
Myfelfe being but a young and simple woman in such paftimes, and scarce able 
amongft other gentlewomen my companions, in plaine and common thinges to untie 
my unperfect tongue, by giving a willing and an affectionted eare to his 


Loove a speeches, did reape thereby so much fruite, that in a short time, in fayning 
cunning and talking I thought I did excell every famous Poet. For there were fewe 
mafter or none of his prefuppofed pofitions, but with a fictious and painted tale 


I woulde have effectually argued, and fitly aunfwered to the same, (a 
very hard thing in my opinion for a young gentlewoman to learne so soone, and more 
difficult to tel, or put in practife). But all thefe shiftes would seeme but shadowes, and 
of no confequence, if I did write and set downe (if prefent matter shoulde require), 
with what subtill fights I did experiment the faith of one of my moft familiar and trufty 
women, to whom we bothe purpofed to committe the secrecie of our hidden love (not 
as yet by speeches manifefted to anie one) confidering with my selfe, that enclofed in 
my burning breft it coulde not bee kept there long without great trouble and greefe, 
and perhappes without some violent and suddaine iffue, unleffe there were some meanes 
and remedies applyed to the contrarie. It would be befides this a tedious labour to 
recount, what counfell, and how manie devifes were excogitated betweene her and me 
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(perhaps in vain and foolifh matters) and never put in ufe, no not so much as imagined 
of anie before: All which, although I have seene them putte in tryall to my great pre- 
ijudice and hinderaunce, I am not sorrie nevertheleffe, that I have knowne them. 

If I doo not erre (Gentlewomen) in my opinion, the great firmenes of our yong yeeres 
was verie straunge to beholde, if that with a due and perfecte confideration it is well 

weighed, how hard a thing it is for the enamored mindes of two yong 
With what and rawe lovers to continue any long time united together, but that on 
difficulty the one or other side, spurred on wyth superflous and overruling defires, 
lovers are _— they should alter and wander out of reafons courfe. But the bondes of our 
contained in loves were so faft knit, and of such rare tenour, that the graveft, wifeft, 
the bonds of and Strongeft perfonages in like paffages should have gotte them high and 
reason worthy praifes. But now my stayned penne, with an unbridled and wan- 

ton defire, dooth prepare it selfe to write of thofe finall termes of love, beyond 
the which none can paffe furder with deede or defire whatfoever. 

But before I come to this point, as humbly as I may, I implore (gentle Ladyes) your 
pietie, and therewithall that amorous force, which, poffefling your tender breaftes, dooth 
alfo draw your burning defires to such an end. And pray you moreover, if my speeches 
seeme offenfive unto you, (I speak not of the deede, becaufe I know that if you have 
not as yet attained to such felicity, you have in your minds a thoufand times wifhed 
to have felt the same) that then mofte prompt you would arife in my excufe and defence. 
And thou seemelie and honeft shamefaftnes to late (alas) entred into my wilful minde, 
pardon mee, moft earneftlie entreating thee to give place a little while to timerous yong 
Gentlewomen, becaufe secure and free from thy reftraint and menaces, they may reade 
that of me, which in their fervent loves (I know) and hote defires, they alfo wifhe might 

handfomelie befall unto them. With hungry hope (therfore) and full of 
-The slack —_ feareful cares, our longing defires, yet lingring delaies drew one eche daie 
dealing in after other, which bothe of us with painfull thoughts didde hourelie 


conducting endure, albeit that one did manifeft the same in daily meeting, and secrete 


amorous talke together, and the other did shewe her selfe in graunting of it verie 
defires to coye, and in shewe repugnant (though againft her will) as you your 


their endde is selves in seeking that (which perhaps moft of all doth pleafe your wanton 
very bitter appetites) doo knowe well enough that enamoured yong gentlewomen are 
wont to do. He therfore giving but little credit to my words in thefe 
denials, attending fitt time and place, more audacious then advifed in that which he 
did, and more fortunate then wife, obtained that of me, which I as wel as he (though 
with a fained face, and a little rigorous refifting to the contrarie) did moft greedilie defire. 
But if I shoulde for all this affirme, that this was the occafion that made mee love him 
more, I muft confeffe that every time that the remembraunce thereof touched my guiltie 
minde, it brought with it an incomparable greefe. Wherefore let the Gods above, (the 
secret serchers of our harts) bee witneffes wyth me heerein, that this inevitable accident 
was then, and yet is, the leaft caufe of that great love which I beare him. Albeit not 
denying, but that this was then, and evermore since, a moft sweete, wytfhed, and 
welcommed delight unto mee. 
And what simple and slender witted woman is shee who would not wihh that thing, 
which she deerely loved to bee rather neere unto her, then farre of from her, and by how 
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much she loved and defired it, by so much more, to feele the same neereft of al unto her. 
I say therfore, that after such a quickly paffed chance, not fallen in the compaffe of my 
belly before, thogh not seldome times toffed in my thoughts, with exceeding ioy and 
favourable fortune, not once, but manie times by meanes of our proper wits, and new 
inventions, we recreated ourfelves with this maner of dainty difport, although the 
pleafures of the same is now (alas) lighter then the windes fowne from me unhappy 
woman. But yet while thefe pleafant times paffed on, as love itfelf can make true report, 
and give sole teftimony therof, somtimes his unlawful comming unto me, was not 
without great feare, when by some secret means or other, and at unfeafonable times he 
would be with mee: yet how deere was my Chamber unto him, and with what ioye, 
and how willingly did it evermore receive him, whom I did alfo know to ufe more 
reverence in the same, then in any holie Temple. Alas how manie pleafant kiffes, what 
infinite number of loving embracements, and how many sweet nights more gracious 
and deere to us then the lightfome and cleereft daies, did we pafle together without 
sleepe in pleafant devifes and dainty difcourfes. How many other delights 
Maidenly — moft deere to every Lover, have we felt in that bleffed Chamber in the 
shamfaftnes  merrie prime of our happy daies. O moft holye shamefaftnes (a pinching 
a moft bard and hard bridle to wanton and youthful minds) wherfore once again at 
bridle to my requeft doft thou not depart? Why doft thou withholde my pen ready 
wanton and to unfolde our paffed ioyes, and pleafures. Alas, in thinking perhaps to 
frowarde gratify me, thou doft greeve me, and to help me, thou doft hinder me. 
mindes To thofe women therfore to whom nature hath granted so large and 
ample a priviledge, that by thofe things which are spoken, they may 
comprehend and imagine the reft which are concealed to others, not so wife as thefe, 
let them be manifeft and laid open. Nor let not any cal me foole, as ignorant of so much, 
in knowing well enough, that it should have been more honefty for me to have conv 
cealed, then to manifeft that which is already written. But who can countermaunde 
Love, when, with working all hys might and force, he dooth oppofe himfelfe? At this 
point many times I let my pen fall out of my handes, and as often againe (molefted by 
him) I tooke it uppe, and put it to his former taske. 
And finally like a subieé&t and bond woman I muft needs serve him, whom, (when 
I was free in the beginning) I knew not how to refift. He shewed me, that hidden 
delights and privy pleafures, were as much worth againe as hoorded Iewels 
Delights and secrete treafures. But wherefore doo I feede and pleafe my humour about 
which are thefe words. I say, that then I thanked infinite times the holly Goddeffe, 
hidden are as the promifer, and performer of thefe sweete ioyes: Oh how many times 
much worth crowned with her greene leaves, did I vifit her sacred Temples, offering 
as buried up sweete incenfe to her divine Aulters, and howe often did I condemne 
treafure the olde Nurce, and her simple counfell: and did befides this (reioyfing 
and glorying my selfe above all other enamoured yong Gentlewomen 
and Ladies, that I knewe and kept company with) scorne and laughe at their ridiculous 
and appaffionated loves, blaming that in my speeches, which was deereft to my soule, 
saying many times to my selfe. “ There is no woman beloved so as I am, nor any Lady, 
bee she never so noble and faire, that dooth love so brave, so wife, and so worthy a yong 
Gentlemanne as I doo, nor that doth with so greate delight and pleafure reape such 
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amorous fruite in a paradife of all ioy, nor in so great aboundance, I as moft happilie 
and hourely doo tafte.” 

And to bee short, in refpect of this, I efteemed the whole world as a trifle of no 
accounte, and thought that I reached the higheft heavens with my thrife happy heade, 
and wanting (as I thought) nothing els to attaine to the higheft top of felicitie, and to 
the full accomplifhment of all my pleafures and sweete contents, but onely to have had 
the occafion of all my blifful ioy, and bleffed fortune manifefted, and made openly 
knowne to the worlde, thinking with my selfe, that that which delighted me so much, 
should (as myfelfe) have pleafed every one alike: But thou Oh bafhfulneffe on the one 
side, and thou feare on the other, you have (I say) withhelde me, the one threatning me 
eternall infamie, and the other, the loffe of that, of which indeed envious fortune did 
afterwards miferably defpoyle me. 

Thus therefore I paffed this golden and gladfome time many dayes and monethes 
(as it pleafed Love) wythout emulating any loving Ladye or enamoured Gentlewoman, 
loving moft happily, and living moft ioyfully in a worlde of sweete content, and swym- 
ming with full sayles in Seas of heavenly felicities, and of all manner of delights, not 
entertayning so much as a thought of difcontent and sorrowe, and never imagining, 
that thefe pleafures, which then my merry hart was so amply and thorowly poffefled 
of, shoulde bee the roote and plant (in time to come) of my miferable woes, and wofull 
miferies, which at this prefent, without any hope or remedy at all to my hapleffe paine 
and endleffe greefe, too well I know, and moft sencibly feele. 


The Seconde Booke 
of Maifter lohn Boccace 
FIAMMETTA 





WHILST THAT O DEEREST LADIES, I SPENT MY MERRY DAYES 
IN SO PLEASAUNT AND IOCUND A LIFE, AS IS ABOVE 
written, never thinking of future chaunces, cruell fortune dydde secretlie prepare 
her malicious poyfon for mee, and with continual courage (my selfe not sufpecting 
anie thing) did at an inche purfue my ioyfull life. And thinking that (in making 
me become a vaffall to love, and in my chiefeft time of ioy and liberty,) shee was not 
well appaide, but perceiving how this my sweete servitude did yeelde me great delight, 
shee endevoured with a more stinging nettle to torment and pricke my poore and seely 
soule. And her appointed time beeing now come, shee tempered (as after you shall 
perceive) her bitter gallsand woormewood for my unwilling and feeble Stomacke: which 
(maugre my teeth) compelling me to drink, turned my prefent myrth into suddaine 
sadnes, and my wonted laughter into woful lamentations: which thinges not onely 
enduring, but yet thinking it my duetie in wryting them, to shewe them to some others, 
I tooke such compaffion of my selfe, that taking almoft all my force from me, and 
bringing infinite teares to myne eyes, it did hardly permitt mee any thing effectually to 
execute my purpofe heerein: which albeit I may very yll doo, yet wyll I forcibly goe 
about to performe the same. 

After that he andI (the weather falling out verie colde and rainie) were in my Chamv 
ber together, repofing and solacing our selves upon a sumptuous and sweete bedde, 
and Lady Citherea wearied, nay almoft overcome, the dark and silent night with her 
long tariance favourably graunted to our pleafant and defired sports, fitte oportunity 
of time and place: And a great light hanging in the mid{ft of the Chamber glutted his 
eyes and myne (viewing each others beautie) with exceeding toy: of which, while I 
recreated my mind in gazing and difcourfing of his, mine eyes did drinke a superfluous 
kind of sweetnes, which (making their lights inebriated (as it were) with the same, with 
deceitfull sleepe (I know not how) a little while oppreffed, and my wordes interrupted 
alfo in the middes) remained locked uppe clofe in their lyddes. 

Which pleafant and sweete slumber, paffing so mildlie away from me, as it came, 
my eares by chaunce hearde certaine doolefull mutterings and sorrowfull bewaylings 
uttered forth by my beft beloved. Wherfore suddainly troubled in minde, and my 
thoughts at warre within themfelves for his welfare, made meealmofte interrupt him wyth 
thefe words. “ Sweete hart what dooft thou ayle? ” But countermanded by new counfell, 
I kept them in, and with a sharpe eye and subtile eares, secretely beholding him turned 
nowe on the otherside of the bedde, I lyftened a good while to his sorowfull and silent 
words, but mine eares did not apprehend anie of them, albeit I might perceive him 
molefted with great Store of lamentable sobbes and sighes, that hee caft forth, and by 
seeing alfo hys breaft bedewed all wyth teares. 

What words (alas) can sufficiently expreffe, wyth howe manie cares my poore soule 
all thys while (beeing ignoraunt of the caufe) was afflicted? A thoufand thoughts in 
one moment did violentlie runne uppe and downe in my doubtfull mynde, meeting 
all at the lafte, and concludinge in one thing, which was, that hee loving some other 
woman, remained wyth me heere, and in this sorte againft hys wyll. 

My words were very often at the brinck of my mouth, to examine the caufe of his 
greefe, but doubsing leaft hee lamenting in this sorte, and beeing suddainly efpied and 
interrupted of me, he might not bee greatly abafhed thereat, they retyred back, and 
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went downe again: and oftentimes likewife, I turned away mine eies from beholding 
him, becaufe leaft the hote teares diftilling from them, and falling uppon him, might 
have given him occafion and matter to knowe, that I perceived his wofull plight. Oh 
how many impatient meanes did I imagine to practife, becaufe that he (awaking me) 
might coniecture, that I hadde neither hearde his sighes, nor seene his teares: and yet 
agreed to none at all. 

But overcome at the laft with eager defire to knowe the occafion of his complaint, 
becaufe hee shoulde turne him towards mee, as thofe, who in their deepeft sleepe, terryfied 
by dreaming of some great fall, wylde beaft or of some ghaftlie thing, give a suddaine 
Start, and in moft fearefull wife roufe uppe themfelves, affrighted out of theyr sleepe 
and wyttes at once, even so wyth a suddayne and timorous voice I shriked, and lifting 
uppe my selfe, I violently cafte one of my armes over his shoulders. And truly my deceit 
deceived me not, becaufe (clofely wyping away his teares) with infinite (though coun 
terfet) ioy, he quickly turned towardes mee again, and with a pittifull voice sayd. 

“ My fayreft and sweeteft soule, of what wert thou afraid? ” Whom without delay I 
anfwered thus. ““ My Love I thought I had loft thee.” My words (alas) I knowe not 
by what spyrite uttered forth, were moft true prefagers and foretellers of my future loffe, 
as nowe to true I find it. 

But he replyed. “ O deereft deere, not hatefull death, nor anie adverfe chaunce of 
unftable Fortune whatfoever, can worke such operations in my firme breaft, that thou 
(my onlie ioy) shalt leefe me for ever.” And incontinently a greate and profound sighe 
followed thefe pittiful words, the caufe of which not so soone demaunded of mee (who 
was alfo mofte defirous to knowe the offspring of his firft lamentations) but sodainely 
two Streames of teares from both his eyes (as from two fountaines) beganne to gushe 
out amaine, and in great aboundance to drench his sorrowful breaft, not yet thorowlie 
dryed up by his former weeping. And holding mee poore soule (plunged in a gulfe of 
greefes, and overcome with flooddes of brinifh teares) a longe time in a doleful and 
doubrfull sufpence, before (even so did the violence of his sobbes and sighes stoppe 
the paffage of his wordes) he could aunfwer any thing to my demaundes againe. 

But after that he felt the tempeft of his outragious paffion somewhat calmed, with a 
sorrowful voyce, yet Still interrupted with many heavy sighes, he sayde thus againe. 
“ © deereft Lady and sole Miftreffe of my afflicted hart, and onely beloved of me above 
all other women in the worlde, as thefe extraordinarie effectes are true recordes of the 
same: If my plaintes deferve any credite at all, thou mayft then beleeve, that my eyes 
not without a greevous occafion shed earft such plenty of bitter teares, when so ever 
that is obiected to my memory, which, (remaininge nowe with thee in great ioye) dooth 
cruelly torment my heart to thinke of, that is when I remember with my selfe, that thou 
mayeft not (alas faine would I that thou couldeft) make two Panpbilowes of me, becaufe 
remaining heere, and being alfo there, whether urgent and neceffary affayres doo per- 
force compell me (moft unwillingly) to retire, I might at one time fulfill the lawes of 
loove, and my pittifull naturall and duetifull devoyre, O my aged and looving father. 
Being therefore not able to suffer any more, my penfive hart with remembrance of it, 
is continually with great affliction galled more and more, as one, whom pitty drawing 
on the one side, is taken out of thy armes, and on the other side with great force of loove 
is Still reteyned in them.” 
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Thefe wordes perced my miferable hart with such extreeme bitterneffe, as I never 
felt before. And although my dusked wittes did not well underftand them, notwith- 
ftanding (as much as my eares and sences attentive to theyr harms did 
All thefe receive and conceive of them) by so much more, the very same converted 
reafons are into teares, iffued out of my eyes, leaving behinde them their cruell and 
condemned of malicious effects in my hart. This was therefore (good Ladies) the fyrit 
lovers, which hower, in the which I felt such grudging greefs envious of my plefures: 
perturb their this was the hower which made me power forth unmefurable teares, the 
joyes like never spent of me before, whose courfe and maine Streames not any 
of his comforts, and confolatory words could Stop and stench one whit. 
But after I had a long time together remained in woefull walinges, enfolding him loov- 
ingly beetweene my armes, I praied him, (as much as I could to tell me more cleerely 
what pittie, and what due pyetie that was, that did drawe him out of my armes, and 
threaten me his abfence, whereupon not ceafing to lament, he said thus unto me. 

* Inevitable death the finall ende of all thinges, of manie other sonnes hath left me 
sole to survive with my aged and reverent father, who burdened with many yeres, and 
living without the sweet companie of his deceafed wife, and loving brothers, who 
might in his olde yeeres carefully comforte him, and remaining now without any hope 
of any more iffue, being determined not to marrie, dooth recall me home to see hym, as 
the cheefeft part of his confolation, whome he hath not seene thefe many yeeres patft. 
For shifting of which iournie (becaufe I would not sweet Fiammetta leave thee) there 
are not a fewe monthes paft, when fyrft by divers meanes I beganne to frame some iuft 
and reafonable excufe. But he in fyne, not accepting of any, did not ceafe to coniure 
me, by the effence, which I had by him, and by my impotent childhoode tenderly 
brought up, and nourtered in his lappe, by that loove, which continually he had borne 
mee, and by the duetie and that loove, which I should beare him againe, and by that 
requifite obedience which every chyld should beare unto his father, and by all other 
things, that he thought moft effeCtual and perfwafive, did like a familiar freende (whofe 
parte is rather to commaund) pray me, that, to commiferate his aged and declyning 
yeeres, and to tender his welfare I would with speede returne to vifite him. And befides 
this, with solemne othes, and serious obteftations, he caufed all his freendes, and agents 
in thefe partes, and with moft earneft entreaties provoked them inceffantly to pricke me 
on in this behalfe, saying, that if he did not see me shortly with him, his miferable soule 
would utterly forfake his olde and confortleffe body. But (alas) howe strong and 
forcyble are the lawes of nature? I could not prefently affent, nor yet can scarce refolve 

with my selfe, that, by reafon of the great love I beare thee, thefe pittious 
The lawes _ exorations should take place in me. Whereupon having with thy good 


of nature leave determined to goe see him, and for his great comforte to remaine 
are moft some short space of time with him, and not knowing alfo, how I could 
Strong live without thee, all thefe (I say) occurring and accumulated in my 


sorrowfull memorie, doo make me every hower (sweete Lady) moft iuftly 

and sorrowfully complaine.” And thus he helde his peace. 
If there was ever any of you (fayre Ladyes) that in her moft fervent and zealous loove 
had ever had so hard and bittera Pille as this, even she I think dooth know, with what 
incomparable greefe, my minde, (nourifhed long since with the foode of his loove, and 
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set on fyre with unfpeakable Aames of my owne) was then afflicted: But others, free 
from such amorous paffions could not conceive, becaufe as allegations of extravagant 

examples, so all my speeches befides would not be sufficient to induce 
The force them to beleeve the same. In breefe therefore I say, that hearing thefe 


of an wordes, my soule did seeke to leape out of my body, and it had (I thinke) 
amorous flowen away, if betweene his armes whome mott of all it looved, it had not 
paffion beene straitly embraced, and forciblye reteyned. But all the partes of 


my body remaining nevertheleffe full of shaking feare, and my hart puffed 

with swelling greefe, and weltring in the paffions of thefe agonies, they bereaved 
me a pritty while of my speech. But afterwards by quantity of time made more pliable 
to suftaine thefe never felte sorrowes, and unwoonted paynes, a certayne feeble and feare- 
full force was reftored to my daunted spirites. And my eies, whole conduites topped by 
the violence of this unexpected accident, did now burft out into great plenty of teares, and 
the Sringes of my tongue contra¢ted together with sharpe sorrowe, were now diffolved 
to utter and breath out the confufed anguifh, and conceived sorrowes in my minde. 
Wherfore turning me to the Gardien and Lord of my life, embracing him, I sayd thus. 
“O final hope, and soveraigne comfort of my afflicted soule: let thefe my pittifull 
words take place with force in thy Meeting minde, divert thee from thy newe purpofe, 
becaufe if thou dooft so deerely loove me, as thou sheweft, thy life and mine, before theyr 
naturall and prefixed period commeth, may not ioyntly be deprived of this ioyfull and 
sweete light. Haled on by duetifull pitty, and drawne backe againe by zealous loove, 
thou putteft all thy future fortunes in doubtfull hazard. But certes if all thy words are 
true, with which thou haft not once, but many times heretofore affirmed, that thou didft 
loove me, no other pittie therfore then this should be more mightie, and of greater force 
to refift, nor (whyle I live) to withdrawe thee to any other place. And harken why. It 
is not unknowen to thee, if thou followeft that courfe, which thou seemeft to doo, in 
what a doubtfull and miferable eftate thou leaveft my poore life, which heretofore hath 
hardly paffed one day not without great sorrowe, when I could not see thee. Then 
mayeft thou by this be more acertained, that when thou dooft omitte to vifite me so long 
together, all my ioyes will utterly forfake mee, and this (alas) would be to much. But 
who dooth not doubt that all kindes of woes, sorrowe, and anxieties will affaile mee, 
and succeede in theyr place, which (without any refiftance, that I can poffibly make) 
will perhappes diffolve my vitall powers into nothing. Thou shouldeft have already 
knowen, how weake and impotent young women are, to rebacke such cruell and 
adverfe occurraunces, and what feeble force they have, with a Stronge and refolute 
minde to endure them. If peradventure thou wilte obiect and say, that in the fyrft be- 
ginning of my looves, I have both wifely and Stoutly suffered greater adverfities then 
thefe, I will truely agree with thee herein, but the occafions of them, and of thefe are 
divers. My hope placed in my owne vallour, made that seeme lyght unto me, which 
now beeing put in an other his will, will be to heavy for mee to supporte. Who did 
ever denie me, when burning defire had beyond all meafure kindled my breft, and 
surcharged it with furious paffions, that being enamored of thee, as thou wert alfo of 
me, I might not enioy thee? Truely no bodie. Which comfort (when thou art so farre 
sequeftred from me) will not so eafilie fall to my lotte. Befides this, I enioyed no more 
then, but the sight of thy sweete face, and goodlie perfonage, and knewe thee no more 
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but by the outward figure, lineaments, and proportion of thy body, although in my 
hart I made great account and prife of thee, but nowe have by good proofe perceived 
and felt in deede, that, as thou art nowe to be efteemed a great deale deerer of me, then 
the reache of my imagination could then extend unto, even so art thou become mine 
own with that affured surenes, and thofe indiffoluble bonds, with which true loovers 
may poffibly be held and united to thofe, that loove them againe. And who 
It is a greater dooth not doubt moreover, that it is a greater greefe to loofe that, which 
greefe to leefe one hath in holde, then that, which he hopeth to have, although his hope 
acertaintie therein bee not afterwardes fruftrate. Wherefore confidering this matter 
for an well, I plainely see my death will soone approch. Shall therefore the loove 
uncertaintie of thy olde father be preferred before that great affeCtion, which thou 
oughteft to have of me, be the ominous occafion of my untimelie death. 
“And if thou dooft so, thou art certes no loover but an open enemie. Ah wilt thou 
make more account of thofe few yeeres referved for the miferies of thy olde father, then 
of thefe many, which by great reafon and likelihood I have, (living ioyfully with thee) 
to spende. Alas what indifcreete folly were this? Dooft thou beleeve that any one con- 
ioined to thee in parentage, neereft in blood, or moft firme in mutuall freendfhip, dooth 
loove thee so much as I doo? If this be thy beleefe (beleeve me Panphilus) it is erronious. 
For truely none can loove thee better, and holde thee (sweet Panphilus) 
He that dooth deerer than I doo. If therefore I loove thee more then others, I deferve then 
love moft —_ to be requited with greater loove and pittie then others. Prefer me therfore 
deferveth worthely before the reft, and being pittiful towardes me, forget all other 
more pittie _pittie, that might offend and preiudicate this, and let thy olde father, as 
hee hath lived a longe time without thee, enioy (a Gods name) his wonted 
reft without thy companie. And lette him from hence foorth (ifso he pleafe) liveamongeft 
the reft of his other freends and alies: And ifnot, let him dye. Ifit bee true (as I have hearde) 
hee hath a good while since efcaped the deadly Stroke of death, and hath lived longer 
here then was convenient for his neceffary health, and if he live in payne and with much 
troble (as commonly olde men do) thou shalt in thy abfence shew thy self more pitiful 
towards him, to let him die, then, with thy prefence to prolong his trobled and tired 
life. But thou oughteft rather to succour me poore soule whofe life hath not beene a 
good while since, but by thy sweet companie preferved, nor cannot tell how without 
the same, to enioy this mundane light, and who being yet in the prime of my tender 
age, dooth hope to live and lead with thee many ioyfull months, and yeeres together. If 
thy iourney were to such purpofe, and could worke such supernatural effectes in thy 
olde father his body, as the charmes of Medea, and her medicinall spelles 
Medea ber did uppon old AG/on, then would I say, that by iuft pietie thou wert inv 
medicamentes ftiged, and would highly commend this requifite pittie, and although it 
reftored to | would seeme repugnaunt to my will, yet would I wifhe and allowe of 
olde A&fon this devotion in thee, and exhorte thee to the performaunce of it. 
bis youth “ But such a miracle, paffing the lawes and boundes of nature, can 
againe never come to paffe, according to thy naturall reafon, as chou knoweft 
well enough. Behold then if perhappes thou sheweft thy selfe more cruell 
and rigorous to mee (then I beleeve, or imagine thou wilt) or dooft so little care for me, 
whome on thy owne mere choyce, and not by compulfion thou haft looved, and yet 
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dooft, that above my loove, thou wilt for all this advaunce the loft and helpleffe charity 
of the olde man, take some pitty at the leaft of thy owne eftate, and caring little for him, 
and bemoning me leffe, rue thy owne condition, whom (if firft chy countenaunce, and 
afterwardes thy wordes have not deceived me, I have seene to be more deade then alive, 
as even nowe thou werte (without perceiving me, that did marke thee) by some uncouth 
accident, is a moft extreame and sorrowful paffion, and deprived once of my sight, and 
debarred of my company dooft thou beleeve to lyve so long tyme, as this 
By long pittilefs pittie dooth require. Alas for the loove thou beareft to the Goddes, 
greefe and _looke better to thy selfe, and see what likely hoode of death (if by longe 
sorrow men and lingring greefe men dye, as I see it dayly by others) this iourney (ah 
die this inopinate and unluckie iourney) wil yeeld thee: which, how harde 
moreover and unpleafaunt it is to thee, thy sorrowfull sobbes and teares, 
and the unwoonted mooving of thy heart, which panting and beating up and downe in 
thy breaft I feele, doo plainely shewe: And if not apparaunt death (which is moft like) 
a worfer and more cruell condition of life, then any death, (be affured) will accompany 
thee. Alas that my enamored hart, urged with great pitty, that it hath of my owne dif- 
treffe, and conftrained by that tender compaffion, which I feele for thee, muft now play 
the humble suppliaunt, to pray and intreate thee, and to advife thee alfo, that thou 
wouldeft not be so fond (what kind of pittie soever moving thee therunto) as with 
evident and imminent daunger, to hazard thy safe perfon. 
“Why, think that thofe, who doo not loove them selves poffeffe nothing in the wide 
world. Thy father of whom (forfooth) thou art so pittifull, did not give thee to the 
world becaufe thou shouldeft be thy owne minifter and occafion of taking 
Who looveth thy selfe away out of it againe. And who dooth not beleeve, but, that if 
not bimfelfe our eftate were as manifeft, or could be lawfullie tolde unto him, that he 
poffeffeth (being wife and of mature judgement and experience) would rather say. 
nothing in =“ Stay there Still.’ And if difcretion and reafon would not, pitty at the 
this world —_leaft would induce him to it, and this (I am affured) thou knoweft wel 
enough. It is therfore great reafon, that what judgment in his own tried 
caufe he hath given, he should (and is moft likely) that he wold in our caufe (if he 
knew it) give alfo the very same. Wherefore omitte this troublefome journey, unprofit- 
able to thee, unpleafaunt to me, and preiudiciall to us both. As thefe (my deareft Lord) 
are reafons forcible enough (if followed) to keep thee from going hence, so are there 
many more not a little effeCtuall (if put in practife) to dehort thee from going hence, 
as fyrft for example, confidering the place whether thou goeft. For put cafe thou dooft 
bende thy iourney thether, where thou wert borne, thy native soyle and naturall coun- 
trey, and a place belooved more of thee then any other, (as I have heard thee say), in 
certaine thinges annoyous, and for certaine caufes hated of thee. Becaufe thy Citty (as 
thou thy self haft told) is full of haughtie and boafting wordes, but more replenifhed 
with pufillanimous and unperformed deeds. And that they are not onely slaves to a 
thoufand confufed lawes but to as many different opinions as there are men. All which 
(as well forriners as Cittizens) naturally contencious, and full of garboyles, doo dayly 
rage in civill broyles, and inteftine warres. And as it is full of proude, covetous, and 
malicious people, so is it not unfurnifhed of innumerable and intricate cares, the leaft 
of which is (I know) moft contrary to the good difpofition of thy quiet minde. 
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“ But this noble Citty which thou dooft intend to forfake (I am sure) thou art not 

ignoraunt, with what ioyful peace it dooth continually Aorifh, how famous 

Naples it is for plenty of all commodities, how opulent, shining in glory and 

magnificenfie, and how heroycally adminiftred, under the sole regiment 

of a mightie and invincible king. All which thinges, I knowe (if ever thy appetite I 

have knowen) are moft pleafant to thy daintie taft. And befides, all thefe 

It is somee _—_ rehearfed pleafures, here am I (here am I Panpbilus), whom thou shalt 

times lawful neither find there nor mayft live with in any other place. Leave of therfore 

to praife thy sorowful determination, and chaunging the unadvifed counfell into 

ones self better confideration, have regard (I pray thee by tarying here Stil) to the 
comfort and weale of both our lives.” 

My words encreafed his teares in great aboundance, of the which, with intermingled 
and sweet kiffes, I drunke up some. But after many a heavy sigh, that he fetched, he 
anfwered me thus againe. 

“O cheefeft and singuler felicitie of my soule, I (doubtleffe) know thy words to be 
moft true, as by every manifeft daunger included in them, thou haft plainly set down 
before my eyes. 

“ But becaufe (since prefent and urgent neceffity doth require, which I would it did 
not) I may breefely anfwer thee, I tel thee, that to paie and acquite with a short greefe, a 
long and great debt, I think (my Fiammetta) thou wilt eafiley graunt that I may and must 
iuftly doo. Thou muft therefore think, and reft affured, that (although I am sufficiently 
by the pitty of my sicke and aged Father duely obliged) yet am I no leffe (nay rather 
more Straightly) bounde by the same, which I ought to have of us bothe, which, if it 
were lawfull to difcover, it would of it selfe seeme excufable enough, prefuppofing, 
that what thou haft said shoulde bee iudged of my Father, or of any other els for him, 
I would then leave, and let my olde Father die, without seeing him at all. But since it 
behooveth, that this pittie muft be covert and kept clofe, and accomplifhed alfo, with- 
out manifefting the caufe of it, I see not how, without great infamy and reprehenfion, 
I night anie way defift to perform the same. 

“To avoide which due slaunder in not difcharge of my duetie, frowning Fortune 
shall but three or foure monethes at the moft interrupt and sufpend our woonted delights, 
which no sooner expired, but without all faile thou shalt see me ioyfully return to thee 
againe, and make both our harts as glad at our merry meeting, as they are nowe dole- 
fuily daunted with their sorrowfull parting. And if the place, to which I goe, is so 
unpleafant as thou makeft it, (and as it is indeede compared with this thy sweete selfe alfo 
beeing heere) then this muft greatly content thee, thinking, that if there were no other 
occafion, that shoulde provoke mee to depart from thence, the qualities of the place, 
mofte contrary to the difpofition of my mind, would bee forcible motives to make me 
returne and come hither againe. Graunt mee therefore (sweet Miftreffe) this favoure, 
that I may goe thither, and as thou haft beene heretofore moft carefull of my eftate and 
honor, so now likewife tender the same, and arme thy mind with patience in this croffe 
of spightfull Fortune, becaufe knowing this accident to be moft greevous unto thee, I 
may heereafter make my selfe more affured, that in anie chaunce of Fortune whatfoever, 
my honor is as deere to thee, as my selfe.” 

He had now saide, and helde his peace when I beganne thus to reioine as foloweth: 
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“Nowe doo I cleerely see that, which framed in thy inflexible mind thou doft beare in- 
exorable. And I scarcely thinke, that in the same thou dooft admit any thought at all of 
thofe great and infinite cares, with which thou leaveft my diftreffed soule 
Things that so heavily burdened, deviding thy selfe from me, which not one day, 
are wont to _ night, nor houre, canne pofliblie live heere without a thoufand feares. And 
burt a lovers 1 shall remaine in continuall doubt of thy life, which (I pray the Gods) 
mind may be prolonged above my daies, to thine owne will and defire. Alas, 
what neede I with superfluous speeche prolong the time in difcourfing 
and reciting of them by one and one? thy selfe knowing well enough, that the Sea hath 
not so manie sandes, nor heaven so manie Starres, as there be doubtefull 
Dangers and dangerous perilles that are imminent, and commonly incident to 
that bang — mortall men. All the which (if thou goeft from hence) as doubtles they 
daily over _—_- will not a little feare mee, so will they greatlie offend and hurt thee. Woe 
mortal men is me for my sorrowful life, I am afhamed to tell thee that, which nowe 
commeth to my mind: but becaufe by that which I have heard it seemeth 
a thing poffible and likely, conftrained therfore I will tell it thee. Now if in thy country, 
in the which (as the common fame is, and as my selfe perticulerly have hearde) there 
is an infinite number of faire and daintie Ladies, who spending their yong yeeres in 
cunning love, and solemne sports and feafts, (the firft a paflion efpecially incident to 
them, and the second a common thing ufed there) with wanton and alluring meanes 
are moft expert to entife and procure love again, thy wandring eie should efpie some 
one of thefe, which might perhappes, pleafe thy abfent hart, and so for her love, shouldeft 
neglect and forget mine, ah what a miferable life should I then leade? Wherefore, if thou 
dooft beare me such fervent affection (as thou sayeft and seemeft to doo) imagine howe 
thou wouldeft take it, if for exchaunge of an other, (which thinge shall never come to 
paffe) I should denye thee (Panphilus) my love: but before my true hart shoulde har- 
bour one trecherous thought thereof, thefe handes of myne should rent it from my breft, 
and be the executioners of my iuft death. 

“ But let us leave thefe imaginations, and that which wee defire may never happen, 
let us not with ominous auguries divinate, and tempt the Gods in vaine. But if thy 
minde be refolutly bent to departe, and fora{much as there is nothing that can pleafe 
mee, which may anie wayes difpleafe and difcontent thee, I muft of neceffity difpofe 
my selfe to bee agreeable to thy wyll heerein. Notwithftanding, with earneft prayers I 
requeft thee, that it would pleafe thee in one thing to follow my minde, in delaying (I 
meane) yet a little longer (if poffiblye it may be) thy suddaine and sorrowful iourney, 
during which time, imagining in the meane time thy departure, and with continuall 
thinking thereof, pref{uppofing thy abfence, I may with leffe greefe of mind, learne and 
frame my selfe to live without thee: which is no straunge thing for mee to requeft, nor 
harde for thee to graunt, since that the weather, which for this time of the yeere is moft 
unfeafonable, doth greatlie encline to the helpe and favour of thys my defire, and is moft 
contrary to the drifte of thy determination. 

“Why, dooft thou not see, howe the skyes full of dark and blacke clowdes, with 
tempefts, Stormes, and floodes of powring rayne, and Hylles of thicke snowes choaking 
uppe the waies, with raging and boyfterous windes, and horrible thunders, doo dailie 
threaten the earth and earthlie creatures with manifeft daungers. 
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“And (as thou canft not otherwife know) how every little River and Brooke is 
nowe by thefe continuall showers of rayne swelled into daungerous and myghtie 
flooddes. What senceles man then is hee (pardon me good Panpbilus) 
Virgill who (having so small regarde of his life) would in this bluftering Stormy, 
immitated in and yll weather take any voyage or iourney in hand? Doo therfore my plea- 
the g boke — {ure in this reafonable advife which if thou wilt not do, then tender thy 
of Eneas —_ owne safety, and doo the duety which thou oweft to thy owne selfe herein. 
Lett thefe lowring and doubtfull times paffe on, and Stay for calmer winde 
and weather to travell at thine eafe, and wyth leffe daunger. And my selfe in the 
meane while (accuftomed by little and little, and enured to penfive and sorrowful 
thoughts) will with more patience attend thy ioyfull return.” 

To thefe words he deferred not his aunfwere but said. “ The tormenting paines, and 
variety of painfull cares, in the which (Oh deereft Miftreffe), againft my will, content 
and pleafure, I leave thee, and thofe which unfainedly I carry with mee in mine owne 
breaft, let the comfortable hope of my speedie returne affwage and mittigate. Nor is it 
(pardon me sweete Ladie) a point of wifedome to bufie thy thoughts about that (death 
I meane) which may as well prevent mee heere, as surprife in another place, when my 
deftynies muft needes yeeld to their time, and to her Stroke. Nor to coniecture and 
prognofticate of thofe accidents poffible perhaps to annoy me as more likely to be 
profperous unto me. Where and whenfoever the wrathe of the Gods or their favour 
doth light upon one, even there and then, without vaine refiftance, muft he be content 
to suffer good or yll. Referre therefore al thefe things to their difpofition with never 
thinking or once looking after them, who knowing our neceffities, can provide better 
for us than we our selves: defiring thee to apply thy mind rather, and imploy thy whole 
cogitations in humble supplications and requefts to them (the gracious Goddes I meane) 
that they may have a profperous and happy event. But that I ever become Lover to 
any woman, then to thee (Fiammetta) to whofe loyall and everlafting service I re- 
ligiouslye dedicate my hart and with an oath bind my selfe. Great Jove himfelfe (yea 
though I woulde my selfe) wyth all hys might can never bring to paffe, for with so 
Strong and sure a chaine, Love hath lincked my hart to thine, sweete affection hath 
made my soule subiect to thy signorie, and deepe defyre hath bounde mee for ever to 
thy difpofitions. And affure thy selfe of this befides. That the earth shall firfte bring 
foorth glittering Stars, and the heaven (plowed wyth Oxen) shal bring forth ripe corne, 
before Panpbilus shall, or will in any thing tranfgreffe the lawes of thy peerleffe love, or 
entertaine any other woman into the clofett of his conftant hart. The delay of my de- 
parture into my Countrey, which thou doft requeft of me, if I knew it could any waies 
availe thee, or be profitable unto me, I woulde more willingly performe then thou dooft 
require. But since the daily differing of it, is an howrely augmentation of our sorrowes, 
and in departing nowe, I should returne againe, before the time of my long tariance 
heere shoulde bee (according perhappes to thy mind) fully finifhed, I thinke it there- 
fore a great deale better to haften my iourney. Which space of time thou doft alfo crave 
to learne (as thou saift) suppofed sorrowes, wherin thou dooft simply deceive thy selfe, 
confidering that in thys meane time thou shouldeft have (my selfe not beeing heere) 
that selfe same greefe so forcible and extreame, which at my departure indeede, and in 
my unfaigned adfence thou woldeft conceive. And as for the foulenes of the weather, 
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I will ufe(as other times I have beene accuftomed to doo) a good and wholefome remedy, 
which I would (the Gods granted) that I had nowe occafion to praétife returning 
from thence again, as in departing from hence I know to worke well enough. And 
therefore with a cheereful and Strong mind (my loving Fiammetta) difpofe thy selfe to 
this, which, (when thou muft doo) thou mayeft better pafle away in dooing it on a 
suddain, then with succeffive feare and lingering sorrow expect every houre when to 
begin it.” 

My teares (at the ende of his perfwafion somewhat relented) attending some other 
aunfwere, and hearing this sorrowfull difcourfe, did redouble their falling drops. 

Wherefore laying my heavy head uppon hys breaft I stayed a good whyle 
The maner without speaking any more unto him, and revolving many things in my 
of thofe mind, I could not affent to hys confolatorie perfwafions nor diffent from 
that love his alledged affertions. For (alas) who woulde have aunfwered otherwife 

to his wordes, but thus: “ Doo that which pleafeth thee beft, and come 
quickly againe.” Truely I beleeve none. But not wythout great greefe and effufion of 
many teares, after a long while I gave him that aunfwere, telling him moreover, that 
undoubtedly it shoulde be a great wonder to finde mee alive at his return. After I had 
spoken thefe words, one comforting up the other, we wyped and dryed uppe each 
others teares, and for that night did deferre them till some other time. 

And he (keeping his olde cuftome) came to see me manie times, which were but a 
fewe daies (alas) before his departure, much chaunged in habite, and more (as it 
seemed) altered in minde, from that, since firft he sawe me. But that woefull night, (ah 
that black and thrife cruell night) being come, which was the beginning of all my 
annoyes, and the laft conclufion of all my ioyes, with divers and sundrye difcourfes, 
but not without great anguifh of mind, greevous wailings, and Seas of teares, and of 

sorrowfull sobs and sighes on bothe sides we paffled soon away. Which 
The (although for that time of the yeere was very long) yet to mee it seemed 
defcription the shorteft night in all my life time. And now the open day (the menacing 
of the day enemie, and devider of Lovers) began to overcome the light of the stars, 
the signe of which (comming on very fafte after it) appeared to my eyes, 

embracing him moft Straightly I sayd thus: 

“ O the sweeteft Lorde of my life, what cruell one is hee, that dooth take thee from me. 
What angry God is that, which with so great force doth wreack his ire on mee, that 
while I live, it may be sayde, Panpbilus is not there where his Fiammetta is. Woe is me 
therefore poore soule, that knowing not whether thou goeft now, that live defolate, and 
deftitute of thy company. When will that happy time come, when once againe I shall 
betweene my stretched armes enfolde this lovely and sweete body. Alas I feare me never. 

And as I knowe not, so am I not able to expreffe that, which my miferable hart 
divining, went uppe and downe, saying and lamenting in this sorrowful sorte.” But 
often times recomforted of him againe, I kiffed him infinit times. And after many loving 
embracements, both of us very loth to ryfe, yet at the laft, the encroching light of the 
newe day compelling us, unwillingly wee didde forfake the receptacle and secrete 
teftimonie of our delights. And hee preparing nowe to give me his laft kyffes, and 
farewels, wyth plentious teares I firft beganne to utter thefe words: “ Behold my onely 
love thou goeft, and in short time dooft promife thy returne. 
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Wherefore affure mee thy fayth heereof (if so it pleafe thee) so that expecting the same 
(not accounting for all that thy bare wordes as vayne) I may have of thy future firmeneffe 
some lively hope and pledged comfort.” 

Then he entermingling his teares with mine, and hanging about my neck wearied 
I thinke wyth heavie greefe of mind, wyth a feeble voice saide thus againe: “ By illum- 
inate Apollo (sweete Lady) I sweare unto thee, who wyth moft swift pace coming into 
our hemifphere (contrary to our defires) doth minifter a sorrowfull occafion of our 
suddaine departure, and whofe golden beames I doo attende for my gladfome guides: 
And by that indiffoluble love, which I beare thee, and by that due and forced piety, 
which doth devide mee from thee, that foure monethes shall not fully paffe, but (if the 
Gods be gracious to me heerein) thou shalt see me here returned to thee again.” And 
then taking my right hand in his, he turned himfelfe to that side, where he sawe the 
Images of our Gods hanging, and sayd: “O moft holy Goddes, coequall and iuft 
governours of Heaven and earth, bee prefent wytneffes of thys my faythful promife, 
and of my inviolable given fayth. And be thou alfo prefent (O mightye Love) the 
secrete knower of all thefe thinges. 

“And thou moft stately Chamber, more pleafant to mee then the heavens and 
divine habitacles to the Gods, as thou haft beene a secrete wytnes of our defires, so like- 
wife keepe thefe words enclofed in thy Walles, in the leafte of which if (by my owne 
fault) I doo faile, let the iuft indignation of the angry Gods bee such towardes mee, as 
Ceres her ire was (in times paft) towards Eri/ichthone, or as Dianas scorn was wrecked upon 
gazing Adfeon, or such as ielous Iunos envie appeared towards simple beleeving Semele.” 

And when he had so said, with a zealous affection and earneft defire he embraced 
mee, and with a feeble and interrupted voice he gave me his laft Adio. 

After he had thus taken his leave, overcome poore wretch with extreame anguifh 
of minde, and wofull waylinges, I could scarce aunfwere him any thing againe, but 
yet at the laft by plaine and maine force, I did fetch thefe trembling words out of my 
sadde and heavie minde: “ Thy affured faith solemnly promifed to mee, and sincerely 
given by thy ryght hand to mine, let Iupiter confirme in heaven with the effecte, as Ifis 
did the prayers of Teleteufe, and make it so perfecte and entire in earth, as I do effectually 
defire, and as thou dooft with sacred oath require.” And accompanying him to my 
Palace gate, and opening my lips to bidde him farewell, suddainly my words were 

taken from my tongue, and the light of heaven from mine eyes. And like 
The effeff a ruddy vermilion Rofe cut down with sythe in open fields, feeling the 


of an parching and contracting heate of the Sunne beames, dooth fall downe 
enamoured amongft the greene leaves, and leefing by little and little his former colour, 
woman doth die: so half alive and dead I fel betweene my Maydens armes, and 


not a little while after by her diligent care and helpe, who was moft faith- 
full unto mee, with colde liquors (recalled backe againe to this sorrowful world) I did 
begin to feele the recovery of my former Strength and forces. And hoping that he was 
yet at the gate, like a fierce Bull, having receaved a mortall wounde, furiouslye roufeth 
himfelfe, running and leaping heere and there, so I amazed and lyfting uppe my dimmed 
eyes, which hadde scarcely yet received their perfecte sight, ranne eagerlie uppon my 
Maide wyth open armes to embrace her, thinking to have clafped my Panpbilus be- 
tweene them, and with a faint and hoarce voyce, broken as it were in a thoufand peeces, 
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with inceflant weeping and wayling I sayd: “ Oh my soule farewell.” The mayd helde 
her peace seeing my errour. But afterwards having the full feeling of my sences, and 
perceiving indeede that I was deceived, I hardly kept my selfe from falling the second 
time into the like traunce. It was now cleare day in everie place, when seeing my selfe 
in my chamber without my Panpbilus,and loking round about me, and being ignoraunt 
(almoft) and aftonied for a great while how this might come to paffe, I asked my wait- 
ing maide, what was become of hym, and the poore soule with lamenting, aunfwered: 
“Te is a good while since Madame, that he bringing you hether in his armes, the 

bright day stealing on, hath by force (and not without infinite teares) 
The curiofitie seperated and taken him from you.” To whome I sayd againe: “And is 
of loovers therefore gone?” “Alas good Madame, yea,” sayd she. And yet conv 

fequently I asked her againe: “ With what kinde of countenaunce did 
he depart.” “With the moft sober, saddeft and moft sorrowfull looke ” (said she) 
“and like one, who had the picture of greefe, care, and anguilh lively depaynted 
in his demiffe vifage.” Afterwardes I followed and asked her what kinde of 
gefture hee did ufe, and what wordes he did speake, when he went away. And she 
aunfwered: “ You being good Lady halfe deade betweene my armes, and your soule 
wandring (I know not) where, hee got you quickly and softely into his armes, as soone 
as hee sawe you in so Straunge a plight, and searching uppe and downe with his hand 
in every place, if your fainting soule was yet contained in your appaled body, and find- 
ing your hart panting, and beating Strongly againft your tender sides, bewayling and 
complaning, a thoufand times and more, with the secret vertue (I thinke) of his laft 
kiffes he called you backe againe. But when he saw you Still immoveable, and as colde 
yet as the marble stone, he brought you hether, and doubting of some worfe mifhappe, 
weeping often times, he kiffed your pale vifage, saying: ‘ Oh ye high Gods if there be 
any harme committed and caufed by my departure, let your iuft doome light upon me 
and not upon the faultles Ladie: reduce her vagrant soule into her proper place againe, 
so that of this laft ioye, that dooth remaine, (that is to see mee at my laft departure, and to 
give her laft ambrofial kiffes, with her angelicall voyce once againe saying farewell,) we 
may receive a little comfort.’ But after that he perceived no feeling in you, as one devoyde 
of counfayle in this caufe, and ignorant what to doo, laying you softely on the bedde, 
and like the surginge waves of the Sea (toffed up and down with Stormy windes) 
wallowe and rufhe violently sometimes forward, and immediately with as much force 
totter backe againe, even so hee suddainly Aynging from you to the chamber doore, 
efpied thorowe the windowes the threatning lightfome ayre (enemy to his abode) 
with hafty speede to come on. And comming running from thence to you sodainely 
againe, and Still calling and crying on you, reioyning as many sweete kiffes, as raining 
bitter teres upon your fayre and fainting face. But when he had done so many times 
together, and seeing that his stay with you could be no longer, imbracing you, hee 
sayd: Oh sweeteft Ladie and onely hope of my heavy hart, whome now (of force 
departing from thee) I leave in doubtfull fate of lyfe, the pittifull Gods reftore to thee 
againe thy loft comfort, and preferve thee so long in life, that we may see our selves once 
againe ioyfull and merry togeather, as nowe (deprived of all confolation) this bitter 
departing dooth devide us afunder.’ And all the while he spake thefe wordes, hee did so 
extreamely lament, that the vehement sobbes and sighes, that seemed to cleave the 
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heavens, and his loud plaintes, did oftentimes Strike a great feare into mee, leaft that 
they hadde beene not heard of thofe onely in our houfe, but of our next neighbours 
alfo. 
“ And not permitted now to tarrie any longer, by reafon of the cleere brightneffe of 
the day that more and more came creeping on, with greater aboundaunce of teares then 
before, hee sayd: “ Ah my sweete heart farewell.’ And drawen away as it 
An ominous were by force, hytting his foote a great blowe againft the threfholde of 
and ill the doore, hee went out of our houfe. 
prefage “ From whence being gonne (S.T.) hee sayde looking backe, meaning 
that hee coulde scarce goe forewardes, and Still looking backe at everie 
Steppe, thinking that when you came to yourfelfe agayne, I should call him backe 
againe to you.” She nowe helde her peace. 
And I (good Ladyes) as you may imagine, sorrowinge and lamenting for the 
departure of my deere loover, remayned the moft comfortleffe and diftreffed woman, 
bewailing with continuall teares his sodayne and unfortunate abfence. 
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The Thyrd Booke 
of Maifter Iobn Boccace bys 
FIAMMETTA 





AS YOU HAVE HEARD (GENTLE LADYES) BEFORE EVEN IN 
SUCH SORTE (MY PANPHILUS BEING GONNE) DID I REMAINE, 
and with manie teares not a fewe daies after I woefully beewailed his sorrowfull 
departure. And there was not any thing elfe in my mouth (although I spake it 
softlie to my selfe) then: “O my Panpbilus, how may it be that thou haft forfaken 
me?” This name truelie, when I remembred the sweet accents of it, amongft 

my many bitter teares, did yeelde mee no small comfort. There was 
Fond no parte of my chamber, which I did not with a moft defirous eye 
thoughts of beholde, saying to my self: “ Here did my Panpbilus sit, heere did he lye, 
loovers heere did I kiffe him.” And in breefe, every place in the same by repre- 

{entinge such sweete obiects to my memorie, was moft deere unto me. 
Sometimes I fayned with my selfe, thinking, that (retourned backe againe) he came to 
see me, and, as if he had beene indeede, I looked towardes the chamber doore, and 
perceiving my selfe deluded with my vaine fancie, I was angrie wyth my selfe, knowing 
that I was deceived indeede. And becaufe I would drive away vaine cogitations, I 
remembered that often times I beganne to bufie my selfe about many thinges, but over- 
come of newe imaginations, and leaving the same undonne, my miferable hart with 
an unaccuftomed beating did begin to moleft me. I called to my minde many thinges, 
which I would at his departure have sayd unto him, and repeating alfo many times 
with my selfe thofe wordes, which we had to eache other spoken. And in this manner 
not setting my minde firmely on any thing, I lived many dayes, together a sorrowful 
and penfive life. But after that this great greefe, (conceived by his departure) by length 
of tyme was somewhat alleviated, more forcible and violent thoughtes began to enter 
into my minde, and being lodged there, did with probable and apparant reafons keepe 
and defend themfelves there. And not many daies after, remaining all alone in my 
chamber, it came to paffe, that I beganne to say to my selfe: 

“ Beholde my loover is gonne, and is goinge on his weary way, and thou poore soule 
couldeft not at his departure once say, farewell, nor pray the Goddes to be his guides, 

nor kiffe his troubled countenaunce no, not so much as see him: which 
Lovers thinges if he keepe in minde, and if any infortunious accident (which 
often times the Goddes forbidde) happen unto him, coniecturing some ominous 
blame and _ signe by thy silence, may greatly (perchaunce) blame thee for it.” This 
excufe theme thought troubled my minde very much at the firft, but a new counfell 
felves againe and conceite of other matters removed it againe from mee, becaufe among 

my sundry thoughtes, I sayd with my selfe: “ I ought not to incurre any 
blame herein, becaufe he being endued with great wifedome, will sooner expound 
my suddaine extafie for a luckie prefage, saying: ‘She sayd not farewell, which is 
commonly wont to be sayd to them, who meane to abfent themfelves for a great while, 
when they depart, or elfe utterly to take their leave,’ but holding my peace, he will 
rather thinke with him selfe that it was a signe wherby to note that short time affigned 
for his Stay there.” 

And recomforting my selfe againe with this flattering imagination, I let it paffe, and 
entred into other new and divers thoughts. And being thus befet with sorrowe on 
everie side, I remained all alone, my heart being wholy penfive for him, walking 
sometimes uppe and downe in my solitarie chamber sitting downe now in this place, 
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and now standing in a mufe in that, and other sometimes leaning my heavie head upon 
my hand againft my bed side, I sayd to my selfe: “ Oh that my Panpbilus were come 
hether now againe.” And then from thefe fancyes, I paffled into other newe conceytes. 
As sometimes (for example) with great greefe I called to minde, howe with smyting his 
foote againft the threfholde of the doore he went out of my chamber, as my trufty 
waiting woman had tolde mee. And remembring also that Laodameia did gather no 
greater token of Protefilaus hys long abfence, and unperformed retourne, by no other 
signe, then by this, it made me many times fal into great and ruthfull confiderations 
thereof, fearing leaft the selfe same thing (which the Goddes graunt not) might as 
unfortunatelie befall to me. But not conceiving yet in the depth of my minde, what 
should happen unto me indeede, I let thefe, as vayne and frivolous imaginations paffe 
away, which did never the sooner at my will and pleafure departe, but when others 
comming afrefhe in their places, then did thefe forfake my melancolike minde. 
And recounting thofe now in my minde, that were come, which were so many and 
so great, that to thinke of their number onely, (if of nothing elfe) it was no small payne 
to my poore heart, for I did not once remember (amongeft my other 
Troubles and thoughtes) that I had read in Ovide his verfes, that troubles, cares, and 


cares are painefull affaires did drive loove out of younge and tender myndes, but 

wont to rather, so often, when I remembred that hee was on his way. And think- 

extinguifb ing, that thefe were no small annoyaunces unto every one, and efpeciallie 

loove in to him, whome I knewe had beene ever accuftomed to reft, and acquainted 

young men _ with eafe, and nowe moft of all, when hee was conftrained to them againft 
his will. 


Wherefore I dyd firft greatly doubt with my selfe, leaft the smalleft of these greefes 
might not have bene meanes forcible enough to have taken him from me, and 
feared againe, leaft his unwoonted travailes, and the hurtefull and unfeafonable weather 
might have beene an occafion of sickneffe, or of some worfe mifchaunce, that might 
have hindered his defeignes, and so hurt my defires. And in this dolefull imagination 
(I remember my minde was no longer bufiede, then in any other, although that I did 
often times argue, by the induction of his unfaynes teares, which I did see trickle downe 
his cheekes, and of my painefull troubles, which never chaunged my firmeneffe, that it 
coulde not bee a true conclufion, that for so little greefe, so great love should be extinct, 
hoping alfo, that his young age (maftred with singuler difcretion and wifedome) 
would defend and keepe him from any other hurtfull accident. 

Thus therfore, in oppofing, anfwering and diffolving my owne obiections, I spent 
so many daies, that I dyd not onely thinke, that he was now arrived in his counttrie, 
but I was alfo certified thereof by his letters, which for many caufes were moft welcome 
and acceptable unto me: in the which he certified me, that with greater ames of affec- 
tion, he burned more in my loove, then ever he did, and with Stronger promifes did revive 
my hope of his returne. Wherefore my firft thoughtes being gonne, from this howre 
foreward, new fancies did quicklie arife in their places. 

For sometimes I sayd: “Now my Panpbilus the onely belooved sonne of his olde father, 
who many yeeres before has not seene him) received of him with great ioye, feafted of 
all his kinffolkes, and deerely entertayned of all his freendes, dooth not onely forget me, 
but dooth (I thinke) accurfe the monethes, daies and howers in the which with divers 
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occafions heretofore my loove hath stayed him here. And honourablie welcomed of 
all his compeers, and with ioyfull congratulation of all Ladyes and Gentlewomen, 

dooth blame mee (perhappes) who knew not how to feede his dainty 
They that fancies in anie thing elfe, then in simple unfolding my secrete loove, and 


loove are the Straung effects of my new affections unto him, when he was here. 
alwaies in And mindes full of mirth and iollitie, are apte to be drawen from one 
sufpition . place, and to be bound to another, according to the mutabilitie of their 


pleafed and difpleafed fancies. But (alas) may it now be, that I should 
leefe him in this sorte. 

“ Truely I cannot hardly thinke it. The Gods forbidde that this should come to 
paffe: and graunt that as amongft my parentes, and kinffolkes, and in my own and 
native Citty they have made, and kept me onely his. So amongft his kindred, and in 
his natural countrie, let them vouchfafe to preferve him onelie mine.” 

Alas, with how many salt teares were thefe wordes mingled, and with how many 
more should they have beene, if I had beleeved that, that, which they themfelves did 
truely prognofticate, should afterwardes have prooved true: albeit that thofe, which then 
came not forth, I have afterward in treble folde spent all in vaine. Befides such speeches 
(my mind divining often times of her woes to come) surprifed (I know not with what 
feare) did greatly tremble and quake, which feare was moft commonly refolved into 
thefe Stinging thoughtes, and wordes: 

“ Panpbilus abiding now ioyfully in his Cittye, full of moft famous and excellent 
temples, and by reafon of moft solemne and high feaftes, with exceeding pompe and 
glory celebrated there, dooth with great pleafure vifite them: where he cannot chufe, 
but finde many fayre and noble women, which, as in surpafling beautie, gallant be- 
haviour, and good graces, they excell all others, so moft of them being skilfull prac- 
ticioners in theyr enticing arte, with subtile snares, and amorous alle¢ctives are paffing 
cunning to entrappe young and gentle mindes, thereby to drawe them to theyr liking, 
and so to lure them to their loove. Alas who can then be so strong a gardien of himfelfe, 
where so many motives doo concurre, but muft (mauger his bearde) at sometime or 
other by plaine force be overtaken: as I my selfe, not many monthes sithence by like 
powers alfo affailed, may be an approoved and hapleffe prefident of such Straung and 
Strong vertues, which in my simple breaft prevailed. And befides this, new thinges are 
wont to delight more then olde. It is therefore but an eafie matter, that he (being newly 
arived, and a Straunger) may pleafe them, and they him againe.” 

Alas how greevous was this imagination to me, the which that it shoulde not come 
to paffe, I coulde scarce drive out of my minde, saying thus: “ Howe may Panpbilus, 
who loveth thee more then himfelfe, receive into that hart, enclofed in thine, any other 
newe love? Why, doft not thou know, that there is heere perhaps some brave Lady 
well worthy of hys love, who with greater force, then with that of her eies, hath oft affaide 
and endevoured to enter into his hart, but coulde not find any way wherby, he beeing yet 
scarce thine, as now he is, so many more Goddeffes alfo of beautie pafling uppe and 
downe in this Cittie, and yet not anie one of them able to moove his minde? Howe 
canft thou then thinke that hee may bee so soone enamoured as thou sayeft? And befides 
this dooft thou beleeve, that he would violate that troth, which so religiouslie he avowed 
unto thee for any other faith. It may never be, and therfore thou muft truft to his fidelity, 
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and relie uppon his good difcretion. With great reafon thou oughteft to think, that he 
is not so meanelie wife, but that he knoweth well enough, that it is but meere folly to 
leave that, which alreadie he hath, to gette that, which he hath not, yea, if that which 
he would forfake, were but a smal thing, and of greate deale leffe account, in respect 
of that which hee seeketh to attaine, beeing of greater eftimation and value. And of 
this alfo thou muft have an infallible hope, that this cannot so eafily come to paffe, 
becaufe if the great fame and generall report of thy beauty be true, which thy selfe haft 
often hearde, thou mayeft (placed amongft the number of the braveft Ladies in his 
Countrey, and to the faireft of them all paragoned) be prifed above the beft, which 
hath not in it anie one richer, braver or more nobly borne then thy selfe. And befides 
this, whom can he finde amongft all the Gentlewomen in his Citty, that would, nay 
that coulde love him so deerely, as thou dooft. 

Againe, hee is not ignoraunt (as one expert in amorous affaires) how hard a labour, 
and intricate a matter it is, so to difpofe and worke with any woman, to make her like 
at the firft, or at the firft affaults to make her yeeld to love. And although he did not 
love thee at all, yet beeing troubled about manie affaires of his Father, and occupied 
with his proper bufines, he could not nowe bee at vacant leyfure to acquaint himfelfe 
with other newe women. Wherefore let not thys onely fall into thy thought, but hold it 
for an infallible Maxime, that as much as thou loveft, so much thou art beloved againe.” 
Alas, how falsly and sophiftically were thefe arguments coyned againft the truth. But 
with all my difputing, I could never refel and put out of my mind the obfcure and 
miferable ielofie entred into it for advantage, and accomplifhment of my other greefes. 
But yet somewhat lightened (as if I had argued truely) and eafed a little therby, I did 
to my feeble power remoove such iniurious thoughts from my mind. O deereft Ladies, 
becaufe I will not spende the time in recounting every one of my uncouth thoughts, 
what were my moft carefull deedes, you shall nowe heare. At the Strangnes of which 
mervaile not, since I muft needes follow, not thoufe which I woulde, but such as it 
pleafed Love to give mee, ah thofe was I conftrayned to performe. Very fewe mornings 
efcaped me, when ryfen out of my weary bedde, I went not uppe to the higheft turrets of 
my Pallace, and from thence no otherwyfe then the Marryners clymbing up to the topp 
of their maine Matt, doo prie on everie side, to see if they can ef{py any dangerous Rocks, 
or ken any land that is neere, which may hinder their continued courfe. I firft looked 
about mee on every side. And afterwards, faftning myne eies Stedfaftly towards the 
Eaft, I did mark how much the Sun, elevated above the Horifon, had spent of the new 
day, and the more I saw it higher, the more I said (to my self) that the terme of Pan- 
philus his return drew on, and many times I did with great delight as it were, see it rife 
and come forth, and difcerning sometimes my own shadow, by the afcended quantity 
of it in the Meridiall line, made leffe and leffe, and somtimes looking to the space of his 
body, made bigger by the earth in his setting, I said with my selfe, that hee went more 
slowly, then ever he did before, and did lengthen the daies more in Capricorne, then 
he was wont to do on Cancer, and so likewife, mounted up to the middle circle, I 
saide that there he staied too long to delight himfelfe in overlooking the wide earth. 
And although hee glided down swiftly towards the weft, yet me thought he was too 
long in his courfe again, whofe light after that our Hemifphere had loft, and that the 
twinckling Stars had ful scope to shew forth theirs, thus partly contented, I went num- 
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bring and calling to mind many times with my self the daies that were paft, and 
with litle ones did mark thofe with other daies alfo that were to come, no otherwife 
then in times (deviding their mery and happy daies from their sorrowful 
Lovers mark and difmal times with litle black and white stones) were wont to doo. 
their daies © O howe many times do I now remember, that before their due time 
with Stones I did put a Stone there, thinking that so much of the prefcribed terme 
should be diminifhed, howe much the sooner I adioyned it to that, which 
was already paft, somtimes counting the litle Stones affigned for the daies paft, and som- 
times telling thofe, which Stoode for those daies, which were yet to come, al though I 
kept the number of every one of them very wel in my minde (thinking every time to 
have found some of them increafed, and that the other shold have been diminifhed. 
So did my eager hote defire tranfport me to the wifhed end of the prefixed terme. Ufing 
therfore thefe vain cares, I returned many times to my defolate chamber, more defirous 
to be there all alone, then willinglie in any company. And when I was alone, to drive 
away sorowful cogitations, I opened a certain casket of mine, out of the which I took 
many things (somtimes his favours beftowed on me) by one and one, and the delight 
and great defire which once I had in beholding him, I did now take in gazing upon 
them, which when I had seene, scarce able to containe my swelling teares, yet fetching 
great sighes, I kiffed them, and as if they had been rational creatures, and things of 
underftanding, I did aske them saying: “ When wil your M. be here?” and laying 
them up again, I drew forth many of his leters which he had somtimes sent me, and 
reading almoft every one of them over and imagining that I did talke with him, I felt 
no little comfort. I called oftentimes my faithful and secret maid unto me, with whom 
I had much and divers communication touching him, sometimes asking her what her 
hope was of hys returne, and sometimes what shee thought of him, or if at any time 
shee had heard any thing of him. 
To all which demaundes, eyther to pleafe me, or els according to her opinion, 
aunfwering the truth, it was a great comfort to my defolate minde. And thus many 
times I paffed away the greater part of the day with leffe greefe and sadnes. 
Variety of I tooke no leff pleafure and content (then in the forfaide things) to vifit 
talke doth the holy Temples, and to sitte at my Pallace Gate with other Gentle- 


dimini{h women of my acquaintance, where often times with sundrie difcourfes, 
sorrow and my infinite cares were somewhat remooved from mee. To which places 
sadnes sometimes reforting, it fell out often, that I sawe dyvers of thofe yong 


Gentlemen, whom I did know to keepe Panphilus companie: and when- 
foever I efpied them, I did never forgette to looke amongft them, if happilie I might 
see Panpbilus wyth them, as sometimes I did. O how often times was I vainly deluded 
with this foolifh imagination. And although I was thus deceived, yet it did me much 
good to see them, whom (as by their pittifull countenaunces they bewrayed as much) 
I sawe full of like compaffion, that I had, in seeing themfelves alone (as it were) and 
deprived of their sweete companion, and who (me thought) seemed not halfe so merry, 
as they were wont to be. 

Ah what a great defire had I many times to aske them, what was become of their 
gentle friende and affociate, if reafon and modefty had not counterchecked my eagre 
wil herein. But Fortune truly was sometimes favourable to mee herein, becaufe in 
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talking of him in such like places, and thinking that I did not heare and underftand 
them, they said, that his returne was almoft at hand: and howe sweete thefe words were 
to myne eares, it were a booteleffe labour to expreffe. In this sorte therefore, and with 
such sundry thoughtes and superftitious deedes, and with many other, like thefe, I dyd 
Studie to paffe the tedious daies away, which were so yrkfome to mee in their length, 
defiring therefore Sil for night, not becaufe of bothe I thought it more profitable or 
comfortable for me, but becaufe when it was come, there was the more time spent, and 
the leffe to paffe away. After that the comberfome day therefore (whofe long howers 
being finifhed) gave place to silent night, frefh fancies and new cares came alfo in 
company with the same. And I, who from my cradle beeing naturally 
Love doth —— given to bee afraide in the solitarye darknes of night, accompanied nowe 
affure Lovers with mighty love, was free from all manners of feare. And perceiving 
in darknes every one in my houfe to take their quiet reft, sometimes I went uppe 
alone to that place, where I had not long since seene the Sun ryfing in 
the morning, and as Arontes did speculate the celeftiall bodies, and their orbiculer 
motions, betweene the white Marbles in the hylles of Luca, so did I (the night creeping 
on with overlong minuts, and feeling the great cares, and carefull thoughts to be enemies 
unto my wifhed sleepe) beheld the Heavens from that place, and the swift revolutions 
of them, imagining with my selfe, that they were wonderful slow in their courfe: and 
sometimes turning mine eyes Stedfaftly towardes the horned Moone (having recourfe 
to her wayne, and to her roundnes, I perceived by the increafe and decreafe of it, some 
nights to be longer and shorter then other. And so much the more my defire was made 
more fervent, by how much sooner I wyfhed, that the foure months by her sweete 
courfe had beene brought to an ende. Oh howe many times (although it lent a dimmed 
and obfcure lyght) did I beholde it a great while together with greate delight, imagining 
that my Panpbilus his eyes were then fixed on it as well as mine. Whom for all that I doo 
not nowe doubt that (I beeing nowe quite out of his memorie) hee didde not once 
care to looke on the Moone, but not having so much as a thought thereof, he did rather 
at that time of the night, take his reft in his bedde. 
And I remember, that agreeved at the slowneffe of her courfe, with divers soundes 
(following the old and ancient errors of thofe many yeeres agoe) I helped her forwarde 
in her slowe courfe, to grow to her full roundnes, to the which after that 
Lovers who it was come, contented with her perfeéte and full light, she cared not (as it 
expect the seemed) to diminifh the same againe, and to returne to her newe hornes, 
returne of but to remaine Still in her rounde forme, albeit with my selfe I held her 
their beloved, excufed for the same, efteeming her aboade more favourable and gratious 
thinke every with her ioyfull Mother, then defirous to returne to the darke kingdoms 
boure to be of her infernall Husband. But I remember wel, that the devoute petitions 
longer then and earneft prayers, which many times I offered uppe unto her, to acceler- 
other ate her eafie and slowe pace, I turned nowe into threatning speeches 
saying: 
“O) Pheebe an evill rewarder of thy devout service done unto thee, with pittifull prayers 
I labor to leffen thy travell and wearie iourney, but thou not efteeming them, with longe 
and slow tariaunce (iniurious to thy selfe and to mee) dooft not care to encreafe mine. 
And therefore if to the neceffity of my helpe, thou dooft not returne more bycorned, thou 
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shalt then perceive me as slow in thy honors and sacrifices, which I meane to offer up 
unto thee, as now I find thee careleffe and slacke in thy duetye to the worlde. Why, 
dooft not thou knowe, that the sooner thou shalt foure times horned, and as manie times 
rounde, have shewed thy lights to mortall creatures, by so much the sooner my Pan- 
pilus shall returne to me againe: who beeing once come backe, then as slowe or as 
swift as thou wilt thou maift runne out thy compaffe and circles.” 

Truely that self same madnes, which did induce me to make such prayers, that very 
same did so bereave me of my selfe, that it made me sometimes thinke, that she (afraide 
of my threatnings) made greater hafte in her courfe onely for my pleafure: and other 
times seeming not to care for me, to be more slow then she was before. This often be- 
holding on her, made me so skilfull in her nature and courfe, that, when she was in 
her wayne, or in any part of heaven, or conioined with any Starre, I might have fully 
iudged and known howe much of the night hadde paffed away, and how much was 
to come. 

Bothe the Beares likewife (if shee had not appeared) did by long experience make me 
very skilfull and certaine therof. Alas who would have beleeved that love coulde have 
taught mee such Aftrologie, a science more fitte for fineft witts, and profounde iudg- 
ments, and not for a troubled mind occupyed wyth his furie. 

When the heavens full of darkeft clowdes and overrun with boyfterous and tempef- 
tious windes, and choaked with miftie fogges, did from this place take my sight away, 
sometimes (if I had no other matters to bufie my self withal) calling my wayting-Maydes 
and Gentlewomen together in my Chamber, I did my selfe tell and (to pleafe my 
§traunge humour) wylled them alfo to recount divers tales, the which the more they 
were elonged from the trueth (as for the mofte parte such kind of people are wont to 
tell) so much the more (me thought) they hadde greater force to drive away sighes, and 
to make mee merry, who gave diligent eare unto them, so that sometimes, notwith- 

{tanding my melancholike fittes, I laughed a pace at them. And if perhappes 


To have such fayned iefts and invented tales, could not (as true matters) be iuftly 
company in set downe in divers fabulous Bookes, yet in serching out of others mif 
miferye teries by them, and applying thefe with mine, and perceiving my selfe 


doth make to have company in my sorowes, I paffed the time away wyth leffe greefe. 

the greefe Neyther doo I know which of thefe was moft gratious unto me, to see the 

the lighter nights paffed away and spent, or els (my mynde bufied about other thinges) 
to see the daies runne on and spent. 

But after that the forefayde operations, and manye other devifes had occupyed my 
sences for a good whyle, I went enforcing my selfe (as it were) to sleepe, although I 
knewe it was but in vayne, and therefore went rather to lye downe to sleepe. And beeing 
all alone in my bedde, and troubled wyth no rumours and noyfe, all thofe thoughts 
almofte, which in the day tyme had surfaulted mee, came nowe afrefhe to my mynde, 
and in defpight of my selfe made mee wyth manie more arguments pro and con, to 
repeate them againft my selfe. 

And I wold many times have entred into others, which thing (alas) was not so eafilye 
graunted unto mee, but yet sometimes by very force leaving them, and lying on that 
side, where sometimes my Panpbilus was wont to lye, which place referving yet (as it 
were) a sweete savour and sent of his body, me thought my drowzie sences therwith 
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revyved, and my minde greatly contented, I did call him softly wyth my selfe, and (as 
though he had heard me indeede) I dydde sweetely pray him, that he would returne 
quickly againe. I did after imagine that he was come again, and fayning 


Divers many frivolous things with my selfe, by one and one mee thought I did 
thoughts of tell them unto him, and hee demaunding many of mee again, I did 
lovers an{were againe in his place: and sometimes it happened, that carryed away 


with such foolifh thoughtes, I fell at laft asleep, which was sometimes 
more pleafant and more welcome to me then any watching and waking, becaufe when 
I was awake, I did falfely suppofe thefe imaginations with my selfe. 

But this, if it had endured but any small time, did make them appeare no otherwife to 

my fancies, then if they hade beene true indeede. Sometimes mee thought hee was re- 

turned, and that in moft fayre Gardens (free from all sufpicion and feare) 
Dreames decked with greene leaves, sweete Howers, and divers kinds of pleafant 
reprefent fruites, I sported and played wyth him as other times we did accuftome 
many times to doo. And there I holding him by the hande, and hee mee, unfolding 
thofe things his fortunes good and badde, and telling all his accidents unto mee, mee 
which are thought that many times before hee had perfeétly tolde out his tale, with 
beloved often kiffing I didde interrupt him in his delightfull difcourfes. And as 

if the same hadde beene true indeede (which but with fained eyes I did 
contemplate) I said: “And is it true (sweete Panpbilus) that thou art returned againe? 
Certes it is. For heere I have thee.” And then I kiffed him againe. Mee thought that 
other times wyth great solace I was walking with him up and downe the sea banks. 
And sometimes my imagination was so strong heerin, that I did affyrme it with my 
selfe, saying: “ Well now I doo not dreame, that I have him betweene mine armes.” 
Oh, how it greeved mee, when it came to paffe, that my pleafaunt dreames, and sweete 
sleepe were both ended, which (going away) did continually carrie that away, with 
them, which without any trouble or greefe to him, I muft needes confeffe did oppreffe 
me. And although that I remained in great melancoly by remembring of them, living 
nevertheleffe al the next day in good hope, I was somewhat content and eafed, defiring 
Sill that night would quicklie drawe on, becaufe I might in my sleepe enioy that, 
which waking I could not attaine to. And although my sleepe did sometimes yeelde 
mee such needy favours, notwithftanding it did not permitte mee to receive such dreames 
of pleafure, mingled without much bitter and poyfoned galle of sorrowe, becaufe many 
times (me thought) I sawe him apparelled with ragged and forlorne garments, be- 
{meared all over (I know not what) with what foule and blacke spottes and very pale 
and fearefull, as though hee had beene purfued of some cruell enemie, with shrikes and 
outcryes calling to me: “ Helpe me, O my Fiammetta, helpe me.” Other tymes (me 
thought) I hearde divers talke, and mutter of his death. 

And sometimes thefe fantafies of horror perced so farre into my minde, that (me 
thought) I sawe him lie dead before me: and in many other uncouth and pittifull formes, 
so that it never came to paffe, that my sleepe was of more force, or greater than my greefe. 
Wherefore sodainely awaked, and knowing the vanitie of my dreame, as one con- 
tented yet but to have dreamed thefe terrours and terrible daungers, I thanked the 
Goddes, remaining yet somewhat troubbled in minde and fearing that the thinges, 
which I had seene, if not in all, in parte at leaft they had beene true, or elfe figures 
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of true thinges to come. Neither I was content at any time or perf{waded by the con- 
trarietie of thefe (although I sayd with my selfe, and heard of others that dreames 
were but vaine) untill I did heare some newes of him, of the which I 

Things sene beganne now carefully and warely to enquier after. And in such sorte 

in dreames (as you have heard fayre Ladyes) I paffled away the tedious dayes and 
are sometimes itkefome nightes, attending one Still after other in their long courfe. But 
true or elfe the trueth is that the time of hys promifed returne approching, I deemed 

Sigures of _—_it the beft, and safeft counfell to lyve merely in the meane time: by which 
true thinges meanes, my beautie (a little altered and decayed by reafon of this long 
unacquainted greefe) might returne againe into her proper place, becaufe 

at his arrivall, I might not seeme illfavoured and not gratious in his sight, and so 

might not (perhaps) pleafe his deinty and curious eyes. 

Which was not harde for mee to doo, becaufe being since his departure, accuftomed 
and well acquainted with sorrowes, it made mee endure and paffe them away with verie 
little trouble or no payne at all. And befides this, the neere hope of his promyfed returne 
made mee every day feele a little more ioye, and content of mynde. Wherefore I beganne 
to frequent to feaftes againe, not a little while before intermitted of mee, afcribing the 
occafion thereof to my obf{cured and clowdie dayes, perceiving nowe the cleere and 
newe times to be at hand. 

Nor no sooner dyd my mynde (contraéted earft with moft bitter and pynching 
greefes) beginne to dilate and enlarge itfelfe in such a pleafaunt and ioyfull life, but I 
became fayrer then ever I was before. And I trimmed uppe my gorgeous and rich 
veftures, and made my precious ornaments fayrer, no otherwife then a valiaunt Knight 
at armes doth cleare and make bright his Compleate Harneffe, challenged to some 
worthye and famous combatte, becaufe I myght seeme more statelie and bravelie attyred 
with them at hys returne, the whych (as after it fell out) in vayne I dyd attend. As then 
therefore thefe actions were chaunged into an other tenour, so dyd my thoughtes alfo 
chaung theyr coppie. 

It came never nowe into my minde, that I coulde not see hym, when hee departed, 
nor the remembraunce of the sorrowfull signe of his smytten foote agaynft the doore, 

nor any thought of Stynging and envious iealoufie, nor hys sufteyned 
Vaine troubles, nor my suffered toyls, nor his daungers, nor my dollours did 
thoughts now moleft my peace, but rather dayes next before the ende of his promyfed 
of loovers _— returne I sayd to my selfe: “Nowe it dooth greeve my Panpbilus to bee long 

from mee, and perceiving hys time neere according to his promife, dooth 
make short preparation and haft for his speedy returne. And now perhappes having 
left his olde father, he is on his waie.” 

Oh howe pleafaunt were thefe wordes unto me, and how often dyd I moft sweetly 
deskant upon this note, thinkinge many times with my selfe, with what kinde of moft 
looving entertainement, gratious gefture, and sweete and freendlie shewes, I might at 
the fyrft reprefent my selfe into his perfonne, and welcome him. Alas howe many times 
sayde I to my selfe: 

“ At his returne he shall be more then a thoufand times imbraced of me, and my 
zealous kiffes shall be multiplied in such Store, that they shall not suffer one right and 
perfect word to come out of his mouth, and I will make reftitution of them a hundred 
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times redubled, which at his departure (without receiving on his parte any againe,) he 
gave to my pale and halfe deade vifage.” And in thefe kinde of thoughtes, I doubted 
many times with my selfe, that I could not bridle that burning and fervent defyre, that 
I should then have at the firft sight of hym to embrace hym, if I did (perhappes) see 
him in open an publique companie. 

But the ungentle Goddes (as you shall hereafter perceive) bial out a sorrowfull 
meanes, which perfwaded no feare, doubt or miftruft of the due performaunce of any 
such circumftances, and ceremonies, denying mee the cheefeft thinge in deede. Re- 
mayning therefore continually in my chamber, and as often as any body came into the 
same, so often dyd I beleeve that they were come to bring mee tidinges that he was 
comming, or elfe to tell mee that he was alreadie arrived. I never heard any talke in any 
publyque and pryvate place, but with open and attentive eares I noted it well, thinking 
that eyther they did or elfe should speake of his returne. 

And sitting in my chamber I rofe (I thinke) a thoufand times out of my place to 
runne to the windowe, as though I had beene bufied about something elfe, and look- 
ing from thence a farre of, and beneath alfo at the doore (driven on by the suggeftion 
of a foolifhe conceite, and fonde beleefe of his beeing neere), I sayd: 

“Ts it poflible Fiammetta, that Panpbilus being now returned dooth come to see thee?” 
And afterwardes finding my mind illuded, confounded with my selfe, I went to my 
place againe. And saying, that at his returne hee should bring certaine thinges to my 
husbande, I did often times aske, and caufed many to enquier, if he was arrived, or 
when his freendes in thefe partes did looke for him. But receiving no ioyful aunfwer of 
my diligent and carefull enquiries, but onely such an one, as of him that should never 
come any more (as afterwardes indeede he did not) caufed mee to live in a moft sorrow” 
full and solitarie plight. Wherefore wrapped (moft pittifull Ladies) in thefe cares, as 
you have heard, I came not onely to the greatly defired and (with infinite payne) ex- 
“pected terme, but I paffed it alfo many daies after in great and greevous woes. And 
uncertaine with my selfe whether I should blame him or not, my hope beganne by 
little and little to relent. 

Wherfore I partly left of my former and pleafant imaginations, into the which (giving 
perhappes my mind to great a scope) I had entred to farre. And new thoughtes nowe 

(the olde being gonne) beganne to toffe and turmoyle my soule afrefhe, 
They feele and holding my minde (in divers doubtes and perplexities) to know 
incredible what was the occafion of his tariaunce longer then he promifed, I beganne 
paffions who to excogitate many things carefully with my selfe. And before many other 
after the end doubts that were obiected to my minde, I found many thinges so ready 
of their in hys excufe, and many more then he him selfe (if he had bene here) 
promifed time could have perhappes alleadged. Sometimes I sayd: “Oh Fiammetta, what 
see not the —_ reafon dooth make thee thinke, that thy Panpbilus doth Ray without return- 
returne of ing to thee, but becaufe he cannot: divers sodaine chaunces and unex- 
their belooved pected affayres doo many times hinder forward men in their determinations, 

and doo quite diffolve their diffeignmentes. Nor is it poffible to prefcribe 
so precife a time to future thinges, as many unwifely beleeve. And who dooth doubt 
alfo, that prefent, neere, auncient and dutifull pietie dooth not binde more, then that 
which is abfent, Straung, new and but meere volentrarie? I know it very certaine, that 
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he looveth me moft of al, and dooth now thinke of my sorrowful life, and hath no small 
compaffion of my paines. And pricked on by force of love, is many times in hand and 
moft willing to set forwardes, and to come unto to me. But the olde doterd (his iniurious 
father) with his teares (perhappes) and prayers, hath somewhat more prolonged his 
appointed time, and oppofing his commaundementes, to his forwarde will, hath re- 
tayned him Still there. Wherefore as soone as fit opportunitie is aunfwerable to his 
defirous minde, hee will come to me againe.” 

But after thefe speeches and freendly excufes, my thronging thoughts did drive me 
on farther to imagine more straung, unluckie, and more greevous occurrauntes. Some- 
times I sayd: 

“ Who can tell, is he more wilful (then his due loove required) to see me againe, and 
too precife to come iuft at the ende of his appointed moneth, laying afide the great pittie 
of hys aged father, and neglecting all other bufines, hath embarqued him selfe in some 
slender veffell, not attending the calmes of the tempeftuous waves (and crediting to 
much deceitfull and lying Mariners, who for their gaine are too adventurous and 
defperate of their owne lives, and too prodigall of thofe of their paffengers, and having 
committed him selfe to the rage of the mercileffe windes, and surging waves of the 
daungerous Seas) is perhappes drowned and perifhed in them. Unfortunate Leander 
by no other occafion, and lamentable meanes then thefe, was taken from hys hapleffe 
Hero. Againe who knoweth, if conftrained by hys froward fates, and fortune, he is 
throwen upon some unhabitable and defert rocke, and, efcaping daunger and death 
by water, in exchaung of that, hath gotten a worfe by famine or ravening foules, or 
elfe left uppon any rocke by forgetfulneffe (as Achimenedes was) dooth in vayne attend 
that some shold come, or by chaunce touch by, to fetch him from thence. For who is 
ignoraunt how full of deceytes the lawleffe seas are? 

“ For it may be alfo that he is taken by enemies, or with gives by wicked Pyrattes 
bound faft and kept in prifon. All which perrilles as they are common, so doo we daily 
see them come to paffe.” But on the other side afterwardes it came to my minde, that his 
lourney was more safe by land, yet I did imagine likewife of a thoufand siniftrous 
chaunces that might hinder and Stay him as well that way. Wherfore iudging that he 
might (when such inopinate and unluckie hazardes of fortune came sodainely, and 
sooneft obiected to my minde) finde the more iuft and better excufe, as he did alleadge 
the greater and worfer daungers, some times I sayd: 

“ Beholde the Sun whotter then it was wont to be, dooth diffolve the huge hilles of 
Snowe congealed in the middle region of the Ayre, whereupon with furious and 

flowinge streame they came powring downe into the plaines, of the which 
The effeéé he hath not a fewe to paffe over. Wherefore if nowe with more audatious 
of the Sun rafhnesse then advifed reafon, he hath adventured to paffe over them, 


in the and with his horfe is fallen into any of them, and stifled there amongft 
Spring- them, hath miferablie loft his lyfe, why, how can he then come. Floodes 
time have not learned of late, neyther is it a Straunge thing to them, with thefe 


injuries to moleft travaylers, and cruellie to swallowe uppe unawares, 
thofe that paffe over them. But if he hath happily efcaped thefe unhappy daungers, he 
may be perchaunce fallen into the handes of some pittileffe theeves, and (defpoyled of 
all that he hath) is perforce kept, and without hope of redemption Stayed of them. 
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“ Or elfe paradventure may be overtaken by some maladie in the way, where now 
he abydeth for the recoverie of hys health, and after he is well agayne, will without fayle 
come ioyfully to us.” Whyle thefe carefull imagynatyons occupyed thus my perplexed 
minde, a lyttle colde sweate did overrunne all my bodie, and I was so greatly afrayde 
of the event of thefe uncertaine dangers, and so strongly perfwaded of theyr trueth, that 
I turned my breake brayne thoughts, into pittifull prayers to the devine powers, that 
they would take the same from mee, apprehending them so forciblie in my mynde, 
and no more nor leffe, then if before mine eyes, I had seene his imminent daunger, and 
inftaunt death. And sometimes I remember that with fyrme beleefe I bewayled his 
woeful ende, as if I hadde seene any of thefe intelleCtuall adverfyties indeede. 

But afterwardes I sayd to my selfe: “ Alas what Sraunge caufes are thefe which my 
miferable thoughtes caft before my eyes. The Goddes forbydde that any such may befall. 
Let him Stay Still, and as long as pleafeth hym, and let hym rather (then to content mee, 
or to offer hym selfe to any daungerous ieopardie, whych may chaunce indeede, though 
nowe they doo but delude my troubled wyttes) not returne, nor see mee at all. 

“ All which perilles (though they are indeede poffible) yet are they impoffible to bee 
kept clofe, beeing moft lyke that the untimely and violente death of so noble and famous 
a younge Gentleman as hee is, cannot longe bee hydden, and concealed efpeciallie 
from mee, of whofe eftate and welfare I doo carefully caufe, and with secrete and subtyle 
inveftigations doo continually procure dillygent enquirie to bee made. 

“ And who dooth doubte moreover if that any of thefe suppofed perrilles were true, 
but that fying Fame, the swift reporter of ill newes would have long since brought the 

maner of hys death hether? By meanes of which fortune (but my leaft 
Fame a freende in thys) would have given mee an open waie, to have made mee 
swifte the moft sadde and moft sorrowfull woman, that might be. 
reporter of all “Wherefore I rather beleeve, that he remaineth in as great greefe, as I 
ill thinges | am in, if that his moft willinge returne is forbidden onely by the heavy 
commaundementes of his father, and therefore he will come quickly or elfe 
excufing hys staying so long, will for my great comfort write to me the occafion thereof.” 

Truely (the forefayd thoughts) although they did fiercely affault mee, yet were they 
eafily enough overcome, and the hope, which by the terme determined was enforced 
to lie from me, with all my power I did retaine, laying downe before it the long and 
fervent loove, which he bare unto me, andIto him, his pawned fayth, the adiured and 
sacred Goddes, and his infinite teares, in which thinges I did affirme, and thinke it 
impoffible, that any deceite or guile might be hidden. But yet I could not so rule my 
sorrowfull minde, but that this hope, thus forcibly kept, muft needes give place to 
many vagrant and vaine thoughtes, that were yet left beehinde, which driving hereby 
little and little out of my woeful breft, did worke amayne to returne to theyr former 
places, reducing eftfoones to my minde divers prodigious signes and tokens, and many 
other unfortunate accidents. And I did scarcely perceive, that peaceable hope being 
almoft expelled out of my heart, but I did immediately feele theyr mighty and new forces 
planted in her place. But amongft all other murdering thoughtes, that did moft of all 
maffacre my greevous soule (hearing nothing at all in proceffle of manie dayes, of my 
Panpbilus his returne) was sharpe and Stinging iealoufie. Ah this spitefully galled and 
wounded my breaft more, then I was able to endure. This did diffannull all excufes, 
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which I had made for him, as knowing and confenting to the occafion of his abfent 

deedes. This did oftentimes induce me to thofe speeches condemned of me before, 
saying: 

i Alas how art thou so foolifhe to beleeve, that eyther the loove of his father, urgent 

affayres, or delightfull pleafures, maie now keepe Panpbilus from comming hether, if he 

did loove thee so as once he sayd he dyd. Doft not thou know that Love 

Love doth doth overcome all thynges, for he hath (fervently perhaps enamoured of 


overcome some other Gentlewoman) quite forgotten thee, whofe pleafures beeing 
all things as forcible as new, doo hide and hold him there, as somtimes thine did 
keepe him here. 


“ Those forefaid Ladies paffing gracious in every thing they doo, and (as thou saydft) 
in every poynt mofte apt to love, and with brave allurements endevouring to bee be- 
loved againe (hee himfelfe beeing likewife by the delicate pureneffe of his cleere comv 
plexion, naturally inclined to such paffions, and for many rare and commendable 
qualities in him moft worthy to be beloved) applying their whole Sudyes to hys service, 
theyr paynes to his pleafures, and hee his defires to their devotions, have made him 
become a new Innamorato. Art thou so affotted with the fame and glory of thine owne 
beauty, that thou dooft not beleeve that other Women have shyning eyes in theyr heads, 
fayrnes in theyr faces, and that they are not as full of courtly behaviour and good graces, 
and all things els, that may commaunde yong mens mindes, as well as thou art? And 
doft thou thinke that they are not so skilfull (who are (alas) a great deal more than ever 
thou werte) in thefe amorous attempts as thou art? Why thou art deceived. And if this 
be thy beleefe it is falfe. And doofte not likewife beleeve that he on the other side can 
pleafe more then one Woman? But yet I thinke, that if hee coulde but see thee, it would 
bee a harde thing for him to love any other. But since he cannot see thee, nor hath not 
seene thee thefe many monethes, how canft thou deeme otherwife then so? Thou muft 
needes knowe, that no worldly accident is permanent and eternall, for as he was enamored 
of thee, and as thou didft pleafe him, so is it poffible that another may like him, and he 

(abandoning thy love) may affectionate some other. For newe things are 
New things ever wont to pleafe a great deale more then thofe which are daily seene. 
alwaies And every one dooth with great affection defire, that which hee hath not, 
pleafe then that which he hath already in his owne poffeffion. 

“ Againe, there is nothing, be it never so delightful, which by long time 
enioying and ufing the same, doth not ware yrkefome at laft, and of leffe (if of none) 
account at all. Who wyll not moreover sooner, and more willingly love a faire and new 
Ladie at his owne houfe, then one whom he hath long since served in a forraine Coun- 
trey, and unknown place: He did not alfo love thee (perhappes) with so fervent and 
zealous affection, as he made thee beleeve. And neyther his teares, nor any of his paffions 
were to bee helde so deere, and so sure a pledge of such great love, as he did Still affyrme, 
and as thou didft thinke that he did beare thee. Many men alfo departing from their 
beloved, are tormented with anguifh, and greefe of mind, with bitter waylings, taking 
their wofull congies, swearing deepely, and promifing many things profoundlie, which 
with a good and firme intent (perhaps) they meane to performe, but some suddaine and 
newe chaunce controling the same, is an occafion to make them forget al their former 
oathes and proteftations. 
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“ The teares, oathes and promifes of yong Men, are not nowe, and of late become 
arres and pledges of enfuing deceits for simple and credulous Women. They are gener- 
ally more skilfull and more apt to know all thefe things, then in knowing how to love, 
such is their vagabond willes, leading them to thefe inconveniences. And there is not 
anie of them who would not sooner change tenne Women every month, then to adhere 
and keepe himfelfe tenne monethes onely to one. Thefe continually beleeve to finde 
out some newe cuftomes, formes and devifes, and do greatly glory to have had the love 
(ah the spoyle) of many Women. What dooft thou therefore hope for? Wherefore dooft 
thou suffer thy selfe to bee abufed with vaine and falfe beleefe2 And yet (Fiammetta) 
though thou knowft not the meanes, and art not able to withdraw him from this, yet 
continue thou still in loving him: and shewe, that with that arte, that he hath betrayed 
thee, thou haft not deceived him.” 

And manie other words followed thefe, which did kindle me with fierce and burn- 
ing anger, and which did with a mofte timorous heate so enflame my minde, that it 
brought mee almoft to unbefeeming furious and franticke actions. Nor the confected 
rage did firft pafle away, before the infinite teares (burfting it a sunder) did moft abund- 
antly iffue out of my watry eyes, which were accompanied alfo (the same nevertheleffe 
remaining somtimes with me a good while) with great and greevous sighes, that came 
smoaking out of my smothered hart, (which to comforte and cheere up my selfe agayne) 
condemning that, which my prefaging minde did foretell me of, by maine force as it 
were, the well nighe lofte and fugitive hope, with moft vaine reafons did returne againe. 
And in this sort recovering almoft againe all the ioy, that whilome had left mee, I 
lived many dayes betweene hope and difpaire, beeing alwaies carefull, and beyond all 
meafure defirous to know exa¢tlie what was become of him that came not. 
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MY TEARES (PITTIFULL LADIES) HAVE BEENE BUT LIGHT 
HETHERTO, AND MY SIGHES PLEASANT IN RESPECT OF THOSE, 
which my sorowfull tongue (not so preft to write them, as my hart so prone to 
feele them) doth now prepare to sette downe before you. And truly if the paines 
which I have paffed hetherto, are well confidered, they may be rather termed 
dalliaunces of a yong and wanton gentlewoman, then woes of a tormented Lover. 
Arme your minds, therefore, wyth firmenes, and patience, and let not my promifes so 
make you afraid, that (the thinges which are pafte, seeming greevous unto you) you 
would not be defirous to heare the sequelles, which are full of more sorrow, 
and greater greefe. And I care not (gentle Ladyes) to comfort you anie whitt in 
thefe sad reportes, becaufe you might take the more pittie of mee, and the more, by 
howe much knowing his malice the greater, by whofe impyetie all thefe sorrowes did 
fall uppon me, you might be more warye, and leff wylfull in committing your fond 
difpofitions to yong Men’s Aeeting difcretions, and in putting your trufty hope into 
their trothles hands. And so in talking with you, I shall (perhappes) oblige my selfe 
unto you, and in counfelling you make my selfe unbound, or els admonifhing you 
by thefe perplexed accidents (alloted and befallen to me) I shall helpe, if not heale your 
amorous maladies. I saie therefore (good Ladies) that with such divers imaginations 
(which you have a little before comprifed by my dyfcourfe) I was continually molefted, 
when after more then a month paft of his promifed return, I heard certain newes on a 
day of my beloved yong Gentleman: and thus it was. That going with a devoute mind 
on a day to vifit the sacred and religious places, and to offer up to the Goddes some 
oryfons for the releafe of my harde milhappes, that, reftoring Panpbilus to me again, 
or els driving him utterly out of my minde, I might recover my banifhed comforte. It 
came to paffe, that beeing in companie with manie wife and difcrete Ladies, (some 
neerely allyed to me by blood and affinity, and others conioyned to me by auncient 
familiaritie) sette upon pleafant difcourfes, and in merry vaines, there arrived by chaunce 
a Merchant, who, no otherwife then Uliffes and Diomedes did to Deidamia, beganne to 
shewe foorth his gems and precious Iewels, and such efpecially as he thought moft fine, 
and fitting beft the daintie mindes of such yong and curious Gentlewomen. 

Who alfo (as { gathered by his speech, and he beeing alfo demaunded of one-of the 
companie) saith that he was an inhabiter of that Cittie, where my Panpbilus was borne, 
and dwelled. But after having shown manie of his knacks, and some of them bought 
of the Gentlewomen, others prifed and given him againe, they entred into pleafant 
and merrie talke amongft themfelves, and whylft he did looke for his money, one of 
them, who was of a yong and Alorifhing age, of a moft beautifull countenance, and 
of noble blood, commended of manie for her rare qualities, and of mofte for her courtlie 
and nice behaviour, and the very selfe same Gentlewoman, who had asked him before, 
what hee was, and from whence he came, demaunded of him againe, if he had ever 
knowne one Signor Panpbilo his countriman. Oh howe much with thefe and many 
other demaunds, did she pleafe my humors, and fulfill my like defires. I was infooth 
greatlie gladde that they fell into such talke, and did moft willingly lift uppe my eares 
to heare the arguing of them bothe, but efpeciallye to know the effect of his aunfwers, 
who without delay said: 

“ And who is he that doth know him better then I doo?” To whom she said again, 
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Striving (as it were) and importunately forcing her selfe to know what was become of 
him: “And where is he nowe?” “Oh” (saide the Merchaunt) “ it is a whyle since his 
Father (having no more Children but him) called him home unto him: ” whom the 
yong Gentlewoman yet asking againe: “ How long 1s it since thou kneweft any certaine 
newes of him?” “ Truely ” (said hee) “ never since I came from thence, which is not 
yet (I thinke) full fifteene daies.” Shee continued Still enquiring and said: “ And how 
dooth he nowe?” “ Very well,” said he, “ (it seemes) for the verye same day that I came 
from thence, I sawe a moft fayre yong Gentlewoman, with great solemnitie, feaft, and 
ioy, enter into his houfe, which (asI partly underftoode) was newly married unto him.” 

Whilft the Merchant was speaking thefe nipping words, although I gave a dolefull 

eare unto them, yet I stared the inquifitive yong Gentlewoman tedfaftly in the face, 
marvayling with my selfe, and imagining greatly in my minde, what the occafion 
might be, that should moove her to examine such Straight perticulers and interrogatories 
of his eftate. Whome I would before this time have beleeved, that no other woman but 
my selfe, had scarce knowne. For I perceived, as soone as the sorrowfull wordes (that 
Panpbilus was maried) came to her eares, that cafting her eyes down, there appeared in 
her cheekes a red, and hote coloure, and that her prompt and ready wordes dyed pref- 
ently in her mouth, and by as much as I coulde perceive, with the greateft paine in the 
world she Stayed her teares, (afcended already uppe into her eyes) from trickling downe 
her cheekes. But I (efpecially defiring the same) oppreffed with surfaults of unfpeakable 
greefe, and suddainly after affailed with an other as forcible and as great (ielofie I meane) 
I scarcely Saied my selfe with moft vile and scolding tearmes, from reprehending her 
altered countenaunce, and difturbed sences, as one greeved at the very hart, that she 
should showe towardes Panpbilus such manifeft tokens of Love, greatly fearing thereby, 
that she had (perhaps) (as well as I) some iufte occafion to bee difcontented with the 
-report of thefe bitter newes. But yet I moderated my selfe, and with great paine and 
fretting anguifh of mind (the like I think was never heard of,) I bridled and kept Stull 
my troubled and irefull harte, under a modeft and unchanged countenaunce, though 
more defirous to complaine and bewaile, then to harken any further after such heavie 
newes, or to see such apparant and wounding signes of corrivallitie. 

But the yong Gentlewoman, perhaps with that same forced courage and Strength, 
forcibly retayning her greefe within her like my selfe, and paffed it away, as thoughe it 
had not been shee, who was before so much troubled in mind and in face, and shewing 
a semblaunce that she beleeved hys words, the more she asked, the more she founde his 
anfwers contrary to her defires, and alas moft repugnant to myne. Whereupon, leaving 
the Merchant, of whom so inftantlye she had demaunded newes, and difguifing her 
sadnes with a vyfard of fayned myrth, we Stayed longer together, (then I woulde) talk- 
ing diverfely of this and that. But after our talke began to grow to an ende, every one 
went away, and I my selfe with a soule fraught full of anger and anguith, fretting 
within myfelfe, no otherwife then the enraged Lyon of Libia after he hath difcovered 
the Hunter and his toyles, my face burning sometimes by the way as redde as fire, and 
sometimes wexing suddainly pale againe, somtimes with a slow pace, and sometimes 
againe with a haftie gate, and broade Steps, more then womanly modeftie did require, 
sorrowfully returned to my sorrowfull lodging. Where, after that it was lawfull for me 
beeing all alone, to doo what I woulde, and entred nowe into my Chamber I began 
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mofte bitterly to lament. And when a good while together my infinite teares had 
wafhed away a good part of my greefe, my speech beeing come to me more franckly 

then before, with a faynt and feeble voice I began to lament, saying: 
Paffions of “Nowe dooft thou know the occafion, so greatly defired of thee, of his 
ielofte uniuft stay? Nowe dooft thou knowe (miferable Fiammetta) why thy 

Panpbilus dooth not returne to thee againe? Nowe haft thou founde out 
that, which so seriously thou didft serche out? What dooft thou then defire to seeke 
more, miferable wretch as thou art? what doft thou demand more? Let thys suffice thee. 
Panpbhilus is no more thine. Caft away nowe thy flattering hope for ever seeing hym 
againe, and thy defires to have him ever any more. Abandon thy bootleffe teares, lay 
downe thy fervent love, and leave of all foolifh and vaine thoughts. Beleeve from 
henceforth divine prefages, and credite hereafter thine owne divining minde. And 
nowe beginne to knowe (though too late) the periuries and deceits of yong men. 

“Thou art come iuft to that miferable point, whereto other sillie women (trufting 
too much like thy selfe) have alreadie arrived.” And with thefe wordes I rekindled my 
incenfed rage, and reinforced my greevous lamentations. And afterwardes with moft 
fierce words I began to speake thus: 

“O ye Gods, where are you now? where doo your iufte eyes nowe behold? where is 

nowe your due anger? wherefore doth it not fal uppon the contemner 
Blafphemes and scorner of your myght? O mightie Iupiter whofe divine Godheadde 
of thofe that canne brooke no wicked periuries, and yet is by an execrable impe for- 
be ielious — {worne, what doo thy thunderbolts, and where dooft thou nowe beftowe 

them? who hath moft iuftly nowe deferved them? Wherefore are they 
not caft uppon that moft irreligious and perfidus man, to terrifie others by his perpetual 
fal, not to forfweare thy holy name. Oh illuminate Phoebus, where are nowe thy Dartes, 
with mortall Steeles, of which fierce Python (in respect of him, who so falslye called 
thee to witnes of his detefted trecherie and deepe deceits) did so yll deferve to be pricked. 
Deprive him of the comfortable light of thy shyning beames, and become his purfuing 
enemie, no otherwife then thou shewedft thy selfe to miferable Gdipus, O ye other 
Goddes and Goddeffes whatfoever: and thou mighty Loove, whofe celeftial power this 
falfe lover hath mocked, why doo you not shew your force, and power the condigne 
wrath upon his guiltie head? Why doo yee not turne heaven and earth, and all the cruell 
fates and the infernall sifters againft this newe bridegroome, that in the world for a 
notable example of a deteftable deceiver, and for a wicked violatour of your righteous 
lawes, a defpifer of your might, he may not survive any longer to laughe and Howte 
you to scorne? 

“ Many leffe faultes then this have procured your heavie indignation not to so 1uft a 
revenge as this: Wherfore then do you delay it? you are not scarce able to be so cruell 
towardes him, that he might for his heinous offence be duely punifhed. Alas poore 
wretche, wherefore is it not poffible, that your selves iniured alfo, should not feele the 
effectes of his fraudulent dealinges, as well as I, so that the irefull heate of his deferved 
punition, should be as well kindled in your revenging breftes, as in my iniured hart. 
Oh Goddes, throwe all thofe daungers downe, or elfe turne some of thofe leaft plagues 
upon his hateful heade, of the which I did of late doubt. Kill him with any cruell 
kinde of death, that pleafeth you beft, becaufe I might in one hower feele my totall and 
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finall greefe, that I should ever after have suftained for him, and so revenge your selves 
and me at once. 7 

“Doo not partially confent, that I alone should bewaile the greefe of his vile offences, 
and that he, having mocked bothe you and me, shold merely reioyce and defport him 
selfe with his new spoufe.”* But incenfed afterwardes with leffe anger, and yet provoked 
with more fierce and sharpe complaintes, comming to Panpbilus, I remember that I 
beganne thus to saye: 

“O Panpbilus, nowe I knowe the caufe of thy Sayinge there. Now are thy deceites 
moft manifeft unto me. Now dooI see what kinde of loove dooth holde thee backe, and 
what pittie dooth keepe thee there. Thou dooft now celebrate the unhallowed Himens, 
and efpoufall rightes (nay wronges,) and I (poore soule, enchaunted with the pittifull 
charmes of thy faire tongue, and with thy Crocadile tears deceived) doo now confume 
and waft my selfe away with mourning and lamenting, making with my floddes of 
teares, an open way to my speedy death, which with ignominious titles of thy crueltie 
and homicide shall quickly enfue. 

“ And thefe pleafaunt yeeres, which I defired so much to prolong shall be now cut 
of by thy uniuft occafion. Oh wicked man and worker of my woes, tell mee nowe 
with what hart thou haft entertained thy new spoufe, with intent to beguyle her, as thou 
haft doone to mee? With what eies dideft thou beholde her? With thofe eyes that thou 
dideft entrappe mee (moft miferable and credulous woman?) What fayth dideft thou 
promife her, that which thou dideft so solemnelie sweare to mee to keepe uncorrupted: 
why, howe couldeft thou doo it. Dooft thou not remember that the thing, which is once 
bound, cannot be bound any more then once: What Gods dideft thou adiure? Ah, 
what periured Goddes? Alas miferable woman, I know not what Sirene flights, and 

Cercean pleafures have so bewitched thee, that (in knowing thyfelfe to 
The thing be mine) thou shouldeft transforme thy selfe into so wicked a minde, and 
that is once —_ sincke into the deceitfull gulfe of thy pleafing fantafies. For what faulte 
bound forever (alas) did I deferve to be so smallie regarded of thee2 Whether is the great 
can be bound loove betweene us so sodainely howen away. 
no more “Alas what wicked fortune dooth so miferably corrote and oppreffe 

dolefull creatures? Thou haft nowe committed thy promifed fidelitie to 
the windes, and thy fayth alfo of thy right hand given me to the same, the periured 
Gods, by whofe sacred Godheades, with great defire or shewe thereof, thou dideft 
sweare to returne, and thy flattering wordes, wherewith thou wert very well Stored, and 
thy fained and forced teares, with which thou didft not only bath thy cheekes, but 
alfo mine, all thefe (I say) lightly and rudely heaped one upon another, thou haft rafhly 
committed to the carelefle windes. And now scornefully deriding me, thou lyveft 
merrily with thy newe miftreffe. 

“ Alas, who would have ever beleeved, that such vile and bitter gall, had beene 

hidden in thy hunnied and flattering speeches, and such accurfed dis- 
How needfull loyaltie in thy unfufpected dealinges? or would have ever imagined, that 
itis tobe thy teares had beene with such deceiteful art sent foorth. Certes not I. 
merie trufting But rather as thou dideft seeme faythfully to speake them, and no leffe 
lovers words sincerelie to lament, so I did with affured integrity give credite to thy 
wordes and teares. 
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“ And if peradventure thou wilt affirme the contrarie, and say, that thy teares were 
true, thy othes simply protefted, and thy faith given with pure and upright hart, let it 
be graunted: but what seemely excufe wilt thou alleadge, for not performing them so 
entirely, as thou didft promife. Wilt thou saie that the entifing beautie of thy new 
Ladie is the occafion thereof. Why, this will be but a weake reafon, and a manifeft 
note of thy inconftant minde. And shall this be befides a sufficient satisfaction for my 
loffe? Alas, no. The sinne is not pardoned unleffe the thing, which is taken away, be 
reftored againe. O moft wicked man, was not the fervent loove which I bare thee 
sufficiently knowen unto thee, and yet (woe is me therefore) doo still beare thee againft 
my will? Alas, yes. Thou didft not therefore neede so great skill, and such subtile wit 
to deceive mee. 

“ But becaufe thou wouldeft shewe thy selfe cunning in the higheft degree, thou 
dideft therefore ufe all poffible arte, and malice in thy filed speeches. But boaft not 
(Panpbilus) of thy brave victorie, and goodlie conqueft, that thou haft got, in deceiving 
a simple and young woman, and her efpecially who did put so great truft in thee. My 
simplicitie did merite greater sincereneffe, then thine was. But what? I beleeved the 
reverende Goddes no leffe invoked by thee then thy owne selfe. 

“ The which with bended knees, and bowed hart, I pray that they would make this 
thy greateft part of thy eternall fame, to have deceived a young Gentlewoman, who 
looved thee more then her selfe. 

“ Ah Panpbilus, tell me nowe did I ever worke any thing againft thy mind, or was 
I at any time so oppugnant to the feeding of thy humors, wherby I deferved so slily to 

be affronted, and so iniuriously to be betrayed? I never committed in 
It isa great sooth any other faulte, againft thee (if this be a fault) but when I did so 
shame to foolifhlye enamour my selfe of thee, and did beare thee (more then was 
deceive a due) so great fayth and extreame loove. But this offence did not deferve 
young woman such accurfed pennaunce in thy cruel conceite. In one thing onely (I 
that looveth know) I have too much fayled for dooing of which, I have iuftly deferved 
truely the anger of the Goddes: and this was, to receive thee (wicked man and 

vile monfter) into my chaft and then undefiled bedde, and in suffering 
thy naked side to lye so neere to mine. Admit that I was not (as thy themfelves did 
well perceive and say) but thou efpecially wert culpable of this crime, who with 
thy bolde subtiltie and cunning practyfes, surprifing mee alone, and faft asleepe 
in the darke and silent night (as one, who at other times was accuftomed to deceive 
me) firft taking me softlie on thy armes, my deare honour and unftayned honefty being 
almoft violated, before I was thorowlie awaked, what could I doo then (alas) when I 
perceived this. 

“ Should I have cryed out, and with my bootleffe clamours, have blotted my un- 
doubted vertue with perpetuall infamy, and for thee Panpbilus whome I ever looved 
more then my selfe, procured a certaine and sodaine death. | 

“T Strived apace (the Goddes knowe) and with my feminine forces (as much as I 
could) refifted thy eger will, which (not able to controule) beeing overcome, and my 
selfe wearied, thou didft enioy thy greedie praie. 

“O that, that blacke day, which did in courfe bring on this damned and wicked night, 
had beene my laft, to have ended in the same my vertuous and unfpotted lyfe, with an 
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honeft and patient death. Oh how many bitter greefes and what griping corfives wyll 
affayle mee from hence forth: and thou with thy Wedded wife, wilt (for thy owne 

paftime and to delyght her) by one and one unrip thy olde looves, and 
How deerely make mee (myferable woman) culpable in manie matters, abafing my 
honefty ought beautyes tocommende and flatter hers, and dif{commending my quallities, 
to be efleemed to sette hers foorth the more. Bothe which, and all thinges elfe in mee, were 

with highe praife wonte to bee extolled of thee, above all other womens 
in the world. 

“ And all thofe unfpeakable favours, which compelled by meere pittie and extreame 
loove, I dyd so gently beftow on thee, thou wilt, perhappes, iniuriously affyrme, that 
they sprong of whot and burning lufte. But amongeft many other thinges, which thou 
wilt untruely declare, remember (disloyall Panpbilus) to speake of thy owne deceites, 
by meanes of which, thou mayeft truely sweare, and say, that thou hatft lefte mee in a 
lamentable and miferable eftate. And with thefe forgette not alfo to tell of thy received 
honours, and infinite curtefies done thee, becaufe thou mayeft make thy ingratitude 

sufficientlie knowen to thy hearer. Nor let it paffe thy minde, nor efcape 
Ingratitude thy mouth, to recken uppe how many worthie, valiaunt, and noble young 

Gentlemen, have attempted manie times to get my loove, and the divers 
meanes which continually they pra¢tifed for the leaft hope of it, as theyr glorious and 
dailie mufteringes before my windowes in goodly troopes, in the day time, their ielous 
contentions by night, and their divine prowefle shewed in feates of armes, and yet could 
never unwind me from the laborinth of thy enchaunted loove. 

“ And forget not to tell that (notwithftanding all this) for a woman scarcelie knowen, 
thou haft of mee made a sodaine and difhonourable exchaunge. Who (if she be not 
perhappes so simple as my selfe) will with great sufpect receive thy diffembling kiffes, 
and will warely defend her selfe from thy deceitfull dealinges, from which, alas I had 
never the power to keepe my selfe, and whom I wifhe may be such an one to thee, as 
Atreus his Philomena was to him, or as the daughters of Danaus to theyr newe husbandes, 
or as Clitemneftra to Agamemnon, or (at the leaft) as my selfe (thy iniquitie being the 
occafion thereof) have lived with my deere husbande, moft unworthie of all thefe 
iniuries. 

“ And that she may bring thee to such extreame mifery (which nowe for verye pittie 
of my selfe I doo woefully bewaile) that it may force mee againft my will, to power out 
aboundaunt teares for thee. All which thinges I pray the Goddes (if that with any 
pittie they beholde miferable creatures) may quickly fall and light upon thee.” 

Although that I was greatlie troubled with this intollerable greefe, and not with that 
daie onely, but many more after, notwithftanding the alteration that I perceyved in the 
forefaide Gentlewoman, dyd stinge mee cruellie on the other syde, the which drewe 
on my minde sometimes so ruthfull and ielious thoughtes, as I was not other times 
accuftomed to imagine. And therfore said with my selfe: “ Alas wherfore doo I sorrowe 
(Panpbilus) for thy long absence, and that thou art combined to a newe wife, knowinge 
that if thou werte heere prefent, thou shouldeft bee myne never the more, but an others. 
O moft wicked man into how many partes was thy loove diffected, and how fitte dooth 
the etymologie of thy name and calling agree with thy nature and condition, since being 
(Panphilus) thou art a freende to all. To her with whome thou liveft there, to this, who 
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lives without thee heere, to mee, who lives and dies for thee, so that to her, to this, to 
mee, and yet perhappes to none at all. And so falfe wretche, by thefe meanes thou wert 
in league with manie, when I thought though thou diddeft defie all women befydes 
mee. And so it came to paffe, that thinking to ufe my owne goods, I was to bolde in 
ufurping that, which belonged to others. And who can tell (thys beeing nowe knowen) 
if anie of thefe, (more worthie of favour at the Goddes handes then my selfe) obtefting 
them for the iniurie receyved by mee, and craving revenge for the harmes, that I have 
doone them, have impetrated so much grace, to make mee feele thefe unacquainted 
woes, and undeferved greefes of minde. But whofoever she bee (if any there bee) let her 
forgive mee, becaufe I have ignorauntly offended. 
“And my simple ignoraunce dooth deferve some favourable pardon. But with what 
fine arte didft thou faine thefe things, with what a vyle confcience didft thou pradctife 
them, by what kinde of love, or of what tenderneffe of mynde wert thou 
None can —_ drawen to this: I have hearde it more then once sayde, that none can love 
loove at one no more but one, at one and self same time. But this rule tooke exception 
and self same in thee. 


time more “For thou diddeft loove many or elfe dideft carie a shewe thereof to 
then one much by one: Ah carelefle wretche, diddeft thou give to all, or to this 
at once one (which could not so well, nor so craftylie conceale that, which thou 


diddeft so maliciouslye hide from me) that fayth, thofe teares, thofe sighes, 
and promifes, which thou diddeft so prodigally beftowe on mee. If thou diddeft this 
thou mayeft then securelie live, and at thy libertie loove all, and yet not bound to anie 
woman: Becaufe that which is diftinctlie given to manie cannot bee properlie sayd, 
given to one. 

“Alas how may it then otherwife, bee but that hee, who robbeth so many simple 
women of their yeelding hartes, muft needes be defpoyled of his by some woman againe. 

NarcifJus belooved of manie, and being moft rigorous to all was, at the laft 
Why overtaken with the shadowe of his owne beautie. Atalanta moft swifte, 
Narcifjus and pitileffe in her race, lefte her miferable loovers behinde combatting 
was enam- — betweene loove, life, and death, untill Hippomenes with a brave and maif- 
ored of tered deceit over ranne and over came her, she confenting alfo willinglie 
bimfelfe to the same. 

“But why doo I alledge olde examples? My selfe, who could never be 
taken of any one, was at laft (ah mee therefore) unfortunately surprifed by thee. Haft 
not thou therefore amongeft so many of thy spoile, found out some brave one, who hath 
entangled thee? I doo not thinke, but doo affuredlie beleeve, that thou wert once subdued 
by hym, who maie tame thee, and subieét to her, who had but little caufe to bee 
prowde of her captive. 

“ But if thou wert (whatfoever shee was, that with so great force dyd conquer thy 
subtile heart) why doost thou not apply thy loove onely to her lykinges? But if neyther 
to her, nor to me thou haft defire to retourne, at leaft come backe againe to this, who 
could not cover thy secrete and false loove, nor conceale her owne fond paffions. And if 
thou wilt needs have my fates and fortune so contrarie to me (which perhaps according 
to thy erronious oppinion I have deferved) let not my offences preiudicate the right of 
other women, Returne againe to them at the leaft, and keepe thy fayth firft perhaps 
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promifed to them, and then to mee, and to hurt me onely, offende not so many, as I 
beleeve thou haft left heere, and elfe where in vaine and fonde hope. And let not one 
prevayle more there, then many heere. 

“ She is alreadie thine, nor cannot (although she would) but be still thine. Leaving 
her therefore in safetie, and with infallible affuraunce of thy loove, come, becaufe thofe 
which are not able to be made thine, but with thy prefence, mayeft with the same keepe 
them also thine ”: After many of thefe vaine speeches, because they did neither smite 
into the eares of the Gods, nor sound in thofe of that obdurate and ungratefull young 
man, it came to paffe sometimes, that sodainely I changed my councelles into thefe 
speeches, saying: “ O miferable young woman, wherfore dooft thou defire, that Panpbilus 
should come hether againe? Dooft thou thinke, with greater patience to suffer that con- 
suming corfive neere thee, which being so farre of, is moft greevous to thy thoughtes. 
Thou defireft fond woman thy owne harme. And if now thou remaineft in (perad- 
venture) that he loveth thee. So if he did returne thou maieft be affured, that hee were 
come not for thy sake, but for the loove of some other woman. Let him therefore remaine 
Still there, and from hence forth being farre from thee, let him rather hold thy loove in 
doubrfull sufpence, then lyving heere, by contrarie examples and by to apparaunt 
demontftrations shewe, that he dooth not loove thee at all. And content thy selfe at the 
leaft, that thou dooft not remaine alone in thefe confuming paines, and forfake not that 
comfort, that miferable and diftrefled women, when they have companions in their 
miferies, are wont to take.” 

It were too harde a taske for me (good Ladyes) to shewe with what incenfed ire, 
with what quantity of teares, wyth what burning sighes, and choaking sobs, with 

what gryping greefes of my poore hart, and with what vehement and 
Every bard dolefull paffions, I was almoft everie day wont to meditate on thefe 
thing wexeth thoughtes, and to thinke of thefe matters. But becaufe every hard thing in 
soft in time time is mollified and chaunged, it happened that having manie daies 

together ledde this kinde of life, and not able to sincke any further into 
the Gulfe of greefe, then I was already fallen, by little and little ic began somewhat to 
relent. And the more it departed from my affected soule, the more was my fervent love, 
and lukewarme hope kindled there againe, both which remayning in the place of my 
surceafing sorrowes, made me chaunge my prefent wyl, and alter my firft defires of 
having my Panpbilus againe, and to deskant somewhat of his returne to mee againe. 
And as even now the difpayre of never enioying him againe, was moft contrary to me 
in this, so much the more did my repugnant defire of the contrary encreafe. And as 
kindled flames toffed abroade, and blowne about with boyfterous wyndes, doo grow 
into greater flakes, so Love by contrary thoughtes in mee, was not onely nourifhed, 
but made of greater force. Wherefore I was mooved with repentance of thefe forefaid 
frantick paffions, and superfluous speeches. And nowe confidering well of that in my 
minde, which unbridled anger had provoked me to say, I was a much afhamed, as if 
they themfelves hadde heard me. And therefore I gentlie blamed that sencelefle rage, 
which in the firft affaults of it, with so great force and furie dooth take holde of our blinde 
mindes, that it doth not permit any trueth (be it never so much apparaunt) to be mani- 
feft unto them. But notwithftanding, the more it is kindled, the more in space of time 
it wareth colde againe, and doth make that afterwards cleerely known, which rafhly 
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before it condemned in words and deedes. Wherefore having recovered my right mind 
againe, and after my sences were better setled, I beganne thus to say: “ O mofte foolifhe 
yonge Womanne, wherefore dooeft thou moleft thy selfe ? Wherfore without any certain 

occafion or knowledge dooeft thou confume thy selfe in the heate and rage 
Lovers of thyne owne anger. Saie that this is true, that the Merchant tolde (which 
somtimes perhaps is not), and admitt that he hath marryed a wife, is this so great a 
blame and = matter? An inopinate thing indeede (I must confeffe,) which thou diddeft 
sometimes not thinke would so soone fall out. And yet it is moft requifite, that yong 
excufe their men in thefe caufes muft pleafe and obey theyr Fathers willes. For if his 
beloved Father woulde have it so, with what face or coloure could he deny it? 
againe And thou mutt also beleeve, that mofte of them that take wyves, may love 

them as well, and yet efteeme of others more. And, that the copious plentie, 
which bufibodied wives yeelde to their quiet Husbands, is an occafion of suddain 
cloying, although they did never so much pleafe and delight them in the beginning. 
And what doft thou knowe, how much, or whither she doth content him or not. 
Perhaps Panphilus tooke her by meere compulfion, and loving thee more then ever he 
did her, it is (perhappes) no small greefe unto him, and doth thinke the time too long 
and tedious in beeing with her. And if she pleafe him, thou maieft yet hope, that she 
will quickly seeme unpleafaunt, and yrkefome unto him. 

“ And of his promifed faith and religious oathes thou canft not truely, with any reafon 
accufe him, becaufe comming to thee againe, he shall in thy Chamber fulfill the one 
and the other, and what els he hath avowed to our mutuall and great ioy. Have there- 
fore recourfe to the Gods with prayers, that Love, which is able to doo more then pledged 
oathes, or pawned faith, may moove and make him return to thee againe. And befides 
this, why shouldeft thou have any sufpition of his disloyaltie, perfwaded thereunto by 
the troubled mynde only, and altered countenaunce of the yong Gentlewoman. Dooft 
not thou know, howe many yong Gentlemenne love thee in vaine, who if they knewe 
thee to bee Panpbilus his Miftreffe, could not chufe but be greatly agreeved. So muft thou 
think it poffible, and no Strange thing, if hee is beloved again of many women, who 
would be as sorowful and as heavie to heare that of him which greeved thee so much, 
although for divers occafions every one might be efpecially discontent.” And in this 
maner, forging sundry fancies with my selfe, I came (as it were) again to my firft hope. 
And whereas I had before thundred forth many blafphemous curfes against his deal- 
ings, now with humble and milde petitions I entreated him, and per{waded my selfe 
to the contrary. Thus hope recovered once againe, my tormented hart had not, for all 
that any force to be merry, but there appeared rather in my countenaunce signes of 

sorrowe, and I felt in my minde a continuall moleftation, so that I knew 
The cone _ not what to doo, or how to thinke of thefe perplexities. My firft cares were 
ditions of fled away, and in the firft furie of my suddaine anger, I had in rage catft 
angry away all the stones, which were memorial teftimonies of the overpaffed 
lovers, and daies, and had burned all the Letters I received from him, broken all his 
of thofe that favours, and rent in peeces all his other trafh. 
are overcome I tooke no pleafure now to gaze upon the heaven, as she, who was 
with theyr  uncertaine and doubtful of his returne, beeing thorowly perfwaded of it 
paffions before. The defire that once I hadde to heare amorous hyftories and tales, 
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and to paffe the night away in such exercifes, was quite dead, and the prefent time, 
which had abbreviated nowe the Sommer nights, didde not graunt thefe thinges, of 
which oftentimes eyther all or some great part I paffed away without sleepe, continu- 
ally spending them in pittiful plaints, and in sad cogitations. And if I enioyed some- 
times the benefite of sweete sleepe, my fancies were nevertheleffe troubled and tofled 

about sondry dreames, some of them seeming very ioyfull unto me, and some full of 
sorrow and care. The reforting to publique places, temples and feaftes was yrkfome 

nowe unto me, and I did never, (or els very seldome, when I could doo none other) 

vifite or defire to goe to them. My face beeing on the suddaine become leane and pale, 

caufed by so many mervailes, doubts, and sadnes in my houfe, that every one talked 

diverfely of the same. 

And looking and lyving in this pittifull cafe, and making semblaunce that I knewe 
nothinge, I remayned the moft penfive and the moft sorrowfull woman that might be. 
My doubtfull thoughts did draw on and wafte moft part of the day, uncertaine whither 
I might refolve my self to myrth or moane? But seeing the nights fitting beft my un- 
pleafant humours, and finding my selfe alone in my Chamber, after having firft lamented 
my woes, and talked manie thinges with my selfe, Stirred uppe and infpired as it were 
with better counfell, I turned my devout prayers to Venus saying: 

“© singular beautie of the Heavens. O mofte pittifull Goddeffe, and moft holy 
Venus, who in likeneffe of thy selfe in the beginning of my anxieties, diddeft appeare 

unto mee in this Chamber. Afforde me now some comfort for my great 
Fiammetta’s greefes, and by that reverend and internall love, that thou diddeft beare 
prayer to — fayre Adonis, mittigate my extreame paines. Beholde what tribulations I 
Venus suffer for thee. Beholde howe manie times the terrible Image of death 
hath beene presented before mine eyes. Behold if my pure faith hath 
deferved so much paine as I wrongfully suftaine. Beeing but yong, and not 
knowing thy darts, I suffered my selfe at thy firfte pleafures, and without denyall 
to become thy subiect. Thou knoweft how much good thou didft promise me: and I 
cannot truely denie, but that I have enioyed some part thereof, but if thou 
The Image wilt comprehend thefe sorrowes, which thou diddeft give me, as part 
of death alfo of that good, then let Heaven and earth perrifh in one howre, and 
terrible let all lawes like unto thefe be annihilated, and made newe againe with 
the world. But if they seeme unequall in thy sight (as I hope they doo) 
then let (O gracious Goddeffe) thy promife be fulfilled, becaufe thy holy mouth may 
not be thought, or saide to have learned to diffemble (as mortall mens doo). Sende forth 
thy Sonne wyth his golden arrowes, and wyth thy firebrandes to my Panpbilus, where 
he doth nowe remaine so far diftant from mee, and enflame his hart in such sorte (if 
peradventure for not seeing me so long time, it is waxen too colde in my love, or too 
hote with the prefent beauty of an other) that burning as I doo, none occafion whatfo- 
ever may with-hold him from comming backe againe. Becaufe taking againe some 
comfort and eafe under the heavie burden of thefe calamities, I may not so 
quickly die. 3 

“O moft fayre Goddeffe, let my wordes sounde into thy eares, and if thou wilt not 
sette him on fire, pull out of my poore hart thy wounding Darts, becaufe I may (as well 
as he) spende my dayes without such great greefe.” Wyth thys forme of prayers (although 
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I sawe theyr effects but vaine, yet thinking that they were hearde) I did with small hope 
somewhat lighten my torments, and beginning new thoughts I said: 
“Oh Panpbilus where art thou nowe. Alas what doeft thou? hath now the silent 
night surprised thee without sleepe and with so many teares as it hath taken holde of 
mee? Or doth thy yong spoufe perhaps (mot hearde of me at all) holde 
lelious thee in her armes, or yet without any remembraunce of me, dooft thou 
thoughts sweetly sleepe? Alas how may it bee, that Love can governe two Lovers 
with so unequall Lawes, bothe loving so firmely, as I am too affured that 

I doo, and as perhaps thou dooft, I know not? But if it be so, that thefe thoughts do occupy 

thy minde, as they doo overcome mine, what wycked pryfons, or mercilefle chaynes doo 
hold thee, that in breaking of them dooft thou not returne to mee? I know not (certes) 

what might Stay me from going to thee, unlefle my beautye, (which woulde without 
all doubt be an occafion of my utter shame, and a great impediment to me in all places) 

did not onely keepe me backe. What bufines soever, and what other occafions of stay 
thou diddeft there finde, shoulde bee by thys ended, and nowe thy Father should have 
glutted himselfe with thy daily companie, who is I knowe, (and for whofe death the 
Gods know, I doo continually pray) the onely occafion of thy stay there. And if not of 
this, at the leaft of robbing thee from me, he was undoubtedly the onely caufe and 
means. But I feare me poore soule, that going about to pray for hys death thou doft 
prolong his life, so contrary are the Goddes to thy requeftes, and so inexorable in every 
thing I crave of them. Ah let thy love (if it be such, as it was once wont to be) conv 
quere their oppofite force, and come againe. Doft not thou thinke, that I lye sadlie all 
alone a great part of the tedious nightes, in the which thou diddeft once beare me faith- 
full company, though accompanied ( I must needes confeffe) with millions of martyr- 
ing thoughtes. Alas howe manie long Winter nights lying acolde without thee in a 
great and solitarie bedde, have I passed heavily away. Ah call to thy forgetfull minde, 
the sundry kindes of these pleafures, which in manie thinges we were wont to take 
together, remembring which, I am then certain, that there is no other Woman able to 
devide thee from mee. And this beleefe doth make me as it were more surer then any 
other thing, that the newes of the new spoufe are but falfe, which if they were true, yet 
she cannot (I thinke) take thee from mee, but for a time. Returne therefore, and if 
sweete delights have no force to draw thee back againe, let the defire which thou haft 
to deliver her (whom above all other Women thou loveft, from suddaine and shame- 
full death) perfwade thee to bee reclaimed. Alas, if thou wert now returned, I hardly 
beleeve that thou couldeft know me againe, for so hath exceeding sorrow and anguifh 
of mind extenuated, and altered my former and faire countenaunce. But that, which 
infinite teares hath taken from mee, a short gladneffe (in seeing thy sweete face) shall 
quickly reftore to me againe, and I shall be once againe that Fiammetta, which I was 
before. Ah come Panpbilus come, becaufe my hart doth still call upon thee, suffer not 
the flower of my yong daies to perrifh in dole, altogether preft for thy delights, and 
vowed to thy pleafures. I knowe not alas, with what modeftie I could bridle my sud- 
daine and exceeding ioy, if thou werte here againe, but that unmoderately it should be 
manifeft to every publicke perfonne. Becaufe I doubt (and iuftly) that our love, with 
great wifedome and patience a long time concealed, might not bee perhaps difcovered 
to every one. But yet wert thou come to see, and to try, whither ingenious lies could as 
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well take place in profperous events, as in adverfe and crooked accidents. Alas I wold 
thou wert for all this come, and if it could not be better, then let every one that would 
knowe it, becaufe I woulde thinke quickly to find out a playfter for every wounde.” 
This being saide, I suddainly rofe uppe and ranne to the windowe, as if he had 
underftoode my words, but I perceived my selfe (alas) deceived in my foolifh imagina- 
tion, in thinking that I hearde that, which I did not, and that he knocked 
The vaine _ at the dore, as he was sometimes wont to doo. O howe many times, if any 
beleefe of | of my other carefull Lovers had known this, might I have beene dis- 
Lovers honourably dealt withall, if any malicious and crafty perfon had fained 
himfelfe to be Panpbilus in such a cafe. But after that I had opened the 
wyndowe, and looked towardes the Gate, myne eyes made mee more affured of this 
manifeft illufion, and so was my vaine ioy toffed with a true and suddaine turbation 
of minde, not unlike to the tempeftious waves after that the strong Matte, (broken in 
peeces by blafts of mightie windes, with crumpled sayles by maine force of them is 
throwne into the Sea) without refiftance do cover and hide the endaungered shyp. 
And returning after my old wont to my accuftomed teares, I did miferably beginne to 
lament and bewayle. And forcing my selfe afterwards to give some refte to my tormented 
minde, drawing up the vapours of sweete sleepe into my clofed eyes, in this manner 
with my selfe I did call upon them againe: “ Oh quiet sleepe, the moft 
Sleepe the —_ pleafant reft of all mortall things, and vaine peace of mens mindes, which 
reft of all | dooft shunneall care like an enemie, come to mee, and with thy operations 
things, the drive out of my burning breft, thefe smothered thoughts, thefe heavie 
peace of all, cares, and thefe ruthfull and reftles fancies. O thou, that dooft reftore 
mens mindes wearied bodies, and hardened in cruel and breathleffe paynes to eafe 
againe, and dooft- make them fitte and frefh to endure newe labours, why 
dooft thou not come? thou giveft repofe to others, give alfo some little reft to me, whofe 
neede is more then any others els. Forfake the eyes of merry and pleafaunt yong Gentle, 
womenne, who holding nowe theyr Lovers in theyr armes, and paffing the time ioy- 
fully in the exercife of the Goddeffe of Cypris games, do utterly refufe and hate thee. 
And enter into mine, who lyeth heere alone, forfaken, and choaked with Seas of 
sorrowfull teares, and confumed with scalding sighes. O thou the tamer of fierce and 
wicked creatures, and the better part of man his life, let me take some comfort by thee, 
and referve thy abfence, untill that time, when Panphilus wyth his pleafant difcourfes 
shall delight my weaned eares, which shall never be wearied in hearing him, and my 
defirous eyes, with hys brave beauty in looking on him. O feeble brother of darke death, 
which doft equally intermeddle falfe things wyth true, enter into my sorrowful eyes. 
Thou didft once overfpread Argus his hundred eyes, commaunded by ielious Iuno to 
watch, and unwilling to sleepe. Alas, come now into mine, which are 


The but two, and which doo with great defire attende thy gratefull entraunce. 
propertye | O Haven of life, reft of light and companion of night, which doft come 
of sleepe to all alike, as gracious to high Kings, as to bafe and poore slaves, enter 


into my sorrowfull breaft, and making a pleafaunt soiourne there, re/ 
create a little my daunted spyrits. Oh mofte sweete sleepe, which dooft compell humaine 
generation (fearefull of death) with more patience to learne her long and lyngering 
comming, poffeffe mee with the effects of thy force, and drive from mee thefe infectious 
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hurtes, in the which my unquiet mynd troubleth it selfe without any profit at all.” 
Morpheus more pittifull unto me then any other God, to whom I offered up my 
prayers, (admit that he made delay in graunting me that favour, which I befought 
hym by my importunate oryfons) after a long space (constrayned more by the force 
of my pitiful prayers, and unpittied difquiet then of hys proper accorde) came slowly 
and silently Stealing into my eyes, and so (my selfe not perceiving him at all) crept in 
by the windowes, as yet halfe open, into my giddye heade, which didde greatly neede 

his prefence and helpe: and beeing moft wyllingly entertained there, did 
Dreames of _ wholly turne himfelfe uppe and downe, poffeffing every place of it. But 
haples sweete and defired peace, although that sleepe was come, did not yet enter 
Lovers into my unfetled minde, but in lue of thoughts and teares, a thoufand 

fearefull vifions, (full of infinite terrors) dydde make me greatly afraide, 
beleeving verely, that no hellifhe furie remained in Pluto his Citties, but that every one 
in moft horrible formes and uglie shapes (mee thought) did appeare many times unto 
mee, threatning mee of divers infuinge stratagemes, and often times with their gaftly 
lookes breaking mee out of my momentarie sleepe, which afterwardes (as though I had 
not seene them at all) I was content and gladde with in my selfe, that they were but 
fantafticall and foolifhe shadowes. 

And in breefe, there were but a fewe of thefe nightes after the unfortunate tidinges of 
this newe bridegroome and his bride, in the which I tooke any pleafure, or eafe in my 
forced sleepe, and never reprefenting to my wandring fantafies my Panpbilus with such 
ioy, as they were wont to doo, many times before. Which thinge did no leffe beyonde all 
meafure, greeve mee, then the contrary without meane to moleft mee. Of all thefe cares 
at laft, of all my Streaming teares, ceafeleffe sobs and sighes, and of all my multiplied 
greefs but not of the occafion of them, my deere husbande had no small inckling, and 
knowledge, efpecially when hee perceived, that the lively cullour of my face was 
chaunged into a dead paleneffe, and that my pleafaunt and shining eyes (depainted 
rounde about with two blewe and purple circles) were deepely suncke into my for- 
head. Seeing which things (I say) caufed him many times to marvaile, howe all thefe 
alterations should happen. 

But perceaving at length, that I had loft my appetite to meate, and that my woonted 
sleepe had forfaken me, he sometimes asked mee, what was the caufe thereof. Whom 
I anfwered, that the weakneffe of my Stomake was in faulte, which had so extenuated 
and appaled my face, with that deformed leanneffe, my selfe not knowing no other 
caufe, why it was thus gonne from me but onely that. Alas how simplie did he beleeve 
(giving entier fayth to my deceitfull wordes) this feyned excufe and falfe tale, and caufed 
infinite medicines to bee made and miniftred to mee, all which (to content hym) I did 
willinglie take, not that I did thinke to get any profitte or eafe at all by them. For what 

lightning of the body can eafe or affwage the infefting paffions of the 
No helpe of infected soule? None I beleeve. But my minde being purged of them, 
the body can they might (perhappes) alleviate and helpe my bodie much. The medicine 
lighten the _availeable for my maladie was but one, which was very precious, deere, 
paffons of and to farre of, to make me receive my priftinate health. But after my 
the soule deceived husband perceived, that all these drugges did helpe mee but a 

little, or nothing at all, hee being more tender and carefull of mee (then I 
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deferved) by sundrye wayes and newe meanes endevoured to purge me of this melan- 
cholick humour, and to reftore to mee my loft and former mirth, but yet he laboured 
all in vaine. 

Sometimes with comfortable wordes hee did affaie to cheere me up, saying: “ There 
are sweet Ladie, and my deerelie belooved wife, (as thou knoweft well enough) a little 

beyonde the pleafaunt hill of Falernus, in the middeft of olde Cuma, 
Delectable delectable Ilandes upon the Sea coaftes: The situation of which, is so 
places sweet, pleafaunt, and delightfome, that the like (I thinke) is not under 

the coape of wyde heaven. They are invironed with moft fayre hils, full 
of all sortes of fruit, and covered all over with greene vines, loaden with goodlie bunches 
of white, redde and purple Grapes, in the vallies of which, there are no kinde of wilde 
beafts, that may with pleasure be hunted, but are to be found there. 

“ Not farre diftaunt from thence, there is a great playne full of game, and fytte for all 
manner of flyghtes of praying and sollacing Hawkes. There is the Ilande Pitycufa, and 
Niftda, abounding in Connies, and the Sepulcher of great Mefenus, leadinge awaie to 
the darke kyngdomes of Pluto. 

“ There are Sibilla of Cuma her Oracles, there is the Lake Avernus, and the great 
Theator (a common and auncyent place for many brave paftymes, and rare spectacles). 
There are sweete and cleere Fifhpondes, the Hill Barbarus, and the vayne and prodigall 
labours of the wicked Emperour Nero. 

“ All which delightes both olde and moderne, cannot but greatly recreate mens 
mindes, that never sawe them beefore, who for theyr pleafure and sollace, goe many 
times to vifite them. 

“ And befides all this, there are moft healthfull and wholefome Bathes for men and 
women of all degrees, and moft sweete and goodlie ones for Ladies of honour, and 
renowne. And the ayre being verie temperate and pleafaunt there, dooth continually 
aforde fytte tymes, and good occafions and meanes to vifite them. There is no going 
thether without a merry minde, nor abyding there, without great feaftes, iollitie and 
paftime in such brave companies of noble men, Ladyes, Gentlewomen, and fine and 
Stately dames of this Cittie. 

“ Wherefore I am determined that thy selfe (not well, as thou sayeft in thy &tomacke, 
and troubled worfe I feare in minde, and, as farre as I can gueffe, greeved with deepe 
and melancolie paffions) for recoverie of eache sanitie againe, shall goe thether with 
mee: Which iourney shall not bee without great pleafure, affured profitte, and speedy 
helpe unto thy diftempered bodie, and sorrowfull minde.” But when I heard his words 
doubting leaft in the very middeft of our sports and abroad there, my deere Panphilus 
might returne, and so I might not (perhappes) see him, inflicted with inwarde greefe, 
I stayed a good while pawfing, before I could anfwer him againe. 

But after seeing his refolute pleafure imagining alfo, that if he came, he would seeke 
me out wherefoever I was, I anfwered hym I was readie at his pleafure, to goe whether 
and when he would. And to bee shorte not manie dayes after we went thether. 

Oh what contrarie medicines did my looving husband excogitate, and practyfe for my 
helpeleffe greefes: Admitte that corporall languours were cured there, yet verie seldome 
or never dyd any goe thether with a whole and sound minde that dyd returne with the 
same agayne whether it was the meere Situation of the place wafhed with the waves 
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of the Sea (the naturall place of Venus nativitie,) or the time in which it is more ufed 
(in spring tyde I meane) as more fitte for thofe thinges, that made it. Neither is that 
(truely) to be marvailed at, which often times appeared to me there. That the moft 
honeft Gentlewomen, and of beft account, depofing for a while theyr womenly modef- 
tie, and shamfaftneffe, did ufe in all their merrie meetinges, and sportes, an unwoonted 
kinde of unbrideled libertie and irrequifite familiaritie, and did more lafciviously 
affemble togeather in thofe places (priviledged perhappes for such wanton paftimes) 
then any where elfe. 

And I was not onely of this oppinion, that with leffe Rayne to theyr honours, in thofe 
places, in the companie, and at thofe times, they might doo it, but all thofe almoft which 
were accuftomed to refort to thofe Ilands then as full of mirth, glee and feafts, as Cypres 
or Cytherea were, at what tyme their Ladies holidaies and divine honours were cele- 
brated there. The greateft part of the time there was spent in eafe, and paffed away 
sometime more in delightfull exercifes, and not a fewe times in amorous difcourfes of 
Gentlewomen amongft themfelves, or elfe in company of young gentlemen and Gentle- 
women together. 

There were no viands but moft delicious, and which were moft deintie to be got, 
and moft noble, precious, olde and the pureft wines, of force not onely to awake droufie 

Venus, but to rayfe up to lyfe that vigour, which is already mortified in 
Wine any man or woman, doo followe there. And how much alfo the vertue of 
Stirreth up the bathes doth conferre to the same, they doo better knowe, who have 
to Venery | sometimes prooved them. There the cool Sea bankes, and moft pleafaunt 

gardens, and everie other place befides, with divers feaftes, and newe 
devifed sportes, with moft fyne and curious dauncinges, with all kindes of muficall 
inftrumentes, and celeftiall melodie, and with amorous songes and Madrigalles, made, 
plaied, and sung by thofe lufty youthes, and sweet Nimphes did refound forth mer- 
veilous and pleafant Ecchoes. Who is he therefore, that can amongeft so many entifing 
pleafures there, keepe him selfe free from Cupide his dartes, who dooth without any paine 
or labor (if I am not deceived) rule there, as in the moft principall place of all his kin- 
domes, and helped by so many freendlie allectives, dooth with great eafe, againft such 
willing and capable subiectes, ufe his Strength and divine forces. 

Into such places (moft pittifull Ladies) my husband was wont to carrie me to rid 
me of my amorous burning fever. Into which after that we were arrived, loove ufed no 
other meanes towardes me, then hee did towardes other, but my soule rather, (which 
could not be wrapped in more Strayght bondes of loove then it was) somewhat (though 
little enough) cooler, and by the long staying, that Panpbilus being from me had made, 
and by many teares, (and suftained greefes) was kindled into so great Hames, that I 
thought, I had never felt the like before. And this did not onely arife of the forefayd 
occafions, but remembring with my selfe that I was often times there in Panphbilus his 
companie, both loove and grefe (seeing my selfe without him) did not a little encreafe 
in my wounded heart. I sawe not any Hill, or Valley, that I (accompanied sometimes 
of many, and of him, sometimes pitching their toiles for wild and savage beafts, some- 
times leading houndes, and learning water Spaniels, and laying ginnes to entrappe 
and snare the sillie Fowles of the Ayre, and sometimes bayting hookes with Angle 
corde, to choake the pretty and foolifhe Fifhes in cleere rivers and brookes, and some- 
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times getting some, and other sometimes miffing of their purpofe) knew not and 
perceived, that thefe were evident teftimonies of our mutuall paftaunce and glee. 

Moreover, I did not see any rocke shore or Ilande there, but I sayd: 
© Heere was I with my Panpbilus, this did he speake unto me here, and this did we 
here.” Likewife there could be nothing elfe seene there, which was not firft an efpeciall 
occafion to me, with great efficacy to remember him, and with more 


The like fervent defire afterwardes to see him either heere, or elfe returned in any 
Petrarck other place againe. As it pleafed therefore my deere husband, so there 
unfolded we beganne to take our delightes. Sometimes rifing up betimes, and so 


moft finely  soone as cleere daie appeared, and mounted upon our swifte courfers, 
in a certaine and gentle Palfreies, sometimes with houndes, sometimes with hawkes, 
Sonnet and with both sometimes, rominge uppe and downe into the neereft 

places, and moft aboundant for vollerie and venerie: nowe thorowe the 
shadowed Woodes, and nowe in the open feeldes, we went earneftlie purfuing our 
game. And seeing manie goodlie chafes, and brave courfes there, reioycing every ones 
heart to see them, did but a little or nothing diminifhing my sorrowfull thoughtes, 
for when I sawe any fayre flyght, or courfe, therewith all I prefently sayde: 

“ © that thou werte heere Panpbilus, to see this sporte, as sometimes thou wert.” But 
(alas) having now untill that poynt, somewhat suftained, and with leffe greefe, endured 
the beholding, and with some small relaxation of my paines, followed thefe paftimes, 
by recording them nowe, and thus in my minde (overcome as it were with secreet 
greefe) I left them abruptly of, and let them all doo as they lyfted for mee. 

O howe many times doo I remember, that in thefe imaginations, my bended bowe, 
and arrowes did fall out of my handes, in handling of which, in pitching of nettes, and 

letting houndes goe, or following them, there was not anie Nimphe that 


Divers waited on Diana her traine, that did (I thinke) ever excell me. And it 
paftimes fell out very often, that manie times in my cheefeft sporte of hawking 
bring to like a careleffe woman, and thinking of other greater matters, I did let 


unbappy thofe hawkes that I caryed on my fift (my felfe Howen as it were out of my 
loovers no wyts) with sodaine flight to soare away, of which paftime being in times 


pleafure paft moft studious, and as much defirous, and not half so careleffe to 
at all committe such faultes, I dyd not only now take no regarde, but founde 
no pleafure in them at all. 


But after that every valley, hill and all the wyde plaines were thorowly traverfed uppe 
and downe, and our companie laden with Store of praye, wee returned home to our 
pleafant Pavilions, which often tymes wee found full of glee, and myrth by reafon of 
sundrie and divers feaftes made in them. 

Sometimes afterwardes sitting under the hollow dens, and entryes of hygh Rockes, 
that did with their crooked bodyes overhange the Sea, and with frefhe ayre shadowing 
the Sandes, where tables being set and furnifhed with sundrie sortes of meates, in 
companie of many Ladyes and brave Gentlewomen wee made great cheere togeather. 

From which againe we were not so soone rifen, but dyvers sweete inftrumentes sound- 
ing melodious muficke, the young Gentlemen and Gentlewomen in moft brave order 
beganne to leade divers Stately and pleafaunt daunces, in which I muft needes (though 
againft my will) make one. But becaufe my melancolie minde was not delyghted 
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with them, and that the weakeneffe of my bodie did alfo denie the same, I daunced but 
a meafure or two, and satte me downe againe. And withdrawing my selfe behynd all 
the reft amongeft the cloathes of Tapiftrie and Arras that were spreade abroade, and 
hung up, I secretly sayde to my selfe: “ Where art thou nowe my Panpbilus?” and so 
sat me downe againe amongeft other Gentlewomen. 

And in thefe places at the very same time giving a willing eare to the skilfull muficke, 
and the silver soundes of thofe inftrumentes, which with pafling sweete notes entred 
deepely into my minde, and thinking of my Panpbilus I dyd at one tyme cover and hyde, 
difcorde, feafts and greefe becaufe liftening to the pleafaunt noyfe made, every demy 
deade spyrite of love dyd regaine theyr former vigour, and force in mee againe: and the 
remembraunce of thofe merrie times dyd returne againe to my minde, in whych the 
heavenly harmony of thefe inftruments, touched with rare skil was wont in prefence of 
my Panphilus to worke divers commendable and sweete effectes. But seeing not my 
Panpbilus there, with moft sorrowfull teares and sighes I would willinglie have com- 
playned on them, if it hadde beene lawfull for me in that place. And befides this the 
sundrie Sonnets sung of many young Gentlewomen there (exceeding the Nightingales 
in sweete notes) were wont in my ioyfull times to delight my happie minde, of the 
which, if there was any (peradventure) that did pleafe my melancolicke humours, I 
gave moft attentive eare unto the same, and defiring greatly to have it, becaufe rehearfing 
and singing it afterwardes to my selfe, I might openly and with leffe sufpect after a 
modeft kind of sort, learne covertly to mourne, and secreetly to sorrowe with my selfe, 
with thofe greefes efpecially, that were contained in it. 

But after that the reiterated daunces and roundes had wearied the young Gentlewomen, 
every one beganne to place themfelves amongft us, and as it was no rare thing there to 
see the amorous young Gentlemen thronging about us, did encompaffe us in manner 
of a crowne, whych thing never happened there, or any where elfe, that I perceived, 
but it made me call to minde that fatall day, when Panpbilus, Standing behinde a fayre 
knote of younge Gentlemen, entrapped mee with the vertues of his divine graces: 
Wherfore I lifted up myne eyes many times in vaine, prying and looking betweene 
them, being fondlie perfwaded by my foolifh conceite, that I should in lyke manner 
have seene my Panpbilus amongeft them there. 

Wherefore cafting mine eyes sometimes amongft them I marked howe some of them 
with eger lookes, and pytifull glaunces dyd beholde the amiable obiectes of theyr cheefeft 
defyres. 

And my selfe waxed by this time very cunninge in thofe amorous daliaunces, with 
a perplexed eye dyd viewe every one, and note every thinge they dyd, and perceeved 
well, who loved in deede, and who iefted in demonftration, sometymes commending 
one for the grace, that hee obferved in hys difcourfe, and sometymes an other for the 
prettie invention hee ufed, and for hys amorous argumentes so well couched togeather 
in his looving Stintes: saying to my selfe, that my miferable eftate and curfed condition 

had beene much better, if I had then plaid the counterfette, as nowe they 
After a did, referving thereby a free soule to my selfe, as with dallying and sport- 
known errour ing they did keepe to themfelves. A fterwardes refelling such an opinion, 
one wexeth I sayd: “ Nay I am rather content (if in poffefling an evill there is any con- 
wife at length tent at all) to have loved faithfully.” 
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Returning therefore with mine eyes and thoughts to the wanton behaviour, and 
amorous actions of thefe yonge Lovers, I reaped some small comforte by their sundry 
fancies. And when I did perceive that any of them didde love more fervently then 
the reft, I did more commend with my selfe such well meaning Lovers. And having 
thus a long time with an earneft minde behelde them, I began softly to say with my 
selfe: “ O thrife happy and fortunate are you, who are not deprived of the sight, and 
sence of your underftanding as I am? Alas howe was I wont heretofore (as you doo 
nowe) to sollace my selfe with thefe indifferent recreations. Long may you enioy your 
felicity, since I alone muft remaine an example of scorne, and a patterne of myferie to all 
the worlde. If Love at the leaft (making mee difcontent with the thing beloved of mee) 
shall bee an occafion to shorten my dayes, then shall it followe, that with a tragicall 
death (as Eliza did) I wil eternifh my ever lafting fame and memory.” 

And having thus saide, I helde my peace, and went againe to note thofe counten- 
aunces, geftures and actions, with which thefe loving Novices, profeffed Lovers, and 

retyred Souldiours did diverfely Studie to pleafe their dainty Ladies and 
No feaft Gentlewomen. Oh how many have I eftfoones seene in like places, who 
delighteth (after a great while having looked in every place about for their defired 
where the _ ioyes, and not seeing nor finding them, deeming and reporting the feaft not 
thing beloved halfe so pleafaunt by reafon of their abfence, nor so delightfome) with 
is not seene halfe angry and very sad countenaunces have gone from thence againe. 

Whereupon some little laughter (although it was but feeble and weake) 
in the middes of all my melancholye dumps, was permitted to take place, and a little 
comfort alfo graunted to them, perceiving that I had company in my sorrowes, 
meafuring in this sort by mine owne miferyes other mens mifhaps. Then thus 
difpofed (moft deere Ladies) as my words doo shew, the delicate bathes, the weary hunt- 
ing, and the Sea bancks hadde glutted my queafie minde with all kinds of paftimes, 
and cloyed it with superfluities of feafts, Wherfore difmasking my olde and former 
countenance, and difcovering the smoake of my choaked sighes, and the loffe likewife 
of my appetite to my meate and sleepe, to my deceived Husbande, and not caring to 
manifeft to the appointed phifitions of my health, thefe incurable infirmities, bothe hee 
and they difpayring (as it were) with themfelves of my life, we returned again to the 
Cittie. In the which, the conditions of the time preparing many and divers feaftes, it 
framed alfo with the divers occafions of my manifolde greefes: Wherfore it came many 
times to paffe, that the solemnifing of new efpoufalles I was efpeciallie alfo invited, as 
beeing by parentage neere of kinne to them, or els by ancient familiaritie, freendfhip, 
or neighbourhood, acquainted otherwife with them. To the which alfo my Husband 
oftentimes conftrayned mee to goe, thinking by thefe meanes to prevent the ordinarie 
courfe of my melancholy fits, or els somwhat to eafe my mind, so greatly infefted by 

them. Wherupon I was at such times urged to take again my forfaken 
Apaffionated ornaments, and to put my neglected hayre (iudged of all men before to 
yong Gentle- shine like gold, but not unlike nowe to afhes) in the fineft order I could, 
women care wherin I was not to learne, howe to doo it. And remembring my selfe 
not bow to _—_ with a more deepe confideration, whom thefe fine thredds of gold, befides 
adorne all other beauties were wont to delight, with a new froward paffion I 
themfelves did difturbe again my fantaftical mind, which made me somtimes so 
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much forgett my selfe, that I remember, that (no otherwife then called backe againe 
from a deepe sleepe, or rayfed out of an extafie) taking up again the combe, that was 
fallen out of my handes, I returned to my careles and unwilling office. And taking 
some affured counfel in my Glaffe, of the setting foorth of thefe ornaments, with which 
I had adorned my selfe. And seeing my face to looke very pale, and greatly disfigured, 
and deepely therewithall apprehending in my minde my loft and altered beautie, I was 
almoft in a doubt, whither it was my face or no, which I sawe in the Glaffe, but im- 
agining rather that some infernall and hidious furie Stoode by me, turning my selfe 
about, I did veryly thinke and feare that it was behind me. But yet, after that I was 
tricked up very brave, cleene contrary to the quallitie of my minde, I went with other 
Gentlewomen to thofe solemne and sumptuous feafts, in which raigned nothing but 
mirth, ioy and all manner of mery and pleafant recreations. Merrie I terme them in 
re{pecte of others, becaufe as he knoweth, from whom nothing is hydde, there was 
never any since the departure of my Panpbilus, which was not an occafion to me of 
moft heavy cheere and matter of continuall sorrowe. Beeing therefore come to the places 
appoynted for the honors of such marriages, although that in divers places, and at divers 
times celebrated, yet they never sawe me otherwife difpofed, then to remaine stil at one 
Stay, which was, bearing a counterfette countenaunce of content, and a fayned face, 
(as well as I coulde) of merryneffe, with my inward minde altogether occupied with 
subiects of sorrow, deriving the occafion of this sadnes and greefe, as well from ioyfull 
and pleafaunt things which I sawe, as from sorrowfull and unpleafant paffions which 
I felt. But after that amongft other Ladies and Gentlewomen I was with great honor 
received, my mind not intentive upon new fafhions, nor mine eies defirous to gaze 
uppon brave and ritch attire, wherwith all the place did shine, but with a vain imagina- 
tion deceiving themfelves, thinking (perhaps) to have seene Panpbilus there (as often- 
times in like places they had doone before) they went rolling up and down, and cafting 
their beames in every place round about: and not seeing him, as one nowe moft affured 
of that, of which I was at the firfte probably perfwaded, and like a woman confounded 
in mine owne foolifh conceit, I sat me down with the reft of the Ladies, refufing the 
proffered cortefies, and offered honors, for whofe sake (he beeing now abfent) they were 
wont to be moft deere unto me. 

And after that the new Bryde was come home, and the magnificent pompe ufed at 
the Tables was ended, and every one with his paffing daintie cakes and heavenly Nectar 
had cheered up their frollicke mindes, as divers brave daunces, sometimes directed by 
the tuned voyce of some cunning and singular Mufition, and otherfome ledde and 
footed by the sounde of divers sweete inftruments, were begun, every place of the 
efpousall houfe refounding with a general applaufe of myrth and ioy, my selfe becaufe 

I would not be accounted coy and difdainful, but civill rather in such 
Every thing an honorable affembly, and well manered, having gone somtimes about 
refrefbeth with them, I began to sitte mee downe incontinentlie againe, entring Sill 
the memory into newe and fantafticall imaginations. 
of the Lover It came then to my minde, how solemne and glorious that feaft was, 
of bis which like unto this was once made in honor of my nuptiall ioy, in the 
forpaffed and which beeing then but a simple soule in franticke love matters, and free 
bappy life from melancholye paffions, as abounding in all ioy, I sawe in my selfe 
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wyth woorthy congratulations, of everyone honourablye saluted, and nobly entreated. And 
comparing thofe times with thefe, and seeing them beyond all proportion altered, I was 
wyth great defire (if opportunitie of time and place had graunted) provoked to weepe. 
This swyft and suddaine thought, didde runne alfo in my minde, when I sawe the 
yong Gentlemen and Gentlewomen to reioyce equally together, and to bee merry alike, 
courting and devifing with one another, sometimes with many pleafant and sweete 
difcourfes, and sometimes with many singular and prettie devifes, fitte for such purpofes, 
howe that once I behelde my Panpbilus in lyke places, and howe in his company he and 
I all alone had paffed the time there together, and could not nowe doo the like. And it 
greeved me no leffe to see my selfe depryved of the occafion of making such kind of 
ioy, and enioying such content, then I was sorrowfull for the pleafure which I lofte by 
the not performance of the same. But from thence applying my eares to amorous delights, 
songs and sundry tunes, and remembring thofe with myfelf that were paffed, I sighed, 
and mervailous defirous to see the ende of such tedious feaftes, beeing malecontent in 
the meane time, and sorrowfull wyth my selfe, I pafled them away. Notwithftanding, 
beholding every thing exadétly, the companies of yong Gentlemen beeing flocked 
about the Gentlewomen and Ladies, that nowe were sette downe to reft them, and 
retyred into divers places to gaze on them, I did perceive well that many of them, or 
almoft all, did sometimes ayme theyr beames at me, and did talke secretly amongft them 
{elves of divers things touching my beautie, bravery and behaviour, but not so softlie, 
but that by manifeft hearing of my owne part, or by imagination or hearesay of some 
others, no smal part of their speeches came to mine eares. 

Some of them said one to another: “ Alas behold that yong Gentlewoman, who 
had not her paragon for beautie in our Cittie, and see nowe what an one she is become? 

Dooeft not thou see how Strangely she is altered, and how appalled her 
Divers once faire face is growne, my selfe beeing as ignorant of the caufe, as 
opinions and amazed to see the effects.” And having thus said, looking on me with a 
speeches of | moft pittifull and milde eye, as they who were greatly condolent of my 
menne greefes, going away left mee full of compaffion, and more pittious to- 

wardes my selfe then I was wont to be. Others didde enquire of one 
another, amongft themfelves, saying: “ Alas hath this Gentlewoman beene sicke?” 
And afterwards did anfwere themfelves again, saying: “ It seemeth so, becaufe she is 
wexed so leane and pale. Wherefore it a great pittie, efpeciallye thinking of her former 
beautie that is nowe vaded quite away.” But there were some of a deeper reache then the 
refte whofe true surmifes greeved me very much, after many gefles and speeches amongft 
themfelves, saying: “ The paleneff of this yong Ladie is a manifeft token of an enam- 
ored hart. For what kind of infirmitie doth bring a Lover to a lower eftate of bodie, 
then the unruly paffions of fervent and hote affection? She is undoubtedly in love. And 
if it be so: hee is too cruell and inhumaine, that is the caufe of such unwoorthye con, 
fequences, (greefe and cares I meane) that make her looke with so pale and thinne 
cheekes.” 

When I had hearde thefe nipping wordes that rubbed uppe my feftered wounde, I 
coulde not with-hold my sighes, perceiving that others were more ready to pittie my 
miferies, then he to prevent thefe mifhaps, who by greateft reafon, and moft of all 
shoulde have hadde compaffion in his thankleffe harte. And after I hade fetcht manie 
deepe sighes, with an humble and lowe voice I earneftlye befoughte the Gods, that in 
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lue of their kindnes towardes mee, they might have better succeffe in their Loves. And 
I remember again, that the value of my honour and honeftie was not small amongft 
some of them, who in talking together, did favourably seeme to excufe the forefaide 
true surmifes, saying: “ The Gods forbid that we should hatch such a thought in our 
minds, to say, that fonde Love shoulde moleft this wife and modeft yong Ladie, or 
that blind affection could trouble her minde at all. For she, as she is endued with as 
great honeftye as any other, so was shee (as it ever seemed) never addi¢ted to such vani- 
ties as many of her coequalles, and hath not shewed at any time so much as a semblance 
of wanton boldneffe, but continually arguments of wife and modeft behaviour. Nor 
amongft the divers communications and companies of curious and inquifite Lovers, 
there could be never heard any speech of her Love, not once immagined 
Love is a amongft them, which is so furious and forcible a paffion, that it will not 
pafion not bee anie long time concealed, but will like reftrained fames violently 
supported —_ burft out unawares. 
any long “ Alas” (sayd I then to my selfe) “ howe farre doo they roame from the 
time truth, not deeming me to be in love, because, (as it is the manner of fooles) 
I make not my love publicke to the view of every one, and preache it not 
openly abroad to-bee secretly toffed from mouth to mouth, as others (vainly glorying 
in theirs) are commonly wont to doo.” There came alfo sometimes oppofitely before 
mee, many yonge and noble Gentlemen, proper men of perfonage, of sweete and 
amiable countenaunces, in every thing gracious, couragious, and curteous, and the 
chiefeft Howers of our Cittie, who oftentimes before, by many cunning meanes and 
drifts, hadde to their utmoft of their power attempted, and laboured to have drawne 
but the devotions of my eyes to the defires of theyr harts. Who, after that a certaine while 
they had seene mee, so much deformed and altered from that I was wont to bee, (not 
wel pleafed perhaps that I did not at the firft frame my affections to their fancies) dis- 
dayned now to looke at me, and forfooke me, saying: “ The brave beautie of this Lady 
is gone and turned to a bleacke hew, and the glory of her enflaming defires is nowe ex- 
tincte.” Wherefore shall I hyde that from you (fayre Ladies) which dooth not onely 
greeve me to rehearfe, but generally all Women to heare. I say therefore, that although 
it was the greateft greefe in the world to think, that my Panpbilus was not prefent, for 
whofe sake my then excellent beauty was moft deere unto me, yet in such upbraiding 
sort to heare that I had loft it, it was no leffe then prefent death to my soule. And be- 
fides all thefe things, I remember that beeing sometimes invited to such feaftes, I have 
been drawne perforce into the company of many pleafaunt Ladies, diverfely difcoursing 
amongft themfelves of amorous conceits, where with willing eare, harkning what 
iffue infinite Lovers have had in theyr hote paffages, I eafily perceived, that there was 
never any of them tormented wyth so fervent paffions, as I am: nor their love befette 
wyth so many myferyes, nor contrived with such secrecy, as mine was. Although that 
of more happy and fortunate Lovers, and of leffe honourable loves alfo the number is 
greater. In this sort therefore, sometimes eying, and sometimes gyving eare to that which 
was doone and spoken in thefe places, likea penfive and sadde Woman I paffed away 
the weary time. After that the Ladies and Gentlewomen, had refted themfelves a prettie 
while, it happened that many brave yonge Gentlemen ryfing uppe, and amongft other 
Gentlewomen invited me oftentimes to daunce, but as often in vain went from me 
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againe, Who remaining nevertheleffe in theyr difports (with mindes free from heavy 
thoughtes, and high intentions) some mooved with defire to shew perhappes theyr 
greateft cunning, and others pricked on thereunto by spurs of hote and burning love, 
but all very curious in the same, my selfe sitting by my selfe alone, with a scornefull 
minde and coy lookes, didde marke the new fafhioned trickes, the gefture, and be- 
haviour of many Gentlewomen there. And certes I blamed some in my minde, although 
I greatly defired (if it might have beene) to doo as they did, if my Panpbilus had been 
prefent there. Who, as oftentimes as his deere remembraunce came to my dolefull 
minde, so often was it sufficient matter, and the only occafion of my new melancholie 
and frefh sorrowes: and who dooth not (as the Gods know) deferve the great love, 
which continually I have borne, and yet doo Still beare him. But after that wyth no 
small griefe I had a great while beheld thefe daunces, which with the suddaine sur- 
faults of other greevous thoughtes seeming unpleafaunt and tedious unto mee, urged 
as it were with some other bufines, I rofe uppe moft willingly from my place, and to 
burft afunder my heaped and swelling sorrowes (whofe open and suddaine difcovery 
I greatly feared) I gotte my selfe smoothly away into a sollitary and secret 
Greefe is place, and there giving full scope and leave to my flowing teares, I ac- 
reclaymed by quited my foolifh eyes, for all the vanities that they had seene, with an 
lamentation auftere and due guerdon, which were not diftrayned from them without 
many bitter wordes, kindled with burning anger, but knowing alfo my 
miferable fortune to be so cruell towards me, I remember that somtimes I began thus 
to inveye againft her, saying: 
“ © fearefull Fortune, mortall ennemie to every happye creature, and onely hope of 
miferable menne. Thou the suddaine chaunger of kingdoms, and of mundane thinges, 
dooft as a helper with one hand lift uppe, and as a deftroyer wyth the 


The pro- selfe same throwe downe againe, as thy indifcreete tudgment doth dire&t 
perties of thy inconftant will, not content to be wholy any ones, exalting him aloft 
Fortune in one thing, or els in an other, cafting him utterly down, or, after that 


thou haft made him happy by any lent felicitie, doft heape upon his mynd 
newe and uncouth cares, becaufe that worldly menne living in continuall want and 
neede, may (according to their vaine opinion, and their endleffe pride) implore thy 
helpe and adore thy deity. Yet art thou still blinde and deafe, difdayning to behold the 
manifeft miferies, and refufing to lyften to the complaintes of miferable creatures, tri- 
umphing onely with thofe whome thou haft unworthely (perhaps) exalted. Who 
embracing thy freendly favours, and honouring thee with al theyr devotions, whileft 
with a smiling looke and flattering promife thou art entertaining them, even ona sodaine 
with some unexpected accident or other, finde themfelves utterly throwen downe by 
thee, and then (though too late) doo miferably perceive, how thou haft changed thy 
serene smiles into froward frownes. 

“ Amongft the number of which, my selfe (wretched woman) may be put, who not 
knowing of my owne parte any mallice wrought against thee, and ignoraunt of any 
heynous offence and indignitie whatfoever perpetrated, by me againft thee, that might 
reduce thee to so severe a revenge, am moft unworthely and pittifully punifhed. Alas 
whofoever repofeth truft in great and mightie thinges, and like ‘a puiffant Prince ruleth 
in high and Stately pallaces, applying alwaies his quiet and credulous mind to ioyfull 
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and pleafaunt obieéts? Let him caft his eyes upon me, and beholde howe from a high 
and renowned Lady of felicity, I am nowe become a moft low and wretched hand- 
maide of fortune, and (which is worfe then this) how cruelly I am reiected and dif- 
dained of the onely lord and maifter of my subiected heart. 

“ Ah Fortune, thou diddeft never give any more effeCtuall example of thy uncon- 
{tant mutabilitie, then my selfe, if that with a perfeét and sound minde my firft and 
latter condition of life be wel considered. I was received of thee, fickle fortune, of thee 
(falfe Fortune) was I received into this world, in abundant quantitie of goods (if nobili- 
tie, riches, honors and dignitie be any parte of them) which were moreover by thy 
bountifull and large handes (which thou diddeft never yet withdrawe from them) daylie 
and copiously augmented. So that (in sooth) like a mightie Ladie I dyd continually 
poffeffe them, as mutable thinges ufe them, and beyonde the common courfe of womens 
covetous nature, did liberally imparte them to others. 

“ But being ignoraunt Fortune, that thou wert also the same, which with unequall 
paffions and carefull thoughtes dyddeft surcharge the minde, and not knowing, that 
thou haddeft alfo a great portion in Loove hys Signories, I fell in loove as thou wouldeft, 
and with that young Gentleman whome thou onely, and none elfe, diddeft then prefent 
beefore my wretched eyes, when I thought my selfe fartheft from any such daunger. 
Whome after that with rong and intricate knottes thou dyddeft perceive that he was 
bound in the Circle of my heart, thou haft (unftable and chaunging often times) sought 
to worke my harme, and wreake thy undeferved iniuries uppon mee, sometimes dif 
turbing our linked myndes with vayne and deceetfull imaginations, yea, and some- 
times our eyes with pittifull and publick glaunces, becaufe our loove made manifeft, 
might bee hurtfull unto us. 

“ And I am certayne, that many times thou haft beene (even as thou wouldeft thy 
selfe) the onely caufe, that many displeafaunt and difcrepaunt wordes of my belooved 
young Gentleman have come to my eares, and haft with myne of lyke confequence 
filled his againe, able enough (being credited) to have engendred hatred and difcorde, 
and to have hazarded a sodaine mislike, but their iffue, and thy driftes were never 
aunfwerable to thy determinations. Becaufe admitte, thou dooft as a Goddefle governe 
all exteriour thinges, as it pleafeth thee, the vertues of thy minde are never the more 
subiect to thy might. 

“ Our wifedome hath continually gonne beyond thy wilineffe in this poynt. But what 
dooth it availe for all this to oppofe it againft thee, since thou haft a thoufand flights to 
endomage thy enemies. And that which thou canft not bring to paffe by right, thou 
dooft contend to worke by wrong. Not able to sowe the seedes of mallice and envie in 
our hartes, thou haft indevoured to inculcate them into thinges of lyke effeéte and pre- 

dicament, and befides this to repleate them with the greateft greefe and 
That which ° anguifh of minde. Thy induftries annihilated heretofore and made fruf 
Fortune trate by our provident wifdome, were strengthened againe by thy other 
cannot bring fraudulent forces and peevifhe waies, and as a perverfe enemie, as well 
to paffe by to hym as to mee, thou haft practifed the meanes with thy ominous acci- 
right, she —_ dentes, by long diftaunce of place to devide us both a sunder. 
dooth by “ Alas when I would have thought that in so straunge a place, so farre 
wrong diftaunt from this, and devided from mee by such great Seas, so many 
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high hilles, wyde feeldes, vallies and playnes, and by so manie great rivers, the onely 
source and caufe of all woes should (by thy meanes) by sprong up, and growe 
Styll2 Truely never. But yet it is so, and for all that though he be farre from me, and 
I from him, I doubte not, but that in despite of thee Fortune he looveth mee, as I loove 
him, whom above all thinges elfe in the world I doo moft deerely efteeme. 

“But to what ende and effect dooth this loove serve more, then if we were eyther mere 
Straungeres, or mortall enemies. Alas nothing at all to no purpofe elfe. Our wittes and 
policie therefore prevailed naught againft thy contradictions. Thou haft caryed away 
with hym all my delight, all my good, and all my ioye: and with thefe my merry 
times, feaftes, and paftimes, my gorgious attyre, my peereleffe beautie, and my pleafaunt 
lyfe. In lue whereof thou haft left me dollours, greefe and sorrowe. But yet thou couldeft 
never make mee relinquifhe his love, no more is thy might so great, (as great it is) to 
make mee by intermediate fyttes onely fancy hym. Alas if I, beeing yet but yong, had 
committed any thing agaynft thy Godheade, the simplicitie of my unrypened yeeres, 
should have excufed my rawe defetes. But if thou wouldeft nevertheleffe take some 
revenge upon me, wherefore didft thou not wreake it upon thy owne thinges. 

“ Thou haft iniuftly (Fortune) put thy Sickle in an others Corne. For what hatft 
thou to doo or to entermedle thy lawes with loove his matters? I have moft high and Strong 

towers, moft fayre and ample feeldes, many heardes of Cattel, and great 
To put Store of treafure, which with thyne owne handes thou haft bountifully 
ones Sickle beftowed on mee, wherefore with confuming flames; devouring waters, 
in anothers cruel rapine, and saccage and wherefore with unluckie death diddeft not 
Corne thou extend thy wrath upon them? Thou haft left me thofe things, which 

may no more availe for my confolation, then Mydas his golden favour, 
which he receyved of Bacchus for his pinchinge hunger: and haft tranfported onely 
him away, whome I accounted deerer then Gold, then gemmes, then ritch palaces, 
yea more then infinite worldes, of wealth. Accurfed therfore be thofe amorous arrowes, 
which prefumed to be revenged of Phebus, and which nowe suftaine such bafe iniuries 
by thee. 

“ Alas if thefe had never pricked thee, as now they pearce mee, with better advice 
(perhappes) as with more mature deliberation thou wouldeft moleft thy loovinge affoci- 
ates. But beholde thou haft wronged mee, and brought mee to this extreame poynte, 
that of the richeft, nobleft, and higheft Ladie, I am become the moft miferable and 
unfortunate woman in all my countrie, and this cruell fortune thou seeft too well ap- 
prooved in mee. Every one dooth reioyce and spend their times in merry feaftes and glee, 
and onely I doo stil lament, and wafte my youth in endleffe moane, which kinde of lyfe 
1s not now begun, but hath so long endured, that me thinkes thy mercilefle anger should 
have beene ere this tyme somewhat mittigated. 

“ But I forgive thee all, if of pittie or of curtefy thou wilt let mee favourably enioy 
the sweete company of my Panpbilus againe, as thou haft not without great greefe de- 
vyded him from mee. And if perhappes thy anger dooth yet endure, let it be satiated 
upon the glory of my goods and poffeffions. Alas cruell as thou art, let my unhappy 
and poore condition of lyfe greeve thee, and moove thee to commiferation of my calam- 
ities. Thou seeft that I am become such an one, that as a fable to the common people, 
I am carryed from mouth to mouth, whereas my severall beauties with solemne fame 
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and with sweete prayfes were wont to be blazoned everie where. Beginne therefore gentle 
Fortune at the laft to be pittifull cowardes me, becaufe I may with gratefull and reverend 
titles (my selfe enabled iuftly to prayfe to thee) inceffantlie honor thy mighty maielty. 

“ To whofe prayers if thou dooft open a gratious eare, and wilt not rigorously denie 
the eafie effectes of so reafonable a.demaunde, then for ever doo I vowe (and herewithall 
let the immortall Goddes beare recorde) to ereéte to thee the lively Image of my selfe, 
preciously adorned, and gloriously sette forth in every place and Temple (dedicated 
and moft deere to thee) in token of thy perpetuall honour, and everlafting fame. Which 
with never dying memoriall of thy miraculous pittie subfcribed with thefe wordes: 
(This is Fiammetta lifted uppe of Fortune from the deepe pitte of extreme miferie, to the bigheft 
toppe of bappy ioy,) as shall be publifhed to the open sight and viewe of all the world.” 
Oh howe many other things alfo did I often times declaime with my selfe, to recount 
which, would be but a longe and tedious labour, but all were breefelie ended and re- 
folved into bitter teares, by meanes of which, sometimes it fell out, that beeing per- 
ceived of other gentlewomen, and with many comfortable words cheered up by them, 
I was much againft my will carryed to thefe feftivall daunces. 

But who would thinke it poffible (amorous Ladies) that such anguifh and greefe 
should so ufurpe a young Gentlewomans heart, that there was nothing, whych coulde 

not onelie not make it merrie, but that the same was an occafion of greater 
There is sorrowe, which cannot but seeme incredible to all, though not to mee 
no thing that miferable woman, that hath prooved it, dooth feele it, and dooth know 
maketha it to be to true. 
miferable It came to paffe manie tymes that the weather (according to the seafon 
loover glad of the yeere) beeing verie whot many other Gentlewomen and my selfe, 
but the same becaufe we might the better paffe it away, upon moft swifte Boates, winged 
occafton of on every side with flafhing Oares, we plowed the gentle waves of the 
greater greefe calme Sea, singing sometimes, and with playing sometimes on divers 
againe on way Inftrumentes, went rowinge up and downe to seeke out sollytarie and 
oran other opacall Rockes, devided from the maine shore, entring sometimes into 

hollowe caves, at the footes of Steepe hilles, made by nature it selfe, under 
which, (beeing moft frefhe for wynde, and coole shadowes) wee dyd many times sitte 
and paffe away the heate of the day. 

Thefe were alas, efpeciall and cheefe remedies offered to mee, to refrigerate the cor- 
porall heate of my bodie onelye, but they lent mee not any newe eafe of thofe never 
ceafing sorows, and no extinguifhment at all of thofe Hames, which burned my soule 

inwardlie, but dyd rather bereave mee of such needefull helpes, becaufe 
The fier of | the outward heate being now paft (which to delicate and tender bodyes 
the minde _is doubtleffe no small annoy) by and by a more ample and fitte place was 
dooth not | made for amorous and tedious thoughts, which are not onelie the pre- 
receiveany  {erving matter of Venus flames, but a forcible subftaunce augmenting the 


refrefbing same. 


or eafe by Beeing therefore come to these places which wee hadde sought out, 
exteriour and shrowding our selves under them for our refrefhing and delight, we 
things went (whether our mindes dyd leade us) up and downe, viewing here 


and there this companie and that of young gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
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with goodly troopes of which every little Rocke, Banke, and sandie shore, (which were 
by the shadowe of any hill defended from the scorching heate of the Sunne beames) 
not otherwyfe then a greene Meddowe with fayre and plenteous fowers were almoft al 
covered. O what intenfive pleafure and how great delight is this to them, that have 
their hartes free from the molefting paffions of loove. There might bee seene in many 
places fayre tables set, and white and fyne Diaper clothes spred upon them, and all 
thinges so exquifitely done, and with such ornament, magnificence, glory and coft, that 
the very sight onely of them had sufficient force to provoke anyones minde, and appetite, 
were it never so melancolicke demiffe or drowfie, but only mine, which was to much 
soked in sorrowe. There might in other places (as convenient time did require) divers 
others have beene seene, how merelie they went to their morning repaftes, of whome 
our companie (as wee dyd them againe) with cheereful countenaunces, and curteous 
entreaties was invited to theyr feaftes and sportes. 

But after that we had (as the reft alfo) with great feaftes banquetted our selves, and 
after that (the tables beeing taken away) we had daunced certaine Neapolitane rounds, 
and then (after our accuftomed manner) had embarqued our selves againe, we went 
by and by rowing uppe and downe in this creeke, and that Cliffe, wherein in certaine 
secrete and by places of the Sea shore, to the gazing eyes of every curious and wanton 
young Gentleman were shewed delightfull and defired sightes, which was: many fayre 
and young Gentlewomen stript into their Waftcoates of white Satten without sleeves, 
and without hofe or shooes, swimming, and sollacing themfelves in the coole water. 
And gathering Shel-fifhe amongeft thefe cliffes and harde rockes, in stooping downe 
to take them uppe, did often tymes difcover theyr round and snowe white balles of their 
delicate and fruitefull bodies. And in some places againe there were others, who with 
more subtile and with greater induftrie, with trammelles, dragges, Hewes, and with all 
manner of nettes and divers others that with angles (to the great delight of the beholders) 
and with manie newe devifes more and prettie artes, deceived the sillie and simple fifhe. 
But what neede I trouble my selfe to declare every particuler paftime and pleafure 
which was practifed and taken there? Let them (though they goe not thether at all) 
imagine the lyke, that have exercifed themfelves, or have any underftanding in such 
thinges, how many, and of what force they are to recreate the minde. And if they goe 
thether, when they shall see nothing elfe, but mirth, and sollace, and all kind of youth- 
full difportes. 

There the open mindes of every one are free from sorrowfull paffions, the occafions 
of the contrary beeing so manie and so great that there is scarce a deniall of any de- 
maunde among them. 

In thefe places I confefle (becaufe I would not seeme to be devoyde of curtefie, and 
would not be troublefome to the whole companie) I took a vifarde of fayned mirth 

upon mee, though I was Still sayling with contrarie blaftes of tempeftuous 
The greefe loove and envious Fortune in thofe Seas of greefes and cares, in which 
of the mind — since my Panpbilus his departure I have continually hulled up and downe. 
is bardly Which thing howe harde it is to performe, they that have tryed it, may 
covered with give sufficient teftimonie thereof. For howe could I be merry in mynde, 
a merry calling to mynde that I had sometimes seene Panpbilus with mee, and my 
countenaunce selfe alfo without hym in lyke paftimes, whome I did nowe by diftaunce 
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of many myles know to bee devided from me, and befides this without hope to see 
him any more. If I were not troubled with any other greefe, then onely care and 
vexation of minde, which continually held me in sufpence of many things, was 
not this sufficient enough to have confounded my soule alone? And can it other- 
wife bee thought, becaufe for as much as the fervent defyre that I had to see him, 
had so bereaved me of my true knowledge and underftanding, that knowing affuredly 
that hee was not in thofe places, yet (as though he was there indeede) I did argue in 
my minde, and, as if this had beene true, without any contradiction I proceeded farther 
to see, whether I could efpie him out or no. There was not any Boate, Galley, Shippe 
or Bregandine (of all which the Sea coaftes there was so full, sayling foorth, some comy 
ming in, some cafting and some waying Anker, as the azure skye in a cleere and frofty 
night loaden with Golden stars) which I dyd not firft with myne eyes survey, and after 
by my servauntes search out and knowe whether they went, and from whence they 
came. 

I never hearde sound of any inftrument although I knew him to be skilfull on onely 
one, to the notes and tune of which I did firft give an attentive eare, and didde after 
aske, who he was that played on it, imagining Still, that he might poffibly be the same, 
whom I did so carefully seeke after. There was not any pleafaunt Rocke, Coole shoare, 
or shaddowed Cave, which I had seene, nor any company left unvifited of me, to see 
if happily I might have found him. 

Certes I confeffe, that sometimes this unfayned and vain hope did abolifh a great 
part of my sighes, which sighes, (after that it was gone from mee) amaffed together in 

the concavitie of my braine, whofe naturall iffue was to have beene 
Fiammetta breathed forth, converted nowe into bitter and brinifh teares, were by 
ber sigbes the conduits of my sorrowfull eyes powred foorth, and so the counterfett 
turnedinto _ ioyes, were turned into confected and true anguilh of mind. 
teares iffued | Our pleafant Cittie, surpaffing all other Citties in Italie, that are held 
out of ber eyes famous for noble feaftes and royal shewes, doth not onely exhillirate her 
Cittizens. with generous and solemne Nuptials, refrelh them with divers 
sweete walkes, Cryftaline Ryvers, delightfome sea sands, pleasant shoares, and greene 
bancks, but copious alfo in many goodly sports, as sometimes with one 
Naples publique and sumptuous spectacle, and now with another princely and 
solemne show, doth reioyce her peoples harts, and stir them uppe to 
exceeding and generall gladnes. But amongft all other paftymes, in the which it doth 
appeare to the world moft famous, in Tylt and tourney (which is almoft daylie ex- 
ercifed there), and generally in all feates of armes, it is chiefely renowned. This therefore 
was wont to be an auncient cuftome amongft us (after that the tempeftious and Stormie 
blafts of shaking Winter are paft, and the merry Springtide with her newe flowers and 
greene graffe, hath brought againe to the world her trefpaffed beauties, the vigour alfo 
and courage of yonge luftye Lordes and Gentlemenne, beeing by the 
A defcrip- — quallitie and seafon of the time rekindled, and their amorous heartes 
tion of more prompt then before, to difcover their fervent defires) that at the 
Springtide  greateft and moft Stately houfes of noble men, the braveft moft honourable 
Ladyes, shyning in glittering golde, and adorned with their moft precious 
and rare Iewels, did with thefe franckly affent to meete ioyfully together. I doo not thinke 
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that to beholde King Priam his Daughters in Lawe, with many other of the Phrygian 
Ladyes, when attired and beautified in the braveft sorte, they prefented themfelves, and 
came before their Father in Lawe, and soveraigne, to daunce, to feaft, and to make 
merry, was either a more rich, or goodly sight, then for to see in many pleafant places 
of our Cittie, the maiefticall meetinges and brave assemblies of celeftiall demigoddeffes 
in the same, which, after that in fayre troupes they came to the publicke Theaters (every 
one to the utmoft of her power, shewing her selfe moft brave, and making her selfe 
moft beautifull) I doubt not, but if any Gentleman Stranger, but indifferently conceited 
and iudicious, had arrived there (having confidered their haughty countenaunces, 
their noble behaviour, and viewed their coftly apparrell and rich ornaments, rather 
princelike then convenient for manie (nay moft) Gentlewomen there, woulde not 
have iudged them women of this latter age, but would have thought, that some of thefe 
auncient and magnificent Ladies had beene returned again to the world: Saying with 
himfelfe: 

“ Shee for her statelines doth refemble Semiramis.” Thys other (gazing on her sump- 
tuous apparrell and Iewelles) woulde rather bee deemed Cleopatra. An other (confider- 
ing her courtlie and lovelie graces) he would have compared to faire Hellen. And an- 
other (viewing well her gefture and sweete actions in his mind) he would affirme not 
to bee unlike to Queene Dido. Wherefore proceede I thus in comparifon of them all. 
Every one by her selfe would rather seeme a divine maieftie, then any humaine matter. 
And how oftentimes have I (miferable Womanne) before I had lofte my Panpbilus, 
hearde many yonge Gentlemen deskant uppon my selfe, contending to whether of 
thefe two I might have beene beft compared: to the Virgine Polixena, or to Venus of 
Cipres. 

Some of them saying, that it was too much to compare mee to a Goddeffe, and others 
alledging the contrary, sayde, that it was too little to refemble me to an earthly and mor- 
tall woman. There was not amongft so great and noble company anie of them remain- 
ing long in their places, nor grave silence was kept there. 

But the olde and auncient Gentlemenne ryfing uppe to beholde the lufty yong Gentle- 
menne, howe lovingly some of them (taking the coy Gentlewomen by their delicate 
hands to daunce) did amorously difcourfe with them according to the defires of their 
fancies, and howe otherfome wyth tuned voice, and melodious inftrument deciphered 
the effectes of his amorous paffions. And in this sort was the hoteft parte of the day spent 
in all manner of noble sportes, and glee that might be devifed. 

And after that the Sunne hath once begun to send forth his beames cooler then be- 
fore, then do the honourable Princes of our Ausonian kingdome meete together in that 

habit, as their high eftate doth require. Who after that they have behelde 
I defcrip- the divine graces of every Ladye, and fedde theyr greedie eyes with every 


tion of Gentlewomans beautie, and marked well their dauncing, commending 
Autume. some more, some leffe, but all generally, going away with almoft all the 
Italy Knightes and Gentlewomenne (as well maryed, as unmaryed men) after 


a little while in great and moft brave companies, with rich and new 
fafhioned apparrell, and cleane contrary to the refte, with Mafques, and other goodly 
shewes they returne backe againe. 

What tongue is there, be it never so famous for golden eloquence, and choyfe words, 
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or witt, never so much commended for excellent sentences and exquifite invention, 
that coulde perfectlye or perticulerlye sette downe the Noble and gorgeous Habittes, 
and the sundrye brave suites of apparrell, (as pleafaunt for varietye, as wonderfull for 
magnificence), which was seene there? 

Not Homer certes, so woorthy amongft the Grecians, nor Virgill so highly praifed of 
the Latines, which with Stately verfe did write the infinit adventures, and accidents, 
which both thofe noble menne, and which the Grecians, Troyans and Italians, had 
of yore in their open warres private peace, and stratagemes. I will therefore endevour to 
make a breefe relation of them to thofe Women, who did openlye never see them per- 
formed, which defcription shall not so vainly be inferted in this my pittifull difcourfe, 
and not to so small purpofe, but that the wifer sort of Women, may comprehend my 
sorrow beyond any womans patft or prefent, to be without paufe or relaxtion Still con- 
tinuated: since that with the admirable dignity of so many princely showes and rare 
sights, it coulde not by any merrye meane (were it never so little time) bee broaken 
from that cleaving and cloying greefe. I say therefore (to come to the matter) that our 
noble Princes and valiant Lords, were mounted uppon Courfers of Naples and Spanifb 
Gennets, so paffing swift in running, that anie other beaft whatfoever, yea the very 
winds themfelves (although they never made so much fpeede) they woulde in courfe 
(invifible almoft) leave behind. 

Whofe youth and lufty yeeres, comely favour, and approved magnanimitie and 
courage, made them paffling gratious, and renowned in every Gentlewomans eye and 
mouth. They came prauncing forward on their barded horfes, with caparifions of 
purple and crymofin Sattin, curiously embrodered with fine threddes of shyning Gold, 
and with clothe of the same artificially woven by Indian handes, with strange workes 
of divers colours intermingled, filled and bordered with Gold, pearle, and precious 
stones. Whofe silken softe, and lovely locks, hanging downe uppon their Stately shoul- 
ders, were tyed round about with a fine billement of Golde, befette with Diamonds, 
Rubyes, and Emeraulds, and with many other gemmes, or els with a little Garlande 

of greene Laurell, having on his left hand a light shield, and bearing a 
A defcription Strong Launce in his right hand, at sound of Tufcane trumpets making 
of Tylt and furious and couragious encounters eyther one againft another, or many 
ginoco di againft many, after the Morysco guife, but generally in the mofte brave 
canne, much and admirable sorte, before the noble Ladies and Gentlewomen beginne 
ufed of the their heroycall sports. Commending him moft, who with the point of 
Spaniards, his Launce caryed neereft to the grounde, and clofely couched under his 
Italians and shielde, without any difordered motion of his body in the saddle, did 
Mores shewe himfelfe in running on his fiery steede. 
To such kinds of feaftes and pleafaunt shewes, as I was ever wont 
(poore and miferable Fiammetta) I was alfo invited, and certes not without great greefe 
unto mee, becaufe beholding thefe paftimes, it came to my minde, that I hadde whilome 
seene my Panphilus sitting amongft our more auncient and reverende olde Gentlemenne, 
to beholde such like speétacles: whofe sufficiencie (according to the admirable gravitie 
of his youth) deferved so high a place. And somtimes Standing (as yong Pretextatus 
amongft the noble and grave Senators of Rome) with the foresayde robed Knightes, 
to iudge of thefe paftimes, amongft whom, one for his authority was like unto Scevola, 
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another for his gravitie to eyther of the Catos, and some of so pleafant and dele¢table 
countenaunces that they seemed Pompey the great, or Marcus Marcellus, and others of 
so Sterne and martiall lookes, that they seemed lively to reprefent the worthy African 
Scipio or Quintos Cyncinnatus: all the which equally, and eagerlie beholding the running 
of every one, and calling to minde theyr yong and lufty paffed yeeres, pricked to the 
quick with glory of honour and courage, and muttering and fretting to themfelves, 
sometimes commended one, and sometimes another, Panpbilus affirming all their say- 
ings, and allowing theyr cenfures. Of whom sometimes I heard, howe he compared 
(talking of this and that, now with one, and now with another) and howe he refembled 
all thofe valiaunt Champions that did runne, to the yong and old renowned Heroes of 
the other worlds. 

O howe deere a thing was this to my eares, as well for him that spake it as for them 
that attentively gave eare unto it, and alfo for my Cittizens sake, of whom it was spoken. 
So much truly, that the remembraunce thereof, is yet verie gratefull unto mee. Of our 
yong Princes, whofe heroycall countenaunces bewraid their hardy and couragious 
minds, he was wont to say, that one was like to Arcadius of Parthenope, of whom it is 
reported, and firmely beleeved, that none came better appointed, and more refolute to 
the deftruction of Thebes, at what time his mother sent him thether, beeing but a yong 
youth. The next after he confeffed to be like sweete Ascanius, of whom Virgill (a singuler 
record of so brave a youth) wrot so many golden verfes. Comparing the third to 
Deipbobus, and the fourth for beautye to Ganimedes. 

Then comming to thofe of ryper age, that folowed thefe, he gave them no leffe perfect 
and pleafant semblaunces. For there might you see one comming along, with a ruddy 
colour and a red beard, and with soft, bufhy, and cry{ped locks falling downe uppon 
his Strong and flightly shoulders, and (no otherwife then Hercules was wont to have) 
bounde up with a fine little garland of greene leaves, apparrailed with coftly garments 
of silke, occupying no more roome, then iuft the quantitie of his bodye, garnifhed 
with sundry brave workes wrought with skilfull hande, with a Mantle uppon his right 
shoulder, faftened together with a button of Gold, and with a faire and rich shielde 
covering his left side, and carrying in his ryght hand a light speare, as was mofte fitte 
for that sport, whom he said that he was in gefture, and countenaunce, like to great 
Heéfor. After whom an other comming along, adorned in like Habits, and with as 
Stoute a countenaunce as the other, having cafte up the golden fringed border of his 
Mantle uppon his shoulder, with his left hande cunningly managing his unruly horfe, 
hee iudged an other Achilles. Another folowing him, shaking his threatninge Launce, 
and carrying his targe behind his back, having hys soft hayre tyed together with a fine 
vayle (given him perhaps of his Ladie) he called Protefilaus. After whome another 
folowing with a fine Hatte on his head, of a browne colour in his face, and with a long 
bearde, and of a fierce countenaunce, he called Pyrrbus. 

And another after him with a more milde looke, and with a sweete and smooth 
face, and more gorgiously adorned then the reft, he thought to refemble Parris of Troy, 
or king Menelaus. 

What neede I prolong my narration about this royall ranck any further. In briefe, 
as they paffed in that long and goodly company, he shewed who was like to Agamem- 
non, who to Aiax, who to Uliffes, who to Diomedes, or to any other Grecian, Troyan, 
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or Latine, woorthy of eternall prayfe and memory. Neyther did he give them thefe names 
meerely of his owne pleafure, but conferring and confirming hys arguments with 
acceptable reafons about the manner of thefe paragoned Lords, did shew that they were 
duely and worthely compared unto them. Wherefore the hearing of thefe reafons was 
no leffe pleafaunt, then to see the very same perfonnes by whome and for whome hee 
spake and framed them. 

The gallant troupe therefore of Horfemen, after ryding three or foure times with eafie 
pace uppe and downe, to shew themfelves to the lookers on, couragiously beganne 
theyre fierce courfes, and Standing almoft right uppe, in their &yrrops, bravely couched 
under their Targets, with the points of their Launces carryed so even as they seemed to 

shave the grounde, swifter then the swifteft winde their horfes carryed 
The order them away. And the ayre refounding with the shootes of the people that 
of thofe that Soode by, and the itangling of the silver and golden belles, that every 
runnea Tylt horfe was almoft trapped withall, the noyfe alfo of Trumpets, and of other 

martiall inftrumentes, the Happing and smyting of the caparifons againft 
the horfes sides, and of their bafes in the ayre, and the flyttering of theyr Mantles alfo 
againft the winde, did prick on their fiery Steedes, to a more hote, braver, swifter and 
more couragious courfe. 

And thus everyone wyth greate delight and ioye, continually beholding them, and 
marking the order of theyr courfes, they made themfelves to bee woorthely admyred, 
and not unwoorthely prayfed in the secrete harts, and open mouthes of all the 
spectators. 

Howe many Ladies and Gentlewomen (some one seeing her Husbande amongft 
thefe heere, another her Lover, and some their neere Kinfmen) did I see many time 
clappe their hands, and moft highly reioyce at the dexteritie and courage of their 
freendes? Not a fewe truely. And not onelye thefe, but straungers alfo: my selfe onely 
excepted: who (although I sawe my Husbande there, and other of my kindred with 
him) with sorrowfull cheere did beholde him, not seeing my Panpbilus there. And 
when I remembered how farre off he was from me. 

Alas good Ladyes, is not this a mervailous thing, that that which I see, should be 
the materiall caufe and subftance of my sorrow? And that nothing may make me merry. 
Alas what soule is there in hell, never so much tormented wyth endles payne, that 
seeing thefe thinges, coulde not but feele some ref{pective ioy2 Why, not one at all (I 
think). For they ravifhed with the sweetnefle of Orpheus his harpe, forgotte for a time 
their cruell paines and torments. But I, sette in the mids of a thoufand torments, and 
placed amongft a thoufande ioyes, and continually exercifed in many and sundrye 
kinds of sports, cannot (I say) burie my greefe in momentary oblivion, nor affwage and 
lighten it, be it never so little a while. And put cafe that sometimes at thofe feaftes, and 
such like, I have with an unfayned and true countenaunce hidde it, and have given 
refpect to my tedious sighes, in the night afterwards, when I did find my selfe all alone, 
I did prolong, not pardon any part of my teares, but did powre out rather so many of 
them, as the day before I had spared, and kept in scalding sighes. And thefe thinges 
inducing mee to more penfive and percing thoughts, and efpecialle in confidering 
their vanities, more apt and poffible to hurte, then to helpe, as by proofe of them I do 
manifeftly knowe, the feafte beeing finifhed, and my selfe going from it, and not wyth- 
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out caufe complayning and waxing angrye againft thefe vayne shadowes, and all other 

worldly showes, I beganne thus to say: . | 
“ Oh howe happy is that innocent man, who dwelleth in the sollitarie village, en. 
ioying onely the open ayre? Who employing his sole care and labour to invent subtifi 
ginnes for simple beaftes, and to make nettes for unwarie birdes, with 


The prayfe — greefe of mynde can never be wounded. And if perhappes he suffer any 
of a great wearines in his body in cafting him selfe downe upon the greene 
solitary life graffe, incontinently he refrelheth him selfe againe, chaunging his place 
sometimes in the frefhe river bankes, and sometimes under the coole 
shadowe of some great woode, where the chirping birdes with theyr prettie songes, 
and the softe trembling of the greene leaves, (shaken by some pleafaunt, and little wynde, 
as Staying themfelves to harken to their silver notes) lull him swetlie a sleepe. 

“ Ah Fortune haddeft thou graunted me such a lyfe, (to whome thy defired giftes 

are but a cloging care, and detriment,) it had been better for me. Alas how my high 
Palaces, sumptuous beddes, treafure, and great familie any thing profitable, and how 
little pleafaunt unto me, when my mind surcharged with over much anxyetie, and wand- 
ring in unknowen countries after Panpbilus, cannot have any small reft, nor when any 
comfortable refpiration may be graunted to my wearied and breathleffe soule? Oh 
howe delightfull and gratious a thing it is, to preffe the greene and sweet bankes of the 
swift running rivers, with a quiet and free mind, and upon the naked turfes to fetche a 
sound and unbroken sleepe, which the glyding river with murmuringe bubles and 
pleafaunt noyfe, without feare doth nourifhe and maintaine. Thefe eafes are without 
any grudge, graunted to the poore inhabitaunt of the countrie village freely to enioye, 
and are a great deale more to be defired then thofe toyes, which with many flattering 
words I have often times fawned on, and have with such dilligent and daily care em- 
braced, (as the fine dames of the Citties ufe commonly to doo,) and which at laft with 
the careleffe coyle of the tumultuous familie or negligentlie broken. His hunger (if at 
any time perhappes it pricke him) with geathering of Apples in the faythfull and secure 
woodes, hee dooth drive away, and manie young and tender herbes, which the wyde 
Champaignes, or little hille of theyr owne free will bring forth, are alfo a moft savorie 
and sweete suftenaunce unto him. Oh in how many running brookes, Chriftalyne 
fountaines, and sweete waters, lying downe all along may hee quench his thyrfte, and 
with the hollowe of his hande in cleere and streaming rivers? Ah wicked and pinching 
care of worldlings, for whofe suftentation nature dooth require but little, and dooth pre- 
pare light things. We thinke with the infinite number and sundrie sorts of delicate 
vyandes to fill the gourmandife of our bodies, and to pleafe our queafie appetites, not 
perceyving at all, that in them there lie hidden the very caufes, by meanes of which the 
ordinate humors and good bloode are ever more corrupted, then nourifhed. 

“ And how many times in cuppes of gold and silver, richlie garnifhed with gemmes 
and precious Stones, in Steede of sweete and delicious wines doo wee daily heare that colde 
and swelling poyfonnes are tafted, and doo howerly see, that in hote wines and compound 
drinckes, licentious, unbridled and wicked luft is drunke and throwen headlong down. 
Whereupon, commonly they fall by meanes of thefe into a superfluous securitie: which 
by wicked wordes, or damned deedes, dooth bringe to them a miferable lyfe, or dooth 
paye them home with a moft contemptible death, seeing moreover by daily proofe, that 
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thefe kinds of unkinde beverages made the drinkers bodies in a great deale worfer, and 

more miferable cafe then ftarke madde. The Satires, Faunes, Driades, Naiades, and the 
Nimpbes keepe him faithfull and simple company. 

Poeticall “ He dooth not knowe what Venus dooth meane, nor cannot skyll of 

conceites her byformed Sonne: And if hee dooth perhappes knowe her, hee per- 
ceiveth her beautie to bee but bafe, and little amyable. Nowe (Alas) would 

it had pleafed the Goddes, that I had lykewife never knowne it, and that keeping simple 

and playne company, I had lyved a rufticall and rude lyfe to my selfe all alone. 

“ Then should thefe uncurable greefes have beene far from me which I now suftaine, 
and my soule, together with my moft holy name, should not have cared, nor defired 

to see thefe worldly pompes and feaftes, lyke to the Aying windes and 
The pompe _ vanifhing smoke in the ayre, nor (if it had seene them) should have beene 
of the world so full of anguifhe and sorrowe as now it is. The defire of hygh and 
like to the —_ princely towers, of rich and sumptuous houfes, of great families, and 
winde coftly traynes, of fayre and delicate beddes, of shining cloathes of golde 

and silver, of pampered, proude, and swifte horfes, and of a thoufand 
other superfluities of nature, dooth never difturbe his temperate minde, nor clogges his 
heart with burdening and burning care to keepe them. Not accompanied, nor sought 
after of wicked men, he dooth without feare live in quiet and sequeftred places, and, 
without seeking doubtfull reft in high and Stately lodginges, dooth demaunde onely the 
open ayre and light for his repofe. 

“ And of the manner of his life the wyde firmament is a manyfeft and continuall 
witneffe. Oh how much is this life now a dayes unknowen, and lyke an enemie efcheued 
and contemned of every one, whereas it should be rather as the deereft and sweeteft 
content, followed and embraced of all. Truely I suppofe that the fyrft age of the world 
lyved in this sorte, which peefe-meale brought foorth Goddes and men. 

“ There is no lyfe (alas) more free, nor more devoyde of vyce, or better then this: the 
which our firft fathers enioyed, and with which alfo he is this day of all others beft 
contented, who abandoning the opulent and vicious Citties, inhabyteth the private 
and peaceable woodes. O what a worlde had it beene if Iupiter had never driven Saturne 
awaie, and if the Golden age had contynued Styll under a chafte lawe, becaufe we 
might all lyve like to our primitive parentes of the firft worlde. 

“ Alas, whofoever he be, that dooth this day obferve the firft and auncient riches, even 
he (I say) is not inflamed with the blynde rage of hapleffe and helpleffe Venus as I am, 
nor he, who hath refolved with him selfe to dwell in Woodes, hilles, or dales, was ever 
subiect to any carefull kingdome, nor to the wavering winde of the unconftant populare, 
not to the suffrages, oppinions, and cenfures of the trothleffe common people, not the 
infectious plagues and envious peftilences, nor to the frayle favour alfo of blind and in- 
confiderate Fortune, in all which my selfe (having put to much truft, loove and Studie, 
in the middeft of the waters like Tantalus) doo dye with endleffe thirfte. To little thinges 
great reft 1s afforded, although it bee a harde matter without the greater to be able to 

suftaine the lyfe. But he, whofe thoughts are turmoyled about great thinges, 

What they or dooth defire to overrule great matters: the same man (I say doth ever- 

are that more followe the vaine honours of vading riches. And highe Styles, and 
follow riches magnificent titles pleafe for the moft part falfe and deceytfull men. But he 
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is free from feare, and doubt, and cannot decerne of the malicious man, swelling in 
rancour and cancred envie, nor of the backbiter by his venemous tongue and viperous 
teeth, who dwelleth in the simple and solitarie woodes and feeldes. And is alfo ignoraunt 
of the sundrie hatreds and incurable woundes of loove, and the abominable sinnes of 
the people committed one againft an other in the Citties, and liveth without feare of 
breach of lawes, and cleere of sufpicion to be guiltie of ryottes, and mutinies, and 
beateth not his branes to forge fayned tales and to ufe deceitfull wordes, which are 
notes to entrappe men of pure faith and playne dealing. But the other, while he is 
alofte, is never without feare or perrill, sufpecting continually the verie same sword, 
that he weareth by his side. Oh how good a thing is it to refift naked, and lying upon 
the ground, securely to take his suftenaunce? Never or seldome at all, did capitall or 
great sinnes, enter into little cotages. At the firft there was no care taken for golde, nor 
the holy Stone, nor God Terminus, was set a bounde or Arbyter to devyde feeldes from 
feeldes, and severalles from commons. With tall and Stout shippes they plowed not the 
unknowen waves of the Sea, but every one dyd knowe his proper coaftes and bankes. 
Nor with Strong piles of timber, with deepe ditches, high walles, Strong bulwarkes, and 
rampires dyd they fortifie and compaffe about the sides of theyr Citties, nor cruell 
weapons and ruftie armour were scoured up and made readie to fight, or borne of 
warriers in thofe daies, neither had they any Enginnes, or devellifhe devifes which 
(with great pittie) might ruinate ftonie walles, and breake Iron gates in peeces. 

“ And if there was perhappes amongeft them any little warre, with naked breft, and 
unarmed arme they fought it out, in which the broken bowes of trees, and Stones served 
them for theyr weapons and pellets. Nor the fine and light speare of horne was armed 
with Iron, nor the stabbing dagger, trenching sworde, and murdering rayper were 
gyrt to any of theyr backes, or side: Nor the bufhy creft, and prowd plume of colloured 
waving feathers dyd adorne the glittering helmettes, and that which in theyr happy 
daies was the happyeft thing of all, was, that Cupid was not yet borne, whereby the 
“chaft mynds (violated afterwards with his poyfoned dartes, when he firft began to flie 
with swifte winges thorowe the worlde) might live securely and free from all torment- 
ing thoughtes. Ah I would the Gods had given mee to such a world, the people where- 
of content with a little, and fearing nothing, followed onely their wilde and savadge 
appetites. 

“And that of so many great goods, and felicities, that they enioyed, I had not poffeffed 
any other, then not be molefted with so greevous loove, nor to feele so many smoother- 
inge sighes, as now I am, and do now feele, then should I have lived a more happy life 
then now I do in this prefent age, full of so many poifoned pleafures, unprofitable 

ornaments and shadowed pompe. Alas that the wicked furie of gaine, 
Mutations and avarice, that headlong and enraged wrath, and that thofe mindes, 
of ages which of themfelves kindled lothfome lufte, and violated thefe firft bondes, 

so holy and eafie to be kept (given of nature her selfe to her people,) and 
that the thyrft after rule (a bloodie Sunne) came nowe in place, and that the weaker 
became a pray to the greater and more mightie? Sardanapalus came nowe in, and _ firft 
of all made Venus (though of Semiramis it was made more diffolute) more deintie and 
delicate, and then to Bacchus and Ceres prefcribed new orders, and cuftomes never 
knowen of them before. 
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“ Then came in alfo warlike Mars, who found out newe sleights, and a thoufand 
mortall wayes to death. And then al the world beganne to be contaminated with blacke 
goare, and the Sea to be tainted with redde rivers of bloode running into it. Then moft 
wicked crymes entred into every one his houfe, and in breefe there was no great or 
deteftable sin perpetrated without some former and foule example before. Brother killed 
brother, the father the sonne, and the sonne the father. The husband lay slaine for the 
faulte, and many times by the proper facte of his wife. And wicked mothers deftroyed 
daily their owne fruite. The infinite crueltie, and endleffe envie of stepdames, whych 
continuallie, secreetlie or openlie they beare to their husbandes children, I neede not 
to alleadge, becaufe theyr effectes, are manyfeftlie seene at all times and places. 

“ Ritches there brought Pryde, Avarice, Lecherie, Wrath, Gluttonie, Envie and 
Slothe, and every other vyce with them. And with thefe aforefayd Fiendes the Captayne 

and worker ot all mifcheefe and the onely artificer of all sinnes entred 
Loove the _alfo (diffolute and unbrydled Loove I meane,) by whofe continuall sieges 
worker of all layde to myferable myndes, infinite Citties ruinated and burnte, doo yet 
mifchefe smoake, and for whome all nations have made mortall uprores, and doo 
yet broyle in the lamentable and endleffe warres. 

“ And the overwhelmed and drowned kingdomes by his cruell tyrannie, doo yet 
oppreffe many people. And concealing all his other execrable effectes, let thofe onely, 
which he ufeth towardes mee, suffife for a manyfeft example of his mercileffe mifcheefe 
and crueltie, which doo so sharpely environne me on every side, that I cannot turne my 
minde to no other thing, but onely to the greevous obiectes of his immanitie.” 

Difcourfing thus with my selfe, sometimes I thought that, that which I dyd, was 
wicked in the sight of the iuft Gods, and that my paynes were annoyous to me without 
compare. 

But many greater offences committed in tymes paft, and daily practifed by others, 
made mee (in refpect of them) seem but innocent, and the confideration of thofe paynes, 
which others endured, (although I beleeved that none paffed the lyke greefe as I dyd, 
seeing my selfe not to bee the firft, nor one alone) dyd so worke in my underftanding, 
that I became the stronger to suffer my owne: the which I pray the Goddes determine 
with hafty death, or elfe drive them away with Panpbilus his speedy returne. Thus there- 
fore pitileffe Fortune, for this kinde of lyfe, or rather for a worfe then this, hath lefte mee 
but small comfort as you (pittifull Ladyes) have heard. 

Which confolation underftand it not such, that it was able to make mee forget my 
sorrow (as others commonly are wont to doo,) for this did but onely Soppe my teares 
(ready to fall out of mine eyes), and did sometimes indeede diffolve my sighes into 
nothing, without afording me nevertheleffe any other benefit. Profecuting therefore 
the pittifull hiftory of my painefull lyfe, I saye, that heretofore with many other young 
gentlewomen, adorned with singuler beautie, I was never wont to omitte any great 
feaft in our Cittie, or which was celebrated in our divine temples: the which solemni- 
ties, feafts and triumphes without my prefence, the company did account but little worth, 
and thought them leffe beautified. Which times appointed for them my waiting women, 
duely knowing to be at hand, were very diligent to solicite and put me in minde of 
them, and others of my maides alfo, obferving their olde order in laying forth, and 
making ready my noble garments, sometimes said to me: “ With what gown may it 
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pleafe you (good Madam) to adorne your selfe. For the solemnitie of such a feaft is to 
be celebrated this day in the temple, which dooth attend your comming for the onely 
beautifying and accomplifhment of it.” To whom (alas) I remember that sometimes 
with an angry voice and auftere countenance (turning furiously to them againe, no 

otherwife then a tusky Beare dooth to a company of barking Curres) I 
A troubled  anfwered saying: “ Packe hence the vyleft parte of my houfe, and carry 
minde careth away thefe ornamentes from my sight. A simple and poore garment is 
not togoe —- moft fitte to cover this miferable bodie, nor let me not heere you any more 
brave talke of temples, feaftes, and solemnities, if you efteeme of my favour at 

all.” Oh how many times dyd I yet perceive well enough, that thofe temples 
were vifited of many noble perfonages, who came thether, rather to see me, then for any 
great devotion, and not efpying me there, greeved as it were in mind, went from thence 
againe, generally affirming that the feaft was difhonoured, and not to be called a feaft 
without my prefence there. But although that I refrayned thus from them, yet some- 
times entreated, and conftrayned I must needes in companie of other noble Ladyes 
my acquaintaunce and companions goe to them: with whome (but simply apparelled 
in my ordinarie holiday attyre) unwillingly (the Goddes knowe) I went thether. 

And there dyd not looke for any solemn and high place (as I was wont to doo) but 
refufing the honours offered unto mee, I humbly betooke my selfe to the loweft places 
amongft other gentlewomen of meaner calling and degree. And there harkening to 
manie speeches sometimes of one, and sometimes of an other, which secrete greefe (as 
well as I could) I paffed away the tyme that I Stayed there. Howe many times (alas) 
did I heere them, that sat neereft unto me talke of mee, saying: 

“ Oh what a great mervaile is it to see this young Gentlewoman (the singular orna- 
ment of our Cittie) become now of late of so demiffe and abiect a minde? What divine 
spirit hath infpired her? Where are her noble robes. Where are her high and Stately 
countenaunces? And whether are her rare and surpafling beauties fedde? ” To which 
words (if lawfully I might) I would have anfwered: “ All thefe things with many 
other more, (deerer to me then thefe,) Panpbilus (ah my iniurious Panpbilus) hath caryed 
away wyth hym.” And compaffed about there with many Gentlewomen, and im- 
portunetlie urged with many questions, with a fayned cheere and countenaunce, of 
neceffity I muft satisfy them all. But one of the Gentlewomen amongft the refte, with 
thefe Stinging words beganne to moove mee, saying: “ Thou makeft me (Lady 
Fiammetta) and manie other Gentlewomen more, never ceafe to marvaile at thee, not 
knowing what suddaine occafion hath mooved thee to forfake thy riche attire, thy 
Tewels, gemmes, and ornaments, and many other thinges, so commendable, and befeem- 
ing thy yong yeeres, and which (wee knowe) were once moft precious unto thee. 
Beeing yet but in the Aorifhing prime of thy age, thou shouldeft not put on this grave 
apparrell, and thefe uncouth Habits. 

“ Dooft thou think, that letting thy youthfull time paffe, thou canft call it backe againe? 

Ufe thy yeeres therefore according to their properties and nature. This 
Yeeres ought homly and honeft cloathing which thou haft put on, may perhaps heere 
tobe ufed after serve thy turn better. And as thou seeft heere every one of us (elder 
according to and graver then thy selfe) with curious and skilfull hand adorned, and 
their qualitie with honourable and coftly garments attyred, with such oughteft thou 
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(Fiammetta) to be set forth and beautified.” To her, and to many other alfo, expectinge 
what I would say, with an humble and lowe voice I made this anfwere: 

“ Gentlewoman, and you the reft of my freendes, we come to thefe holie places, either 
to pleafe the Gods, or els to pleafe men. If to pleafe the Goddes, the mind adorned with 
vertue is sufficient, and it doth not import, whether the body be clothed with silke or 
sackcloth. If to pleafe men, for as much as moft of them are blinded with falfe opinions, 
and by the exterior parts and lineaments of the body coniecture the inward difpofition 
of the mind, I confeffe that the apparrell ufed sometimes of me, and nowe of you is 
very requifite. But this is now my leaft care, my chiefeft defire confifting rather in a 
sorrowfull repentance of my paffed vanities, which beeing moft willing to amende in 
the sight of the Gods and menne, by this apparrell, and in other things els, I make my 
selfe (as much as I can) contemptible to the world, and difpleafaunt to your nice eyes.” 

At which wordes the teares of inwarde trueth violentlye expreffed forth, bathed my 
sorrowfull vifage, and therefore thus I beganne to say softly to my selfe: “ O yee pittifull 
Gods, the serchers of all our harts, let not thefe untrue words (uttered by my lying 
tongue) be imputed to me for a sinne, which, (not of a malicious will, and flatte hipo- 
crifie to deceive them, but of meere neceffitie to diffemble my greefe, and cover the caufe 
of it from them) I was conftrained to ufe as a holy and godlie excufe. But let them rather 
be meritorious unto me, since that in concealing from thy people an evill and scandalous 
example, in lue thereof by thefe fayned wordes, I gave them a good prefident and pat- 
terne of better life. It is a great greefe (you knowe) for mee to tell a lye, and with what 
an unpatient and troubled minde I tell this forced and forged tale, you knowe to well, 
and I can doo no more.” 

Oh howe many times (faire Ladies) for this iniquitie, have I received pittifull prayfes 
of the Gentlewomen sytting about me, saying: that of a moft vaine woman, I was be- 

come a moft devoute convertite. Truely I underftood many times, that 
How hard __ there were some of them of this opinion, that I was so highly in the Gods 
a thing it favour, that there was nothing I could crave at their hande, but I might 
is to iudge _—eafily obtaine the same of them. And therefor I was many times vifited 
of anothers of holie women, for a zealous and devoute one alfo, they beeing (poore 
holines soules) as much deceived in that, which with my sorrowfull and subtill 

countenaunce I did hide in my minde, as ignorant how difcrepant my 
fervent defires and my fayned devotions were. O deceitfull world, how much can 
counterfet lookes prevaile in thee more, then iuft and well meaning mindes, if that their 
works be hidden and secrete. 

My selfe a greater sinner then anye other, and sorrowfull for my difhoneft loves, yet 
couching them under the Vayle of honefte wordes, am reputed holie: but the iufte 
Goddes knowe, that (if I could without daunger of my honour and good name) with 
true reports I would make satisfaction to everie one whom in fictions, speeches and 
geftures I have deluded, and woulde not hide the headfpringe from whence such 
{treames of teares did flow, nor the courfe from whence the effeéts of my sorrowfull life 
are derived: But (alas) it may not bee. 

When I had anfwered her, who firft demaunded of mee the caufe of my melancholie, 
an other sitting next unto mee, seeing my teares almoft dried up said: “ Gracious 
Fiammetta, whether is the shyning beautie of thy faire face gone, and howe is the lively 
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colour of thy rofie cheekes extinét? what is the caufe of thy pale and wanne vifage? 
Thy twinckling eyes like to morning Starres, are dimmed nowe with blew and purple 
circles that compaffe them about, and are so deeply suncke into thy 
Beauty is  browes, that scarcely they may be difcerned in thy forhead. Thy golden 
but a fraile — treffes, once so bravely adorned with curious hand heretofore, why nowe 
thing tyed uppe diffufedlie, and scarcely are they seene? Tell mee Fiammetta. For 
thou makeft me too marvaile without ende.” And her I anfwered in a 
few wordes thus: “ It is a manifeft thing, that humaine beautie is but a vading flowre, 
and that every day and houre it waxeth leffe and leffe, which (if it hath any truft in it 
selfe) at length doth perceive it selfe to bee but nothing, and to lie miferably proftrate. 
He that gave it mee, (submitting me the occafion of expelling it againe) with a dul 
pace hath taken it from me, poffibly (perhaps) to reftore to mee againe, whenfoever it 
shall pleafe him.” And this beeing sayd, not able to with-hold my teares, 
The upper- shrouded under my mantle I shed them aboundauntly. And with thefe 
moft attire | words I lamented with my selfe saying: 
of Italian “© beautye the uncertaine Iewell of mortall menne, and the gyft of a 
and Spanifh lyttle time, which dooth bothe come and goe sooner away, then the plea- 
Ladies, and {aunt Meddowes depainted with many flowres in the sweeteft seafonnes 
Gentle- of gladfome Springtide, and the verdure of high Trees aparrelled with 
womenne sundry leaves, which are no sooner for a little time adorned with the 
is a fine vertue of Aries, but immediatly with the hote exhalations and vapours 
blacke mantle of parching Sommer, are confumed and taken away againe. And if per- 
of filke or haps the burning seafon doth leave any of them untouched, Autume 
Saye upon _ dooth not spare to leave them naked and bare. Even so thou beautie, mofte 
their other often in the middeft of thy prime and beft yeeres, iniured by many acci- 
garments dents, doft perrifh, which if perhaps they be pardoned thee in youth, 
which covere the riper age (though with all thy force and meanes thou dooeft oppofe to 
eth them preferve the same) dooth take it quite away. Oh beautie, thou art but a 
from the bead flying and inconftant thing, and not unlike to the waters, which never 
to the feete  returne more to their firft fountaines: and no hope in changing and brittle 
goods, and therefore lefle affiance should bee put. 

“ Alas, howe did I once love thee, and howe deere werte thou to mee (miferable 
woman) and with what care werte thou nourifhed and kept of me? But nowe (and 
defervedly) I curfe thee beautie. For thou art the firft occafion of my loft libertie, the 
firft entrapper of my deere Panpbilus his soule, enioying him, hafte not sufficient force 
to keepe him still. And hee beeing nowe gone, hafte not the power or vertue to call 
him backe againe. If thou haddeft not beene, I hadde not seemed pleafant to Panpbilus 
his lovely eies, and not having pleafed them, he shoulde have never sought to allure 
myne, and not entyfing and pleafing them, as he did, I shoulde not nowe suftaine thefe 
paines of minde. Thou art therefore the onely occafion and beginning of all my hurt. 
Oh thrife happy are thofe Women, who without thee, suffer the rebukefull checks of 
rude and rufticall behaviour, and are contemned for their foule and ill favoured hewe, 
becaufe they (obferving Dianas chafte and holy lawes, and seldome troubled with 
pricking motions, as well devoide of peevifh paffions of their owne parts, as not fearing 
the forcible affaultes of fonde sutors) may live with their soules free from the cruell sig- 
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norie and tyrannie of love. But thou, the onely occafion of receiving continual molefta- 
tion by them, who never leave to gaze on us, dooft (by their importunacie) of forceentice 
us to breake that, which we should moft deerely obferve. O happy Spurina, and worthy 
of eternall memory, who (knowing thy effects and unlawfull affe€tions) in the Hower 
of her youth, with cruell hand did kill thee in her breafte, rather choofing to be of the 
wyfer beloved for her vertuous aéte, then of wanton youthes for her concupifcible 
beauty. Alas if I had doone so, all thefe greefes, all thefe thoughts, and thefeteares shoulde 
have never thus molested my tender hart, and my nowe corrupted life should have yet 
remained within the compaffe of her firft laudable bonds.” 

Heereat the Gentlewomen pulled mee againe, and blamed my superfluous teares, 
saying: “Oh Fiammetta, what miferie is this? dooft thou defpayre of the mercy of the 

Gods? Dooft not thou beleeve that they doo pittifully forgive the greatest 
None muft offences without shedding of so many teares? This courfe which thou 
difpairein  dooft take in hand, is rather the way to seeke thy owne death, then pardon 
Gods mercie for thy faults. Ryfe uppe therefore and wipe thy face, and beholde the 

sacrifice which the sacred Minifters of Iupiter are carrying to offer up to 
his mightye Godhead.” 

At thefe wordes (Stopping my teares) I lifted uppe my heade, which nowe I did not 
cafte rounde about (as I was wont to doo) affuredly knowing that my Panpbilus was 
not there, nor to see if any other, or of whom I was behelde, or if the Standers by gazed 
on my apparraile, and ornaments, as they were wont to doo, but rather wholy intent, 
and relying uppon the favour of the supernal Gods, to powre forth some pittifull prayers 
for my Panpbilus, and for his happy returne, calling uppon them with thefe words, I 

saide: “ O moft gracious governours of high Heaven, and generall Iudges 
The end of of all the world, sette nowe some stint and meafure to my greevous paines, 
one sorowe and prefcribe an ende to all my sorrowes. You see I have not one merry 
is the howre, nor quiet day, since that in continued courfe the ende of one sor- 
beginning rowe is the beginning of another. But that sometimes I accounted my 
of another — selfe happy, not knowing my miferies to enfue. Firft with vaine labour 

to beautifie my yong and unripened yeeres, more then was requifite (suffi- 
ciently adorned of nature it selfe) having unweetingly offended you, for pennaunce and 
satisfaction of such faults, ye have of indiffoluble and cruell love, which dooth at this very 
inftant torment me, made mee a miferable thrall and captive. And you have afterwards 
filled my minde (not accuftomed to troubles and sorrowes) by meanes of it, with newe 
avoyding cares. And laftly have devided him from mee, whom I love more then my selfe: 
whereuppon infinit perrilles are growne one after another in preiudice of my poore life. 
But if the prayers of miferable creatures, sometimes penetrate your divine eares, then 
pittifully encline them to my petitions, and not regarding the multitude of the faults, 
which I have committed againft you, let that little good (if ever I did any) be bountifully 
confidered of you, and in guerdon of it, favourably give eare to my zealous oryfons, 
and graunt my earneft requeftes, which, as they are but eafie for you to performe, so 
may you (by not denying me the same) give me moft great content, and make mee 
happy againe. Alas howe wel doo I knowe, that this prayer in the sight of you, (moft 
iuft ludges) is very uniuft: but it muft (needes) proceede from your iuftice, that of two 
evils, to wilh the leffe and to prevent the greater, it is the safeft and beft counfell. To 
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you therefore, from whom nothing is hid, it is manifeft, that my beloved Panpbilus, by 
no meanes can slyde out of my minde, nor thofe paffed accidents out of my memory, 
the remembraunce of whom, and of which, doth many times wyth gryping greefes 
bring me to such a poynt, that (to be ridde of them) I have eftfoones defired a thoufand 
maners, and sought as many meanes of death, all which, that little hope which re- 
maineth for mee in you, hath forciblye taken out of my hands. If it be therefore a leffer 
evill to keepe my Lover stil, as I have doone, then to deftroy my wicked soule, with my 
maffacred body (as I beleeve it is) let him returne, and be reftored to me againe. Let 
living sinners be deerer to you, and poflible to returne to you again, then the dead dying 
in their sinne, and without hope of redemption. And vouchfafe rather to leese a parte 
of your creature, then the whole, which you have created. And if this be too great, and 
too much to be graunted, let that which is the laft end of all miferies, before that with 

deliberate and voluntarye counfell (conftrayned with greater greefes) I 
Mierable take it of my selfe, be granted to me. Let my wordes come before your 


creatures sight, whom, if they can not moove to pitty, then you other Gods dwelling 
require in the celeftiall regions, if there bee any of you there, who sometimes 
death living heere beneath, have had tryall of that amorous fire which I feele, 


receive them, and offer them uppe to thofe higher powers, who will not 
take them uttered by my unworthy mouth, so that obtayning grace for me, I may firft 
live heere ioyfully, and after the end of my dayes enioye part of your glorious fruition, 
and before time, to shew sinners, that it is a good and convenient thing for one sinner 
to pardon and helpe another.” 

Thefe wordes beeing spoken, I did put sweete odours and incenfe upon their Aulters, 
with many other rich offerings, to make them more willing and ready to bend downe 
theyr eares to my prayers, and for Panpbilus his helpe. Which ceremonies, after they 
were ended, departing from thence, with the reft of the Gentlewomenne, I returned to 
my sorrowfull lodging againe. 
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AS BY THOSE THINGS WHICH I HAVE SPOKEN OF BEFORE, 
YOU MAY PRESUME, EVEN SO (PITTIFULL LADIES) HATH 
my loathed, life beene affaulted in the cruell battailes of Love, and yet is toffed every 
day uppon more sharpe and mortall pykes of iealofie. The which certes (confidering 
my future eftate) might iuftly be thought a pleafaunt peace and paftime. My selfe 
alfo beeing stroken with feare (when it came to my remembraunce) with feare 
(I say) of that, to the which point it did laft of all tranfport mee, and which dooth 
yet almofte poffeffe me, to make the more delay to come to it, becaufe I was afhamed 
of my owne fury, and becaufe in wryting of it, me thought I reentered into it againe, 
deducting therefore my difcourfe in length, with a slowe hande I have wrytten and 
publifhed thofe thinges unto you, which were leffe greevous unto me: but beeing not 
able nowe to avoide thefe, nor to flie to them any more, the order of my narration draw- 
ing me on, I will (though fearefully) come unto it. But thou moft holie pittie dwelling 
in the tender breaftes of delicate yong Gentlewomen, govern thy raynes in them with a 
Stronger hande, then thou haft doone hetherto, becaufe in difcurring this my doleful 
narration, and giving thee a great deale more scope then is precifely convenient, I might 
not (perhaps) turne thee into the contrary of that, which I doo seeke and hope for, and 
so might take as it were from the laps of thefe Ladies and Gentlewomen that reade thee, 
their howing and falling teares. The Sun was nowe turned another time into that parte 
of the Heavens, where the prefumptuous Sonne was sette on fire, when so rafhly hee 
guided hys fathers Chariott, after that Panpbilus departed from mee. And I miferable 
woman had nowe by long ufe learned to suffer accuftomed greefes, and I lamented 
more temperately with my selfe then I was wont to doo, and beleeved, that there were 
no more woes lefte for mee to suftaine, then thofe, which IJ had all readie endured, when 
envious Fortune, not content with my paffed myferies, dyd sodainely shewe mee, that 
she had yet more bitter poyfon to infect my afflicted soule withall. 

It came therefore to paffe that one of my deereft servantes returned from Panpbilus his 
countrie hether, who was of all that knewe him, but efpecially of mee, moft ioyfullie 

welcommed. And telling of his owne adventures and travayles, and of 
When thofe thinges, which he had seene interminglyng better with worfe, be- 
Fortune chaunce he remembered him selfe at laft to speake of Panphilus, of whofe 
dooth beginne prayfes dilating verie much, (remembring the curtefies that he had some- 
to shewe ber times done hym) made me moft contented, and plyed my willing eares 
selfe cone _ to his tale. And shamefaft reafon and womanly modeftie dyd scarce 
trarie, then bridle my eger will from running to embrace hym, and to enquire of my 
she goes ene Panpbilus with an extraordinarie kinde of appaffionate affection, as at 
crefing ever that very prefent I felte. But yet Staying my selfe, and he beeing alfo de- 
ber spigbt | maunded of many concerning his eftate, and having anfwered every one 

.well, I onely asked hym with a merry countenaunce, howe he employed 
him selfe and spent his tyme there, and if his minde was happely bent to returne againe? 
To which demaundes he anfwered thus: 

“ To what purpofe (my good Ladie) should Panphilus come againe? There is not a 
fayrer Gentlewoman in all his countrie, (which above all other Citties dooth bring foorth 
Goddeffes for beautie,) then she, who moft entirely loveth him, and by as much as I 
could underftand of others, and (as I verely beleeve,) is deerely belooved of hym againe, 
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otherwife I would account hym but a foole, whereas heeretofore I ever iudged him to 
be wife.” 

My hart was so turned at thefe words, as GEnones was sitting on the high hils of Ida, 
and seing her lover come sayling homewards with the new Grecian Lady in the Troyan 
Ship: which thing I cold scarce hyde in my countenance, although verie hardly I dyd 
the same: but yet with a diffembled and fainte laughter I sayd unto hym: “ Certes thou 
sayeft even true: For we could not imagine in this country any one gentlewoman so 
different from his deintie lyking, whom wee might deeme worthy of his loove, so high 
was his ineftimable vertue, so rare were his laudable quallities, and so many his good 
graces. But if he hath found out any one there, he dooth both well and wifely in staying 
with her there. But tell me, with what mynd dooth he brooke his new wife?” He then 
anfwered: “He hath no wife, for she that came to his house (as I tolde not long since) 
true it is, that she came, not to hym, but to his father.” Whileft he spake thefe bitter 

wordes, which so earneftly I lyftened unto, pafling out of one anguifhe 
Ieloufte is into another anxyetie a great deale worfe, pricked moreover with sodayne 
of all others anger and greefe of mynde, my sorrowfull heart beganne so to pante and 
the worft __ beate, as the swifte wynges of Progne, when shee beginnes to take her 

Strongeft fyght, doo beate against the whyte Sea bankes and shoares. 

And my fearefull spyrits beganne no otherwife to tremble thorow out every part of 
my body, then the superficiall and uppermoft part of the Sea, with the gentle breathing 
of some calme wynde difcended upon it, is commonly wont to do, or the bendynge 
reedes scarcely shaken of some pleafaunt and softe ayre, and I beganne to feele my Strength 
by little and little decaie, wherefore getting my selfe (as conveniently as I could) from 
thence, I wente into my Chamber, becaufe none myght perceyve the violent iffue of my 
sodayne greefe. And beeing nowe gonne out of the prefence of every one, I came no 
sooner into it, but I beganne to power out of mine eyes such plentie of teares, as a 
swelling vayne or fountaine of water, burfting and gufhinge out, when it overfloweth 
the vallies, and I could scarce holde my troubled tongue from lowde exclamations, 
and my hoarce voyce from pittious lamentations, but cafting my selfe (nay rather falling) 
flatte uppon my miferable bedde (the wicked witneffe of our looves) I would have 
cryed out aloude, and sayd: 

“O Panpbilus why haft thou betrayed mee?” But my wordes were broken in the very 
middeft, so sodainelie were the vygour and forces taken from my tongue, and from the 
other partes of my bodie. And there I laye a good while, as one deade (nay verelie 
thought to bee deade indeede) carefullie watched, and giving no small wonder to every 
one there, by this sodayne traunce, (no skill of Phyficke, or secrecie of anie arte beeing 
able to make my erringe lyfe returne to her former place againe.) 

But after that my sorrowfull soule, which in lamenting hadde manie tymes embraced 
the myferable spyrittes of my bodie to departe, did yet stay it selfe in the same, and re- 
calling her forces agayne togeather, which were almoft diffolved and Aledde away, my 
eyes received againe theyr light, which for a good space they had loft. 

And lifting uppe my heade, I sawe manie Gentlewomen and others about mee, 
who with theyr loving and pittifull services bewayling my sodaine swoune, had with 
moft precious and sweete waters all bedewed mee, and with many other inftrumentes 
in their handes, and which, I dyd see lying before mee, labouring to regaine my loft 
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life. Whereuppon, I marvailed no leffe at thofe waters, preferves, and glaffes that were 
about me, then at the great lamentations of all the gentlewomen there. 

And after that I hadde recovered my speeche againe, I demaunded what was the 
caufe of their aflembly about mee, and of all thofe thinges there. And one of them 
anfwered, and sayde: 

“ Thefe thinges (good Ladie) were brought hether (and for no other purpofe we 
alfo came) to reduce thy fugitive soule into thy colde bodie againe.” Then after a great 
sighe, and faynte spirite, I sayd: “Alas, good Gentlewoman, with what freendly office 
of pittie (working rather a moft cruell function, and repugnant to my will) doo you 
thinke to have don mee a thankeful peece of service, whereas you have procured my 
great payne, and done me the worft turne, as ever I had, in forcible retayning my soule 
in mee Still, which was so well difpofed, and so willing to have lefte, the moft miferable 
body that liveth. Alas it is enough, that there was never any thing, which with lyke 
affection was defired of me, or of any bodie elfe, which you have denyed me. My soule 
al readie diffolved from thefe paynes and tribulations, hadde beene neerely arrived to 
the wifhed haven of my defires, but you have hindered it her paffage.” 

After thefe wordes, the Gentlewomen recomforted me with dyvers good speeches, 
but they spent both wordes and wynde in vaine. I fayned notwithftanding to bee of 

better cheere, and alleadged newe occafions of this miferable accident, 
Miferable  becaufe, when they were gon, 1 might have full scope to burft out my 
men defire to great and swelling greefe. And after that some of them were departed, 
be alone to —_ and the reft had taken theyr leave, my selfe beginning to shewe a merry 


burft out countenaunce, and to diffemble my sorrowe, I remayned accompanied 
their inward onelie there with my olde Nurce, and with my faythfull maid, who had 
greefe in all this time beene privie to my long playntes, and a procurer of my 


lamentation momentarie pleafure, both which dutifully miniftred comfortable salves 

to my unfayned sores, poffible enough to have healed them, had they not 
been mortall. But I, thinking onely of thofe unluckie tydinges which I had hearde, 
to one of you, Gentlewomen (to which I know not), I sodainely became an open 
enemie, and I began to revolve great and greevous matters in my perplexed minde. 
And that amaffed lumpe of greefe, which could not altogether containe it selfe in my 
breaft, with a furious and defpitefull voyce, I did in this sorte partly drive out of me, 
saying: 

“ O wicked and falfe young man. O enemie to pittie, and pittileffe wretch! O Pan- 
philus the worft of all thofe, who with out deferte dooth breath this common ayre! Dis- 
loyall Panpbilus, who having blotted me (moft miferable woman) out of thy ungratefull 
memorie dooft nowe dwell and delight thy selfe with thy newe deceitfull dame. Accurfed 
bee that hapleffe day, when fyrft I sawe thee, and that fatall hower, and very inftant, in 
whych thou diddeft pleafe my simple eyes. Accurfed be that Goddeffe which appearing 
to mee, with her allured promyfes flattered my waveringe minde, and difturbed the 
same (though refifting with all her forces to the contrarie) from the boundes of my right 
iudgment, to lyke of thee (wicked wretch,) and (ungrateful monfter,) to loove thee. 

“Certes I thinke, that shee was not Venus, but rather some infernall furie in her shape, 
Striking mee with madneffe and filling me with franticke furie, as once she did miferable 
Atamas. O moft cruell youth, whome amongft manie other moft noble, beautiful, and 
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valiaunt young Gentlemen, I dyd fondly chufe out for the beft, where are nowe thy 
serious prayers, which for safetie of thy life with teares thou diddeft often tymes offer 
unto me, affirming that both that, and thy death weare in my handes. Where are nowe 
thy pittifull lookes, and thofe two never dryed eyes, with the which (malicious man) 
thou dyddeft never ceafe at thy pleafure to shedde foorth teares in my prefence? Where 
is nowe the great loove, that so bravely thou diddeft fayne to shewe me? Where are thy 
sweete wordes, and thy sower greefes, thy infinite sorrowes, thy paynes and travels 
proffered and imployed in my service. Are all thefe flyd out of thy memorie, or haft 
thou framed them a new to entrap thy deceived and newe loover? 

“ Accurfed be that pittie of mine, which tooke that life out of death his mouth, that 
(thereby making her selfe then a toyful woman) should have rather sent it to the darke- 
fome denne of death. Nowe thofe eyes which whilome in my prefence, lamented, laugh 
before their newe Miftreffe, and that mutable heart hath turned all his sweete wordes 
and faire offers to her onely, and nowe haft thou hereticallie dedicated all thy services 
to her devotions. 

“ Alas Panpbilus, where are nowe thofe profaned and periured Godheades? Where 
is thy promifed fayth? Where are thy infinit tears, of the which (miferable woman) I 
drunke no small quantitie? beleeving them to bee tempered then with as great pittie 
and loove, as now they are turned but to droppes of treacherous deceite. All thofe 
placed in the bofome of thy newe Miftreffe thou haft with thy selfe taken from me. 
Alas how great a corfive was it to my poore hart, when once before I heard, that 
by Iunos lawe thou werte combined to an other woman. But perceiving that the 
covenaunts, in which thou dideft binde thy selfe to me, were not to be preferred 
before them, (although I did painefullie beare it,) yet overcome with iuft grefe, I did 

with leffe anguifh of minde endure it. But now underftanding that 
It is a great by the self same lawes, by the which thou wert bound to me, thou 
greefe, that —haft (in cafting me of) given thy selfe to an other, it is an untollerable 
that which _ paine for me to suftaine. But now I knowe the caufe of thy stay, and 
dooth inftly openly perceive my own simplicity, with the which I ever beleeved that 
belong to one thou wouldeft, (if poffible,) have once returned againe. Alas Panpbilus, 
should une _ diddeft thou Stand in nede of so many guileful artes, and cunninge fetches 
iuftly be to delude me? Why diddeft thou so often, so solemnlie, and so highlie 
an others sweare unto mee, with continuall affeveration of thy moft entyre and 

sincere faith, if thou diddeft thinke thus to deceive me? Wherfore diddeft 
not thou goe away without taking thy leave, or without making any promife of thy 
returne? I did (as thou knoweft) moft ferventlie loove thee, and thou wert not then so 
much entangled in my loove, and werte not so Straightly my prifoner, but at thy will (as 
to my no small paine, I now perceive thou haft doone,) and without wafting such inv 
finite and vaine teares, thou mighteft have departed from me. If thou haddeft doone 
thus, then I should without doubt have sodainely difpaired of thy returne, manifeftlie 
knowing thy deceite, and then with death ere this time, or elfe with iuft oblivion my 
tormentes should have been concluded. But becaufe they might be the more prolonged 
in giving me a little vaine hope, thou haft continuated and nourifhed them ull. But 
I poore soule, never deferved this at thy wicked handes. Alas how sweete were thy falfe 
teares to me! but nowe, (knowing their vile effects,) I feele them to be moft bitter to my 
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dying minde. Alas if loove did so strongly rule in thee, as he dooth feercelie ufe his might 
and signorie in me, tell me then, if it was not sufficient for thee to be once captivated, 
but that the second time thou mutt fall into his forces againe? But what doo I talke of 
loove? For thou didft never loove, but haft rather delighted to ieft with young gentle- 
women, and haft made it but a sport to deceive with thy subtilty their simplicity. If 
thou had’ft loved (as I did beleeve thou did’f{t) thou shouldeft yet have beene mine 
own. And whofe couldeft thou have beene, that had looved thee more then I? Alas 
what dame so ever thou be that haft taken him from me, though thou art my mortall 
and onely enemie, yet feeling the great greefe, which his falfhood hath engendred in 
my breaft, I muft needes take pittie on thee: Wherfore I warne thee to take heede of 
his deceites, becaufe he that hath once deceived, hath for ever after loft his honefty and 

shame, and dooth make it no matter of confcience to deceive every one 
He that de- from thence foorth. 


ceiveth once =“ Alas wicked youth, how many orifons and sacrifices, have I offered 
deceiveth up to the Gods for thy safetie, and now thou mutt flie from mee, to goe to 
ever an other. O Goddes my praiers (I perceive) are hearde, but to the profitte 


of another woman. 

“ T have the sorrowe, and an other suckes the sweete, I reape but dole and paine for 
my long devotions, and an other delight and pleafure of him who in right and equitie 
should be mine. 

“ Ah wicked man, was not my beauty correfpondent to thy bravery, my doinges 
to thy defires, and my nobilitie to thy Gentilitie: Alas a great deale more? Were my 
riches ever denied thee, or dyd I take any of thine? Ah never. Did I ever in deede or 
demonftration loove any man befides thy selfe2: And (unleffe thy new loove make thee 
degreffe to farre from the trueth) thou wilt confeffe and say so. What faulte of myne 
therefore, what iuft occafion of thy parte, what greater beautie, or more fervent loove 
have taken thee from mee, and given thee to an other? Truely none. And all the Gods 
be my recordes heerein, that I never wrought any thing againft thee, but that (beyond 
all termes of reafon) I looved thee. And if this hath deferved such treachery as thou hafte 
doone, and workeft againft mee, let thy owne selfe (disloyall as thou art) be iudge. O ye 
Goddes the iuft revengers of our uniuft defectes, I cal upon you for cruel and due ven- 
geance. I neyther wilhe, nor goe, about to practife his death, who by his vile efcape 
from mee would have wrought mine. Nor do I pray that any other punifhment may 
befal to his deferved guilt, but, if he loove his new choice, as I loove him, that (in cafting 
him of, and giving her selfe to an other, as he hath taken him selfe from mee) she would 
leave him in that kinde of lyfe, that (cruel as he is) he caufeth me to leade.” And so 
with unfeemely motions of my body, turning me now this way, now that way, like a 
franticke woman I tumbled and toffed up and downe in my bed. 

All that day was not spent in other speeches, then in such of like tenour, and in moft 
bitter waylings. But the night worfer then the day, and more apte for all kinde of sorrowe 
(the melancholy darkenes being more conformable to meditating miferies, then the 
light) beeing now Stolen on, it came to paffe, that beeing in deede with my deere huf 
band, and lying a great while silent to my selfe, and broade waking, yet warring within 
my selfe with hoftes of dollorous thoughts, amongeft which, calling to memory all my 
pafled times, as well my pleafaunt occurrences as sorrowfull paffages, and efpecially 
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that I had loft my Panpbilus by meanes of a new loove, my greefe grewe in such abound- 
aunce, that unable to keepe it any longer within, with great lamentations and dolefull 
complaints, I burft it out, albeit concealing the amorous occafion of it. And my sighes 
were so forcible, and my sobbes so profounde, that my Husbande (beeing nowe a 
good while drowned in deepe sleepe) by the great noife and moleftation of them was 
awaked: and turning himfelfe to me, who was spunged in mine owne teares, and 
taking mee lovingly in his armes, with milde and pittifull words, he said thus unto mee: 
“ O my sweete soule, what sinifter caufe of so dolefull a plaint in the quiet night, 
when thou shouldeft take thy reft, doth trouble thee thus: What thing is it, that this 
long time hath made thee so melancholicke and sad? Nothing muft bee 
The love of _ concealed from mee, that may any way difpleafe, or difcontent thee. Is 
a good there any thing, that thy hart dooth defire, and that my witt and subftance 
husband may compaffe for thee, or that in demaunding of it, thou mighteft poffibly 
have? Art not thou my onelie comfort, my ioy, and my good? And dooft 
not thou knowe that I love thee above all worldly thinges, yea more then my selfe. 
Whereof not by shewe, nor one proofe, but by dailie experience thou maieft live affured. 
Wherefore dooeft thou therefore lament in such sort? Wherefore dooft thou afflidt thy selfe 
in such extreame greefe? Doo I seeme unpleafaunt, ill favoured, or nothing gracious in 
thyne eyes, or am I unworthy of thy beauty, or is not my birth, parentage, and eftate 
agreeable to thy nobilitye? or dooft thou think mee culpable in anything that I may 
amende. Speake, and tell me franckly, and difcover to me the vale of thy defires. There 
shall be nothing left undoone, or unattempted for thy sake if it may poffible bee. Thou 
dooft (altered in vifage and apparrel, and extreamely sorrowful in all thy aGtions) minifter 
a doleful occafion and matter to me of an unquiet life. And though I have before seene 
thee continually sadde and penfive, yet thys day more then at any time. I thought of 
late, that some bodilie infirmitie was the caufe of thy palenes, but nowe I doo manifeftly 
know, that it is greefe of mind, that hath brought thee to this pittiful cafe, wherin I see 
thee, wherfore I pray thee dyfclofe to me the roote, from whence all thy sorrowes do 
grow.” Whom with a feminine and suddaine witte, taking counfel of fained tales and 
lies, which before hadde served mee for a shyft, I anfwered thus: 
“ O sweete Husband, deerer to me then all the world befides, I lacke not anie thing, 
wherein thy forward help may availe mee, and acknowledge thee (without all doubt) 
more worthy then my selfe; but the death of my deere Brother, of which 
Sometimes thou art not ignorant, hath long before, and now since brought me to 
the maner of this extreame sorrow. Which, as often as I thinke of it, with bitter wail- 
ones death is ings dooth rent my harte in peeces. And certes I bewaile not so much his 
more lament- cruell death, a thing naturallie incident to us all, but the Strange and 
ed then the —_ pittifull manner of the same: which thou diddeft know to be violent, 
death it selfe infortunate, and bloodie. And befides this, the Straunge things, and uglie 
sights, that appeared to me after his death, doo kill my fearefull soule to 
thinke of. I can never so little shut up mine eyeliddes, or give any slender sleepe to my 
sorrowfull eies, but immediatly, all pale, trembling, naked and full of goare, shewing 
me his cruell woundes, he appeareth quaking before mee. And even then, when thou 
diddeft perceive me to weepe and lament, hee came into the Chamber, Standing and 


Staring before mee, as I was asleepe, in likenes of a horrible and fainting ghofte, feare- 
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fully quaking wyth a breathles and panting breft, in such sort, that he could scarce 
utter one word, but at the laft with extreame paine, sayde: ‘O my deere Sifter wipe 
that blotte of ignominie from me, which with an appalled and troubled face, looking 
ever for verie greefe and shame thereof on the ground, doth make my sorrowfull ghoft 
wander, with great difgrace and scorne, amongft other haples sprites.’ And although 
it was some comfort for me to see him, yet overcome with terror, which I had of his 
dreadfull habite, and mooved with iuft compaffion of his words, with Starting on a 
suddaine, I awaked out of my feeble sleepe, and thus my teares (the which thou dooeft 
nowe goe about to comfort) fulfilling the duetie of my conceived pittie, did at hand 
follow. And so (as the Gods know) if weapons were fitte for Women, I would ere 
this have revenged his miferable death, and with a fierce countenaunce and couragious 
hart, sent the greedie glutton of his innocent blood amongft other damned soules. But 
alas I can doo no more then I am able. Therefore (deere Husbande) not without great 
occafion I am thus miferablie tormented in minde.” O with howe manie pittiful words 
did he then comfort me, applying a salve to the wounde which was healed long inough 
before, and howe did he eendevour to mollifie and diminifhe my plaints with thofe 
true reafons which for fayned tales he so carefully made. 
But after he thought, that he had comforted me up a little, he fell asleepe again, and 
then I, (thinking of the pittifull and tender love he bare me) with more cruell griefe 
secretly bewayling my uniuft requitall of the same, began againe my inter- 
Prayers of | rupted and peece meale lamentations, saying: “ O moft cruell Dennes 
a defperate inhabited of savage and wylde beaftes. O hell, the eternall pryfon ordeyned 
Lover for wicked companie. O anie other exile whatfoever deeper then thofe, 
open and swallowe me uppe and with iuft paines torment my sinfull 
and deferved soule, and plague mee of all others the vileft Woman. O mightie Iupiter, 
moft iuftly angry with me, tumble downe thy thunder, and with swift hande throwe 
down thy crufhing bolts upon my hatefull heade. O holy Iuno, whofe moft holy lawes 
(thrife wicked Woman) I have infringed, take vengeance of me nowe. O ye fierce 
Cafpian Serpents, teare in peeces this polluted body of mine. O yee hellifh Ravens, 
infernal Harpyes and cruell beaftes, devoure and entombe me in your greedie mawes. 
And you moft fierce and unruly Iades, the cruell quarterers of Hippolitus his innocent 
members, rende me impious and trothlefle Woman in a thoufand peeces. And thou 
moft pittifull Husbande, sheathe thy revenging sworde with due anger in my culpable 
breft, and with plentious effufion of my blood, sende forth my wicked soule, that hath 
so unworthily deceived thee. Ufe no remorfe of pittie, love, nor moderate mercy to- 
wardes mee, since that I have preferred the love of a Straunger, and of a perfidus Impe, 
before the bounde faith and due reverence which I owe to thy holy and unfpotted 
bedde. O the worfte of all womankinde, moft woorthy of great punifhment for thys, 
and for many other things, what furie appeared before thy chafte eyes that daie, when 
Panpbilus firt pleafed thee: Where didft thou abandon that love, and pyety, which was 
due to the holy Lawes of matrimonie? Whether didft thou banifh thy reverende 
chaftitie (the chiefeft honour and ornament of women) when for the blinde lyking of 
disloyal Panpbilus, thou didfte forfake the love of thy loving Husbande? Where is nowe 
the pittie that thy beloved youth doth shew thee? And where are the comforts that he 
should now gyve thee in thy perplexed miferies? Lulled in the lappe of another Woman 
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he merrily paffeth away the weary time, and dooth not care for thee, and yet in trueth hee 
hath reafon therefore. Wherefore it muft worthily fall so to thee, as to all others, which 
embrace licentious lufte, neglecting lawefull love. Thy iniured Husbande, who with 
rygour shoulde punifh thee, with great pittie goeth about to comfort thee, and he that 
should performe this iuft function, careth not (alas) wrongfully to torment thee. What, 
is not he as fayre as Panpbilus? And are not his vertues, courage, nobilitie, and efpecially 
his love and conftancie, and all other good partes in him, are they not farre above all 
and every thing that Panpbilus hath in him worthy of prayfe and commendation? Ah 
there is no doubt thereof. Wherefore then didft thou forfake him for an other? What 
blindnes, rafhnes, sinne, and what iniquitie hath brought thee to this? Alas peor 
soule I know not. 

“ Onely that thofe thinges which are franckly and freely poffeffed, are wont to bee naual of 

no price and value, although they bee (indeede) very deere and precious. And that 
Things freely thofe which bardly, and with bazard are gotten, (be they never so vile) are efteeme 
poffeffed are and embraced as mofte singuler and sweete things. 
efteemed of “ The daily fruition and glutting company of my Husbande, which 
slightly shoulde by great reafon have beene moft deere unto mee, surfeited my 

queifie minde, and so (satiating my chaungable appetite) deceived mee: 
and I (mighty inough (perhaps) to have refifted) doo nowe miferably lament and be- 
wayle that which I have left undoone: nay rather I was without (perhaps) strong enough, 
if I would my selfe, if I had called to minde thofe signes, and thought of that, which 
the Gods in sleeping and waking, had showen mee the night and day before my haples 
fall. But nowe not able to retire (though I would) but conftrayned by my appointed 
stars, to combat still in thefe amorous conflicts, I knewe too well what the Serpent was, 
which stunge mee under my lefte side, and swelling with my sucked bloode went 
away. And likewyfe I see the events, that the prognofticating Hower of my crowne, 
falling from my adorned heade, dooth manifeftly declare. But alas this vaine wifedome 
and afterfight commeth all too late. 

“The Gods (perhaps) to purge themfelves of some conceived wrath againft me, 
and repenting that they had shewed me any signes, tooke the knowledge of their future 
effects from me, not beeing able to reftore them to me againe, as Apollo from his beloved 
Caffandra, to whome, after hee had graunted a boone of a Propheticall spyrite, did take 
the vertue and effect of it, in that she was not beleeved of anye, whenfoever she divined. 
Whereuppon placed in the mydft of all miferies, not without great reafon and iuft 
caufe, I bewayle and confume my life in woe.” 

And sorrowing thus with my selfe, and turning and tumbling my selfe in my weary 
bedde almoft al the night, I paffed it away, without giving mine eyes leave once to 
shutte uppe their liddes. But if any sleepe entred into my sorrowfull breaft, it did so 
faintly remaine there, that the leaft Styre or noyfe was able enough to have broken it. 
And yet although it was but weake, it did not tarry with mee, without reprefenting 
many fierce battayles in his kind of accuftomary demonftrations to my affrighted minde. 
And this did not happen to me that night onely, of which I spake of alone, but many 
times before, and I was almoft continually molefted after with the same accidents. 
Wherfore my soule, both waking and sleeping, hath and dooth feele equall and like 
tempeftious stormes. The complaints which I powred forth in the night time, tooke 
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not away theyr turne and place in the day, but, as excufed nowe for sorrowing againe, 
by reafon of thofe lyes, which I tolde my Husband, from that nyght forward I did 
many times lament, and did beginne to bee extreamely sad, and sorrowful in open and 
publique company. But the day beeing come on, my truftie Nurce (from whom the 
leaft part of my greefes was not hid, becaufe she was the firft that knewe the amorous 
signes in my face, and had alfo imagined divers future accidents in the same) comming 

to vifit mee, when it was tolde her that Panpbilus had chofen another 
Ob bow Woman, and doubting of me, and moft carefull for my neglected weale, 
many times my Husband no sooner went out of the Chamber, but shee immediately 
simple buf- entered in. And seeing mee (thorow the great anguilh, and greefe of the 
bands are _ilaft night) to lie as one halfe dead, with divers comfortable words shee 
deceived went about to affwage my furious evils, and fervent paffions, and taking 

me in her armes, with trembling handes shee wyped my face all blubbered 
with teares, with speaking thefe words: 

“Yong Lady, and my deereft Miftreffe, thy sorowes make me beyonde all meafure 
sorrowfull, and would afflitte mee more, had not I warned thee of them before. But 
thou (more wylfull then wife), forfaking my willing counfells and precepts, haft head 
long followed thy flattering conceits and pleafures, wherefore with sorrowfull cheere I 
see thee unhappily overcome with thefe greefes, which muft needes be due chaftife- 
ments for thy rafh and unreafonable follyes. But becaufe every one may alwayes as 
long as life doth laft, (so that hee have a willing minde to performe it) decline from his 
wicked wayes, and turne againe into the right, I shall thinke it the deereft thing to me, 
that may happen, if from hencefoorth thou wouldeft shake of the darkeclowdefrom the 
eies of thy underftanding, obfcured by this wicked tyraunt, and reftore to them againe 
the cleere light of truth. What he is, the momentary delights, and the prolonged greefes, 
which thou haft paffed, and doft endure for him may make thee apparauntlie knowe. 

Thou hatt like a yong and simple Woman, following more thy unbridled 

Youth fol- _wiill, then rayned reafon, fondly loved, and in loving, to that ende which 

loweth will is not onely expected, but commonly alfo defired in such paffions, haft 

more then _ attained, and yet (as it is saide) haft knowne it to be but a more shorte 

reafon then sweete delight. And what thing els can there be defired or looked 
for heereafter, then that which thou hafte alreadye had. And yet if 

happily it might come to paffe, that Panpbilus should returne againe into thine 
armes, thou shouldeft feel no other pleafure then thou wert wont to doo. Fervent 
and hote defires are wont to be in newe things, in the which many times putting 
a certaine kinde of hope of a falfe imaginative pleafure, and thinking that, that 
good is hydden in them, (which perhappesis not) with great griefe doo make appaffion- 
ate Lovers endure their force and heate. Whereas thofe thinges, which are already 

knowne, are wonte to bee more temperatly, and but meanely liked of, and not halfe so 
much in requeft. But overruled too much with the greedines of thy difordinate appetite, 

and difpofing of thy selfe altogether to newe and fantafticall opinions, thou dooeft per- 
forme the contrary. Wife and difcrete folks, perceiving themfelves to be in troublefome 
places, and full of doubtful daungers, are wont to retyre bake againe, rather content 
and wylling to leese their labour and travaile, which they have endured untill that 
place, to the which they have arryved, and deeming it better to returne safely again, 
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then going on forwarde, to endanger themfelves, and to gette no other ende of theyr 
rafhe attempt then suddaine death. Followe thou therefore the like example, while 
thou mayeft, and place now with more modeftie, advifed reafon before lawleffe wyll, 
and wyfely hale and helpe thy selfe againe out of thys pytte of perrill and sorrowe, into 
the which thou haft suffered thyfelfe foolifhly to fall. Fortune perhaps yet favourable 
unto thee, (if wyth advife thou wylt take heede) hath not foreftalled thy paffage in 
returning backe againe, nor hath so covered and choaked uppe the same, but that 
(difcerning thy footfteppes well) thou mayeft by the selfe same come back again, from 
whence thou diddeft firfte move thy headlong feete, and be once againe that Fiammetta, 
which whilom thou werte wont to be. 

“Thy good name, thyne honour, and thy known vertues are yet unftained and 
whole, and whatfoever thou hafte yet doone, is not in the mindes of many secrete, nor 

in the knowledge of any publique perfonne commaculated, which beeing 
That which once corrupted, hath beene heeretofore the only meanes, and yet is (as 
doth prin- we dailie see) an occafion, to make one fall into the uttermoft and deepeft 
cipally belpe place of all mifchiefe. Proceede therefore no furder, leaft thou contemne 
one from the and wafte that, which Fortune hath referved for thee. Comfort thy selfe, 
bondage of with thys imagination, that thou diddeft never see Panpbilus, or els that 
love thy husband was the same man. Thy indifferent fantafy is apt to any 

conceit, and imaginations are easily suffered to be wrought like Ware. 
By this way only thou mayeft make thy selfe merry againe, which thing thou oughteft 
speciallye to defire, if anguifh and sorrow afflict thee so much, as thy words do 
promife, and thy countenance doth proteft.” Thefe words and such like, not once, 
but many times, with a sorrowfull minde did I heare, without making any aunfwers 
to them againe. And though I was beyond al meafure troubled in minde, notwith- 
ftanding I knewe them to bee mofte true, but yet the matter very ill difpofed, did 
receive them without any profit at all. But turning me nowe on one side, and now 
on another, sometimes it happened, that mooved with raving anger, and not refpecting 
the prefence of my auftere Nurce, with a voice enraged with womanly greefe, and with 
a sorrowfull kind of complaint, and greater then any of the reft, I sayd thus: 

“O Megara, O Tefipbon, O Aleéfo, tormentors of wicked and woful soules, let your 
horrible and ugly haire Stand uppe, and incenfe the cruell and fierce Hydras with veni- 
mous anger, and kindle them to newe kindes of quaking feares, and with Ainging your 
crawling Snakes in her face, enter speedely into the wicked chamber of that damned 
adultrefle. Enflame your miferable brands for her vile coniunctions, that she enioyeth 
now with her robbed loover, and befet their delicate bedde about with them in signe of 
a dire prefage to wicked loovers. O any elfe people of the blacke habitations of infernall 
Dis. O yee Goddes of the immortall kingdomes of Styx, be prefent there, and with 
your luckles lamentations smite feare and horrour into thefe faithleffe freendes. O mifer- 
able Scritch Owle, sit and sing over their hapleffe houfe. 

“ And O you ominous Harpyes, give them some terrible signe of future woes. O 
eternall Chaos, and darkneffe, enemie to all light, poffeffe the adulterers houfes so, that 
theyr wicked eyes may not beholde, nor enioy any comfortable light at al. And let your 
mallice (O ye revengers of wicked thinges) enter into thofe mindes, which are so ready 
to chaunge, and raife up cruell contention and tragicall murders betweene them.” 
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After this, cafting out a hot burning sighe, I added thefe wordes following: “ O moft 
wicked woman, whofoever thou art (unknowen to me) thou dooft now poffefle my 
loover, so long, and so often, wifhed for of me, and I (miferable woman) being farre 
from him, doo in the meane time languifh in continual paine. Thou dooft enioy the 
guerdon of my travelles and defertes, and I (deceived of the fruit) doo remaine Sill in 
sowing and powring forth praiers and confume my selfe in watring them with con- 
tinuall droppes of teares. 

“ T have offered orifons and incenfe to the Gods for his profperitie (whom thou haft 
secretly imbefeld from mee) and they were heard onely for thy profitte. And now be- 
hold with what arte (I know not) nor howe, thou haft rooted him out of my looving 
heart, and engrafted him (falfe woman) in thine. And yet I knowe that it is so. But 
with such content, and so mayeft thou loove, and live (I wifhe) as thou haft made me 
to doo. And if (perhappes) it be to hard for him to fall in loove the third time, then let 
the Goddes devide your looves, no otherwife then they did diffolve the Grecian Ladies 
and the Iudges of Ida, or as they did diffever that of the young man of Abydas, and of 
his vigillant and sorrowfull Heroe, or as they did breake of thofe, of the miferable 
Sonnes of Eolus—bending their sharpe iudgement onelie againft thee, he himfelfe 
remaining safe. O naughty woman, thou muft needes have thought (viewing wel his 
comelie face) that hee was not without some Lady, and loovinge Miftreffe. 

“If thou dyddeft therefore suppofe this (which I knowe thou diddeft imagine, ) 
with what minde diddeft thou practife to take that away which appertained to an 

other? with an envious and fraudulent minde I am sure. Wherefore I 
Malediffions will, as my mortall enemie, and wrongfull occupier of my goodes, purfue 
of an enam- thee evermore, and as long as I live, will nourifhe and preferve my life 
oured woman with hope of thy shamefull and cruell death. The which I wifhe may 

not be so common and naturall as to others it is, but that tourned into a 
lumpe o1 maffie leade, or Ixions heavie one tyed about thy necke, thou maieft bee catt 
into som~ deepe and darke cave, amongeft the middeft of thy enemies murdering handes, 
and that neyther fier, or funerall be graunted to burne and burie thy torne and maflacred 
members, but beeing pulled in peeces and scattered abroad, they may serve to glutte 
the hungrie mawes of howling dogges, and ravenous wolves. Which I pray, (after 
they have devoured thy softe and tender flefhe,) may for thy naked bones fiercelie iarre 
and cruellie tight one with an other, so that greedelye gnawing, and breaking them in 
peeces with their whetced teeth, they may lively reprefent thy wicked praie, and thee 
delighted with thy gluttonous rapine, which in thy detefted life time thou diddeft fowlie 
committe. 

“ There shall not efcape one day, not one night, no not one hower, but my readie 
mouth shall be full of endleffe curfes. Sooner shall the Celeftiall Beare plumpe downe 
into the Ocean, and the raging waves of Sicilian Caribdis shall be quiet, and the barking 
Dogges of Scylla shall holde their peace, and ripe Corne shall growe in the waves of 
the Ionian sea, and the darkeft night in her cheefeft obfcuritie shall shine like Titan his 
beames, and water with fire, death with life, and the Sea with windes shall sooner with 
breachleffe faith bee at truce and make concorde togeather, before I will reconcile, and 
eftablifhe a peece with thee (vile monfter of woman kinde). But rather whileft golden 
Ganges shall be hote and Iftrus colde, and while highe hilles shall beare urdie Okes, 
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and the softe and watred medowes greene graffe, so long (foule brothell) will I bee at 
continuall warre and defiaunce with thee? which neyther mortall hatred, nor death 
shall determine, but purfuing thee amongeft the deade goftes and fiendes of Hell, with 
all thofe tormentes that are ufed there, I wyll continallie plague, and eternally punifhe 
thy damned soule for thy condemned and hatefull deede. 

“ But if perchaunce thou dooft survive mee, whatfoever the manner of my death shall 
be, and wherefoever my miferable Ghoft shall wander, from thence, perforce I will 

labour to take it, and entring into thy lothfome bodie, wyll make thee as 
The virgins madde, as the Virgins, after they had received Apollo. Or elfe comming 
that is, the in thy sight, broade wakinge, thou shalt see mee in a moft horrible shape, 
deviners and in thy fearefull sleepe oftentymes will I awake, and afright thee in the 
uncomfortable silence of the darke night. 

“ And breefly in whatfoever thou goeft about, or dooft, I will continually be a horrible 
obiecte to thy wicked eyes, and a griping corfive to thy hellifhe heart: and then (re- 
membring this cruell iniurie) I will not suffer thee to bee quiet in any place. And so 
long as thou lyveft, with such a hideous furie (my selfe the onelie worker of it) thou 
shalt be continually haunted. 

“ And when thou arte deade, I wyll minifter occafions of more dire Stratagems unto 
thy miferable ghoft. Alas poore wretche that I am, to what end are my botlefle words 
prolonged? I barke and threaten, and thou dooft bite and hurt me, and enfolding my 
beloved Panpbilus betweene thy unworthy armes, dooft care as much for my menacing 
and offenfive wordes, as high and mightie kings for their inferiour and impotent vaf- 
failes: and no more then conquering Captaines for their confounded captives. Alas 
would I had now Dedalus hys arte, or Medeas Cotche, becaufe making wings by the 
one for my shoulders, and being caryed in the ayre by the other, I might sodainely alight 
there, where thou dooft bafely hide and neftle thy selfe with thy stolen love. O how many 
- thundering wordes, and what threatning inveétives with bended browes would I caft 
out againft that falfe youth, and againft thee, uniuft robber of an others felicitie: O 
with what villanous termes would I reprehend your deteftable follies? 

“ And after that I had amazed, appaled and attainted your wicked faces with a 
shamefull bluh, with recitall of thefe unfhamefull faultes, I would then without delay 
proceede to sharpe revenge, and taking thy haire (falfe enchauntreffe) in my handes, 
with pulling and renting them, and drawing thee heere and there by thy treffes before 
thy perfidus lover, I would glutte my swelling anger, and tearing thy garmentes from 
thy difgraced body, with reprochfull tauntes I would triumphe over thee, mallapart 
and wicked traytreffe. Nor this should not suffife mee to fulfill my due anger, nor be 
halfe enough for thee, to expiate thy odious crime, but with sharpe nayles I would 
disfigure, that painted vifarde, which so much pleafed his falfe eyes, leaving an eternall 
memoriall of their caracters, and revenge in it. And thy miferable body with my greedy 
teeth peece-meale I should shyver, leaving the which afterwardes unto him (that dooth 
nowe flatter thee) to heale againe, my selfe (ioyfull for parte of so small vengeaunce) 
would hie me home againe to my sorrowfull habitacles.” Whyleft I spake thefe wordes 
with fyrie sparkeling eyes, with clofed teeth, and with bended fift, as though I had 
beene at the very action it selfe, I remained a prettie while silent: and me thought I had 
indeede played one Pagent of my greedy revenge. 
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But the olde Nurce with mournefull voyce lamenting, sayde thus unto mee: “ O 
daughter since thou dooft now know the furious tyrannie of this paflion, which thou 
calleft thy God, who dooth thus moleft thee, temperate thy selfe, and bridle thy pittious 
complaintes. 

“ And if the due pittie which thou shouldeft take of thy owne selfe dooth not moove 
thee heereunto, let the regarde of thy honour perfwade thee to it, which for an olde 

errour paffed, may lightly be Stained with a newe shame: Or at leaft with- 
The care of holde thefe complaintes, and outcries, leaft that thy looving husband per- 
her bonour _ ceive not the indireét caufes of thy dolefull plaintes. And so for two caufes 
muft warne he might worthelie be sorie, and aggreeved at thy senceleffe follie.” Then 
every wife being put in minde of my husbande, and thinking of the wronge, and 
woman shame, I had doone him, mooved with newe pittie, I lamented more sen- 
from vaine —_ fible then I did before, and difcuffing in my minde my corrupted faith, 
thoughtes and the holie lawes of wedlocke violated, I sayd: 
and deeds “O moft faithfull companion in my troubles, my husbande may be 

sorie for little or nothing. For he, which was the occafion of my offence, 
hath beene a severe purger of the same. I have long since received a guerdon, and am 
yet payd with so severe a rewarde for my demerites. My husbande could not imagine 
to give me any greater punifhment, then that, which my late loover hath afflicted me 
with all. Onely death (if death be painefull, as it is commonly sayd) my husbande 
may annex to my other tormentes. Let hym then therefore come, and give it me quicklie. 
It shall be no paine for me to die, but a wilhed pleafure, becaufe I greatly defire the 
same, 

“ And it shall be more acceptable and welcome to me, performed by his owne handes, 
whome so greatly I have offended, then perpetrated by any others, or by my owne. If 
he doo not give me it, or if it dooth not voluntarily come unto mee, my troubled wittes 
shall finde out some speedie paflage to it, becaufe by meanes of that, I hope to conclude 
all my sorrowe at once. 

“ Huge hell, the laft and extreameft punifhment of damned miferable soules, in the 
moft tormenting place of all, hath not any torture so forcible or equall with mine. 

Auncient authors alleadge and bring in Titius for an example of great 
Divers punifhment, saying that his encreafing liver is continually becked, and 
punif- devoured of a greedy vulture. And certes though I accounte his paine 
ments of not little, yet it is not like to mine. For if the hungrie Vulture feede upon 
damned his liver, a hundred thoufand thoufand gryping, and Stinging greefes 
soules come continually gnawe my heart more then sharpe billes of any praying Byrdes. 
pared to They likewife affirme, that Tantalus placed betweene cleere water, and 
the paines. —_ goodlie fruite, dooth evermore dye for hunger and thirft. 
of a loover “ My selfe (alas) put in the middeft, and swimming in all mundane 

delightes, with affectionate defire withing my loover, and not enioying 
him, doo suftaine as much, nay rather greter paine then he. Becaufe with never ceafing 
hope, hee thinkes sometimes to tafte of thefe frefhe waters, and ruddie Apples, that 
hang on every side about him. But I (difpayring nowe altogeather of that, which I once 
hoped would have beene my comforte) doo neyther see, nor can excogitate any eafe for 
my greefe, and looving him more then ever I did, by the alluring forces of an other 


woman, and of his proper accorde alfo, is so kept backe, that he hath not onely caft 
me quite out of his remembraunce, but that by meanes thereof, I am debarred to enter- 
taine the smalleft hope that may be of my welfare for ever after. And miferable Ixion 
alfo, turmoiling eternally at his unruly wheele, doth not feele such cruell paine, that it 
may be likened to mine. Becaufe my selfe shaken with continual! motions of furious 
madneffe, by my adverfe fates doo suffer much more greefe, then ever he can doo. And if 
the daughters of Danaus with loft labour doo continually power water into tubbes full 
of holes, thinking to fill them, I Straine forth greater plenty of teares by the overflowing 
conduites of my eies, drawen from the hollow cave, and center of my heart. Wherefore 
doo I trouble my selfe to recite thefe infernal tortures by one and one since that there is 
heaped in me a greater Chaos of miferies, then any there, devided, or conioyned. And 
if I had no other kinde of anguifh to cruciate my miferable soule, that I muft of neceffi- 
tie keepe my dollours secret, or at the leaft conceale and hide their offpring, whereas 
they, with lowde voices, careleffe speeches, publique ations (conformable to their 
sorrowes) might difcover and manifeft theirs, by so much the more should my paines 
be adiudged greater and more greevous then theirs. For (alas) how Strong the reftreined 
fire and how more violently doth it burne, then that, which hath ful scope, and no 
obftacle to exhalate and throwe his ames abroad. And how greevous a thing it is, 
not to be permitted to speake one word of extreame sorrowe, that dooth senfibly torment 
one, and that it is not lawful to tel the annoious occafion of it, but under the shewe of 
a merry countenaunce it is convenient to hide it in the secret clofet of an impatient and 
painfull hart. Wherefore not extreame sorrow onely, but externall death 
Death a shall be a lightning of my greefe. Let therefore my deere husband come, 
lightning and in one houre let him revenge himfelfe, and ridde me out of thefe 
of sorrowe —_ paines. Let his unfheathed sworde open my miferable, and naked breft, 
and let him in one inftant with plenty of my bloode pull forth my sorrow- 
ing soule, and diffolve my infinite and heaped woes, and (as my vile wickedneffe dooth 
deferve) let him teare this hart the retainer of thefe vile iniuries, the principal deceiver 
of his true affections, and the cheefeft receiver of his feined freend and secrete enemy.” 
After that the Nurce did see me hold my peace, and beginne to weepe bitterly, with a 
milde and lowe voice she beganne to replie: “ Oh deere daughter, what meaneth this, 
which so frantickly thou speakeft? Thy words, are as vaine, as thy conceits more foolifh. 
I have seene (being now an old woman) many things which have paffed in this world 
and have daily knowen the order, and courfe of many ladies and gentlewomens loves. 
And (although I am not to be accounted my selfe amongft them) yet nevertheleffe 
have I once felt the secret poifon of thefe amorous darts which are more greevous some- 
times and much more troublefome to them of lower degree, and of poore condition, 
then to the nobler and higher perfonages, when as all the meanes and paflages to the 
attaining of their defires and pleafures, are opped and cutte of from them, that are 
needie and poore: Whereas they at theyr will, and with their wealth may breake an 
open way to heaven. And that, which thou sayeft to be almoft impoffible, and so 
greevous unto thee, I never conceived, nor felt to bee halfe so painefull and nothing so 
harde as thou dooft make it? Which greefe, although it be indeede very great, ought not 
for all that to worke such effectes in thee, as to confume and watte thy selfe in such woes, 
and thereby. to seeke thy owne death, which more rafhlie and furiously, then by anie 
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good motion of wifedome or argument of reafon thou dooft wifhe for. I knowe well, 
that burning anger procured by furie is blinded, and careth not to cover it selfe, nor 
dooth brook any bridle, and dooth admitte no reafon, and is not afraide of death, but 
rather driven on headlong and urged of it selfe, it refifteth the mortall prickes of sharpe 
swordes. But if thou wouldeft let this anger of it selfe waxe somewhat colder, I doubte 
not but thy kindled follie should be made more manifeft to that temperate and cooled 
part. And therefore good daughter with patience suftaine his great force, and give place 
to his furie. 
“Wherfore note my words a little, and settle thy minde upon the examples, which I 
will propounde unto thee. Thou arte with inceflaunt anguifhe of minde moft sorrow- 
full (if I have well perceived thy speeches) for the long abfence of thy 
Weake belooved youth gon from thee, and for his faithleffe fidelity, and for the 
Comfortes second loove of his newe choice. And being aggrieved at thefe (perhappes) 
uncertaine and uniuft iniuries reckneft no paine like unto thine. But 
(certes) if thou wouldeft be so wife, as I do wifhe thee, thou shalt for eafe of all thefe 
painefull accidentes (pondering well my words) receive an eafie and an effectual 
remedy. The young man whom thou looveft ought without all doubt (according to the 
lawes and ordinances of loove) to loove thee againe, as thou dooft him, and if he dooth not, 
hee dooth very ill—and yet there is no force to compell him thereunto, since every one 
may ufe the benefitte of his owne liberty as it pleafeth him beft. If thou dooft love him 
greatly, and so much, that thereby thou dooft endure greate paine, he is not therefore to 
bee blamed, nor thou canft not iuftly be agreeved with him therefore, confidering 
that thou thy selfe art the chiefeft caufe of this. For mighty Love (although he be a 
great Lorde, and his forces are inevitable) could not for all that againft thy will, 
place thy Lover in thy hart. 

“Thy vagrant witt, and idle thoughts, were the firfte originalles of thy love, which, 
if thou haddeft effectually oppofed with thy might, thefe sorrowfull events had not 
happened unto thee, as now they have doone, but, as one free from such uncouth paf- 
fions, thou mighteft have mocked him, and all others, as he (difporting himfelf with 
his new love, as thou sayeft) doth now make but a ieft of thee. It is therefor neceflary, 
since that thou haft submitted thy libertye to his Lawe, to governe thy paffions accord 
ing to his pleafures, and since he thinks it beft to be farre from thee, that thou content 
thy selfe, and not repine thereat. If with teares hee dyd vowe entire faith unto thee, and 
promifed thee to returne, hee dyd not ufe any newe thing heerein, but an olde and 
common tricke, practifed out of memorye, and performed every day of moft Lovers. 
And thefe are the prancks, and many more such fafhions of like confequence, which 
are daily taught and learned in thy God his Court. But if hee hath not kept with thee 
that faith and promife, there was never any Iudge, that in decyding of this matter, 
could say any more of it, but that he did not well, and would so acquite him, 
thinking alfo with thy selfe that he should doo the like, (if any other range 
love, or fortune had given thee over to such a breache of former faith) as now thou 
shouldeft, and I doo wihh thee to doo. He is not alfo the firft that hath doone so, nor thou 
the firft, to whom like accidents have befallen. Iafon departed from Lemnos from 
Hipfipbile, and returned into Theffaly to Medea, and from her afterwards to Creufa. 
Amorous Parris went from the woods of Ida from CEnone, and returned to Troy with 
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faire Hellen. Thefeus went from Creete from Ariadne, and came to Athens to Phedra. 
And yet for al this neither Hipftpbile, Enone, nor Ariadne killed themselves, but reieCting 

all vaine thoughts, buried their falfe Lovers in darke oblivion. Love (as 
Divers I said above) doth thee no wrong at all, or hath doone thee any more, then 
examples of _ thou thy selfe wouldeft take. He ufeth his bowe and arrowes without any 
thofe that —_refpeét of perfons, as we may dailie see by proofe. And there are so many 
forfooke their and manifeft examples, making so cleere on his side, and for his manner 
lovers of inordinate dealinges, that none can worthely be agreeved at any badde 

succeffe, which hee giveth, and that can with reafon (almoft) bewayle 
the ordinary greefe, paynes, and care, which by his meanes and moleftations his 
followers have, but rather complaine and lament their voluntary submiffion, and 
be sorrowful for their franck confent with which they yeelded to him. For he beeing 
but a wanton, naked and blind boy, doth Aye and alight he knoweth not where him- 
felfe. Wherefore to be sorrowfull for hys accuftomed and indirect ufages, to bewayle 
his unkind and froward abufes, to receive no comfort by him, or by no means to thinke 
to remoove him, is rather a loffe of wordes and winde. 

“ The newe Woman, who hath taken thy beloved in her netts, or els whom hee hath 
with his cunning guiles overcome, and whom with so many revenging words thou 
doft menace, with her owne fault (perhaps) hath not made hym hers, but he, with his 
important sutes (it may be) and wyth his flattering and pittifull words, great gifts, and 
servicable deedes, hath wonne her to be his. And as thou wert wonte (not able to refift 
his enchaunting prayers, and to beholde his wofull teares) so she perhaps as flexible 
by prayers, promifes and proteftations, as thy selfe, could not endure them without 
some great pittie of his diftreffed and sorrowfull caufe. If he could so well by amorous 
complaints expreffe hys hote defires, and could so cunningly (as thou haft tolde) like a 
Crocadile whensoever it pleafed him, bewaile and lament, then must thou cleerely 
know that teares ioyned with beauty are of great force to obtaine their requeft. And 
befides this. Say that the Gentlewoman with her sugred speeches, and gracious be- 
haviour hath overcome him, why, is it not a thing commonly ufed now adayes in the 
worlde, that every one doth seeke his own advantage, not having any regarde or care 

to an other his preiudice, but where and when he findeth, even there and 
Every one then hee taketh as hee beft may. The good Woman as expert as thy selfe 
seeketh bis in thefe affayres, knowing (perhaps) him to bee a cunning Knight in 
owne Venus Courtly battailes, allured him therefore the more unto her. And 
advantage who with-holdeth thee, or what impediment haft thou to hinder thee, 

that thou mayeft not doo the like to some other? which thing, albeit I neither 
counfell nor commaund. But if there can be no more doone then may bee, and that of 
neceffitie thou art conftrained to follow Love, whenfoever thou wilt pull thy necke 
out of his servile yoke, thou mayeft quickly finde a great number of yong and lufty 
Gentlemen in this Cittie, more valiant, noble, proper, more worthy and more loving 
and a great deale more conftant then hee is. Who (as I certainly beleeve) to obtaine 
but the smalleft favour at thy hands that he hath had, would gladly kiffe the very 
grounde that thou treadeft on. Whofe sundry kinds of delightfull services, and sweete 
pleafures, shall so by little and little drive him out of thy remembraunce, as hee hath 
for love of his new Gentlewoman banilhed thee (perhaps) out of his memory. 
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“ Tupiter laugheth at thefe promifed faithes, and solemne oaths, when they are broken. 
And whofoever doth ufe one, but according as he is ufed himfelfe, what canne the 
worlde speake or thinke of any more, then the deferts of such an one did require. To 
keepe faith with one that hath broken hys, is reputed now adaies but meere mockerye, 
and to requite deceits with deceits, is efteemed no small poynt of wifedome. 

“ Medea forsaken of Iafon, entertayned Egeus. And Ariadne forfaken of Thefeus, got 
Bacchus for her Husband, and so were their mournings turned into myrth. Temperate 
therefore thy greefes, and suffer thy paines patiently, becaufe thou haft not any occafion 
to be sorrowful more for another, then to be pittifull towards thy selfe. And when- 
foever thou wilt, thou shalt finde oportunitie enough to make them ceafe, confidering 
that the same, and greater greefes then thyne, were sometimes suftained and paffed 
away by others, greater and more noble perfonages then thy selfe. For Deianira was 
forgotte of Hercules for Iole, and Phillis of Demopboon, and Penelope of Uliffes for Circe. 
And all their torments and paffions were greater then thine, by how much the heate of 
their love was greater and more fervent then thine. And so much the more if their 
divine effence, immortall powers, and the hautie condition of thefe notable men and 
Women are well confidered, and yet they suffered them. In thefe difgraces therefore 

thou art not alone, nor the firft. And thofe adverfities in the which patients 
Greefe is | have company, are not so greevous and painefull to them, as thou thy 
leffe burtfull selfe dooft say. Wherefore bee merry againe, and expell thefe vaine cares, 
when one | admonifhing thee to have before thine eyes a continuall doubt, and feare 
hath come _ of thy deere Husband, and of his iuft anger, and yet unconceived iealoufie, 
pany init to whofe eares, if perhappes thefe follies (as needes they muft at lafte) 

shoulde come, admitte, (as thou saieft) that he could give thee no other, 
nor no leffe punifhment then death, the very same (for as much as one can die but 
once) ought everye one (when his howre is come, and when he can) to take it in the beft 
sorte and order he may. And thinke, that if that kind of death, which in thy rage and 
angrye moode thou dooft so quickly and so wickedly defire, should followe and happen 
unto thee, with what greate infamy, and everlafting shame should thy living memorye, 
thy deere honour, thy good name, and thine honeftye, survive and remaine for ever 
after blotted, and ignominiously obfcured. 

“Worldly thinges shoulde bee used, not as troublefome subftaunces, but as tranf- 
itory shaddowes. Wherefore from henceforth, let neither thy selfe, nor any other, put 
any affiaunce in them, whether they have a profperous or prepofterous iffue, nor yet 
throwne downe in adverfitie, let not any of the otherfide difpayre of the beft. Clotho 
mingleth thefe and thofe things together, and forbiddeth that Fortune bee stable and 
conftant, and chaungeth every fate. None had ever the Goddes so favourable to their 
willes, that they might presentlye binde them unto them, or coulde at any time have 
them tyed to their affections. For they, provoked by the guilt of our sins, turne our 
affaires topfye turvy, and Fortune againe helpeth thofe, that be valiant, couragious, and 
gtoute minded, reiecting thofe that are pufillanimous, fearefull and doubtfull in their 
enterprifes. And now it is time to proove if vertue have any place in thee. Admitte that 
at all times it may never be remooved, though oppreffed with dark clowdes of adverfities, 
and darkned with blacke tempefts of mif-fortune, it is often times choaked and lyeth 
secrete and hydden. Hope alfo hath this property annexed to it, that it is not a guide to 
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afflictions, nor sheweth any way to greefe or sorrow. Wherefore, hee that may hope in 
anye thing, let him difpayre of nothing. Wee are tofled with the Auctuant waves of 
our deftinies, and thofe thinges (beleeve me) that they prepare for us, cannot with so 
light care, with so small regarde or with so soone labour bee chaunged. The greater 
part almoft of that, which we (mortall generation) eyther doo, or suffer, commeth from 
the heavens above. 

“ Lachifis doth keepe a decreed Lawe to her Diftaffe, and doth draw forth every thing 
by a limitted way. The firfte day she giveth thee is the laft: neyther is it lawful to wreft 
determined things, and wrought above with the influences of the Planets, to an other 
courfe. It hath hurt many to be afraid of an immoovable order, and many alfo in not 
fearing the same. Becaufe while thefe are a fearing their owne deftinies, the very same 
are already befallen to them unawares. Leave therefore thy greefes and sorrowes, which 
voluntarilie thou haft procured, and live ioyfully, putting thy hope in the Gods, and 
endevour to doo well: becaufe it hath often times come to paffe, that when one doth 
think himfelfe furdeft from felicitie, then with an inopinate Steppe he is suddainly 
entred into it. Many Shippes securely sayling thorowe the deepe and wide Seas, have 
beene offentimes cast away in the mouth of the wyfhed Haven. And some againe, 
difpayring altogether of succour, have in the selffame day, and daunger, yea suddainly 
arrived to the defired ende of their long voyage. And I have seene many trees smit with 
Iupiters scorching lightnings, and in fewe dayes after again covered over with greene 
leaves, and loaden with goodly fruite. And some againe cherifhed with great care, by 
some secrete and suddaine accident, withered quite away. Fickle Fortune doth yeelde 
sundry effects: for as she hath been the inftrument of thy long greefe, so (if by hope 
thou dooft nourifh thy life) shee wyll likewife minifter to thee manie occafions and 
wholfome meanes of double ioy again.” And now she helde her peace. 

But as many times as she perceived me diftracted into thefe unwonted and extreameft 
paffions, so did the sage Nurce ufe thefe speeches towardes mee, thinking with her selfe 
to drive thefe irremoovable greefes, and obftinate anguifh out of my minde, referved 
onely for the full confumation of my death. But none or fewe of her grave counfelles, 
did touch my troubled mind with effe&t, and the greateft part of them spent in vaine, 
vanifhed away in the ayre. And my sorrowfull soule did every day more senfibly feele 
more greene and greevous wounds. Wherfore lying many times upright upon my rich 
bedde, with my face covered betweene mine armes, I imagined divers great matters, and 
Strange things in my troubled minde. And now I will begin (pittifull Ladies) to 

tell of moft cruell thinges, and not credible almoft to be hatched in the 
They that — breaft of a simple Woman, if the sequell of thefe, or greater then thefe 
love unfor- were not seen afterwards to come to paffe. My harte beeing therefore cleaved 


tunatly almoft a sunder with unfpeakable greefe, and perceiving my Lover to 
doo often bee farre from mee, like a defperate and franticke Womanne I beganne 
times think thus to say to my selfe: 

to kil “ Behold the very selfe and same occafion, which Sidonian Eliza had 


themfelves to abandon this hatefull world, cruell Panpbilus hath given me. And 

(alas) a great deale worfe. It pleafeth him that forfaking thefe, I seeke out 
other regions. And since I am become his subiedt, I will fulfill his hard behefte and 
pittyles pleafure: and in one howre I will requite my hapleffe love, my committed 
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wickedneffe, and my iniuried and deere husband with a tragicall and unnaturall 
death. And if oppreffed soules, delivered out of thys corporall pryfonne, have any 
liberty in the newe world, I wyll without delay conioyne mine with hys. And where 
my body cannot bee my soule shall supplye the place of it. Beholde therefore I wyll die, 
and so rydde me of all thefe paines. I thinke it moft convenient, that with thefe handes 
I execute this laft Stratageme upon my selfe. Becaufe there can be no other hande so 
cruelle that can perfectly performe that, which iuftly I have deferved. I wyll therefore 
without delay willingly take my death, the remembraunce of which, although it be 
terrible to my weake sexe, and to my womanly thoughts, yet shall it be as welcome unto 
me, as this painfull life is yrkefome unto my soule.” 

And after that I had refolved uppon this laft pretence, I began to devife with my 
selfe, which was, of a thoufande wayes the beft, to take my life from me. And firft of 
all colde and sharpe yrons came to my minde, the mortall meanes of many one hys 
untimely death, confidering that the said Eliza by their cruelty did forfake thys common 
ayre: and then after thefe the deaths of Biblis and Amata were prefented before mine 
eyes, the manner of which was offered to mee to ende my weary life. But more carefull 
of my honor and good name, then chary of my selfe, and fearing more the manner 
of dying, then death itfelfe, the one seeming unto me very infamous, and the other 
too extreame cruell in the mouthes and mindes of every one were occafions 
to make me refufe the one, and not to like of the other. Afterwards I imagined 
to do as the Sagontines, and as thofe of Abydas dyd, the firft fearing Hanniball, of 
Carthage, and the other Phillip of Macedon, committing themfelves and all theyr goods 
to the fury of confuming flames. But knowing that thys coulde be no small detriment 
to my deere Husbande, unculpable and guiltles of my evils, I refufed alfo this kinde 
of death, as I did the reft before. After thefe I called to mind the venimous iuyces, which 
heretofore affigned to Socrates, to Sopbonifba, to Hanniball, and to many other Princes 
more, their laft daies. And many of thefe indeede as they pleafed my changeable fancie, 
so did I thinke them fitte for the purpofe. But, perceiving that in going about to seeke 
them, no little time was requifite, and doubting leafte by enquirie of them my drifts 
shoulde bee called in queftion, and sifted out, and that my determined purpofe alfo, 
in the meane while, might perhaps have beene altered, I imagined to seeke out some 
other kinds of death. Wherefore I bethought me (as many times I had doone before) to 
yeelde uppe my feeble spirits betweene my knees, but doubting leaft it should be known, 
and sufpecting some other impediment incident to it, I paffed to other headlong 
thoughts. And the very same occafion (and leaft I should be alfo seene) made me 
forfake the burning, and swallowed coales of Portia. But the death of Ino and of Meli- 
certa, and likewife the hunger starved ende of Erifichthone, occurring to my memory, 
the long time that I should have in executing the one, and in Staying for the other, 
made me alfo to reieét them, thinking that the paine of the lafte did a great while 
nourifhe the languifhing body. But, befides all thefe wayes, the precipitate death of 
Perdix falling from the higheft Towre of Creete, came alfo to my minde, which speedie 
kind of death onely pleafed me infalliblie to followe, as one devoide of all infuing in- 
famie, saying to my selfe: “ Cafting my selfe downe from the higheft Turrets of my 
Pallace, I shall crufh my boanes in a hundred peeces, and dashe out my braines, 
and by all those severall peeces will yeelde uppe my hapleffe soule contaminated 


with prepared goare, and ready broken up to be offered uppe as a Sacrifice to the 
Gods. And fewe or none there are that will imagine and say, that by mine owne 
cruelty, furie, or proper will, this death befell unto me, but imputing it rather to 
some unlucky chaunce, with powring out pittifull teares for mee, will bewayle my 
untimelie death, and curfe my froward Fortune.” 
This deliberation therefore tooke place in my mind, and it liked me efpeciallie to 
put the same in practife, thinking to have ufed great pittie towards me, if I had perhaps 
become pittileffe and cruell againft mine owne selfe. This determination 
Wicked therefore had now taken sure roote in my hart, and I did not attend for 
thoughts any thing els, but fitte time, when a chillie cold suddainly entring into 
ever warre all my boanes, made me tremble for very feare, which brought thefe words 
with good with it, saying: “ O miferable Woman, what dooeft thou intende to doo? 
Wylt thou (overcome with madde anger) in a senceles rage and fury 
caft thy selfe away? If thou wert nowe conftrained to die of some greevous infirmitie, 
wouldeft not thou (alas) endevour and seeke to live, becaufe at the length thou mighteft 
see thy Panpbilus once more before thy death? Doft not thou thinke that when thou art 
deade, thou shall never see him againe, and that no kinde of pittie, that hee may ufe 
in thy behalfe, may helpe thee any thing at all. For what did the slacke returne of 
Demopboon profitte unpatient and strangled Phillis? She florifhing without any delighte 
felt his comming, which if she could have staied for, he might have found her still a 
Woman as he left her, and not a Tree. Live therfore Fiammetta, for he will yet for all this 
(returning as a freende or as an enemie at length) come to thee againe. And with what 
difpofed minde soever he returne, thou canft not choofe but loove him still. And per- 
haps thou shalt see him, talk with him, and moove his unconftant and harde harte to 
compaffion of thy woefull plightes. Hee is not made of Sturdye Oake, nor of Flinty 
Stone, nor borne, bredde, nor nourifhed in a hollow Cave amongft wylde Beaftes, 
and did never sucke the milke of Tygres, nor drinke any other savage and cruell 
beaftes blood, neither is his hart made of Diamonde or of fteele, and is not of so brutifhe 
and rufticall inclination, but that he will lend his eares, and bende his hart to my pittifull 
plaints, paffions, and perfwafions, and take some remorfe of coequall commiferation of 
my suftained sorrowes. But if he will not be overcome with pittie, then wearyed of thy 
lothfome life, it shall be more lawfull for thee (driven on by manifeft dispayre) to kill 
thy selfe. Thou haft pafled away more then one whole yeere (without him) a penfive 
and painefull life, and wel maieft thou yet (though with redoubted greefe) 
Any may _—_ rubbe out an other. Death dooth not fayle at anie time, whensoever one 
have death dooth eyther defire, or procure it, which will be then as preft, and more 
whenfoever ready to come, then nowe he is. And thou maieft then depart with hope, 
they will bee he never so malicious and cruell, that beeing at thy prefent and hap- 
leffe death, he will shedde some teares. Recall therefore againe thy over 
rafhe and cruell advife. Becaufe whofoever hafteneth too much to wicked counfell, 
Studyeth afterwardes to repent himfelfe by leyfure. And this laft parte of thy 
tragicall life, which thou dooft meane to play, is not a thing that may afterwards be 
amended with vaine repentance: which if it did followe could not with all the force 
it had, recall it backe againe.” My mind beeing thus mollified with thefe arguments, 
with a suddaine altered purpofe, and inopinate advife, I kept a long time in an 
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equall poyfe of moderate reafon. But dreadfull Megera launcing it with sharpe and 
mortall woundes of greefe, difturbed my setled sences, and dyftourned my willing 

minde from following this good motion, and egged me on to profecute, 
Who baften- and to practife my firft unnaturall and cruell refolution, which now I 
eth to wicked thought privily and earneftly to bring to effect. Wherefore (to cloake it) 


counjell I alwayes shewed mine olde Nurce a merry countenaunce, and did finely 
fudieth to counterfette my sadde cheere, with some pleafant kind of comfortable 
repent at _—s speeches, to whom, becaufe I would have had her gone out of the 


leyfure Chamber, I sayd: “ Behold (good Mother) how I have planted thy moft 
true reafons and grave counfels with great profit in my breaft, but becaufe 
this blind furie may depart out of my foolifh mind, withdraw thy selfe from hence awhile, 
and leave me to my reft, that am nowe very defirous to sleepe.” But shee beeing as full 
of subtiltie as my selfe, and as one that did divine of my secrete intent, commended 
much the minde I had to sleepe, and as shee was commanded, went a little way from 
me, into a dark corner hard by, but would by no meanes goe out of the Chamber. 

But becaufe I woulde not give her any occafion to sufpe& that, which I went about, 
cleene contrary to my minde and defire, I seemed to like well of her Qaying ill, think- 
ing that after she had seene mee sleepe, shee woulde have gone away. With quiet reft, 
therefore I fayned this imagined deceite, in the which although nothing appeared out- 
wardly, yet thinking of that howre which should have beene my laft in this pleafing 
world, full of bitter anguifh, and environed rounde about with legions of Stinging 
ereefes, I muttered forth thefe words to my selfe, saying: 

“ O miferable Fiammetta, and of all Women that live in this world the moft miferable, 
behold thy Glaffe is nowe runne, thy lateft day, howre, and laft periode is come: And 
after that from the higheft place of thy Pallace thou shalte have throwne thy selfe head- 
long downe, and that thy soule shall have forfaken thy brufed bodie, then let thy teares 
bee dryed up, let thy sighes then surceafe, and thy sorrowes and defires be determined, 
and then in one howre, with the deere price of thy spilled blood, and with the raunfome 
of thy pale death thou shalt redeeme thy selfe from the bonds and captivitie of love. 
And then shalt thou cancell the verball Obligation of Panpbilus his promifed and 
unperformed faith. Thys day thou shalt have the deferved embracings of him. This day 
the Millitary Enfignes of love shall cover thy body, wyth a difhoneft and unseemely 
torture. This day thy wearyed spirits shall see him. This day thou shalt knowe, for 
whom thou haft forfaken thy selfe. This day of force thou shalt make him pittifull. 
This day thou shalt beginne the vengeance of the yong and wicked Sorcerefle, and 
thy malitious copartner. 

“ But Oh yee Goddes, if any pittie doth harbour in your divine breafts, be favourable 
to me in thefe my laft prayers. Suffer not my death, and the memory of my life to paffe 
amongft the rude populare, with blotte of difhonor and Stayne of infamie. And if in 
taking the same there bee any fault committed, behold there is a prefent satisfaction, 
since that I die with feare to publifh the occafion thereof. 

“The revealing of which, shoulde be certes no’small comfort unto mee, if I beleeved 
that in talking of it, it might efcape without ignominious blame. Make my deere Huf 
bande alfo (ye sacred Goddes) suffer it with patience, whofe true love, if I had duely 
obferved, and had rightly performed Iunos holy lawes, I might have yet lived a happye 
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and merry Woman, without troubling your divine Godheads with thefe earneft prayers. 
But like an ignoraunt Woman of my thrife happy eftate, and (as others of my condition 
are wont to doo) following ever the worft, and forfaking the beft, am nowe woorthely 

appaide with this unfortunate and due recompence. O fatall Atropos, 
Women take by thy infallible blowe to all the world, I humbly pray thee, that thou 
ever the wouldeft with thy power guide my falling body, and diffolve my soule 
worft in band not with too great paine from the thredde of thy Sifter Lachefis. And thee 

O Minos receiver of it, by that love that sometims burned thee, and by 
this blood, which now I offer unto thee, even by the same, and by what els may move 
thee (infernall Iudge) I obteft thee, favourably to conduct it to the places appointed by 
thy iuft iudgment for it, and that so cruell and sharpe torments be not prepared for it, 
as to deeme and repute the infinite paines, that it hath already paffed, but light in refpect 
of them to come.” 

After I had spoken thefe wordes to my selfe, incenfed Tefiphon appeared before mine 
eyes, and with a senceleffe murmure, and contracted and menacing forehead, made me 
afraide of a worfer life to enfue, then that which was alreadie paft, but afterwards, with 
a kind of confufed speeche, saying, that nothing which was never tryed could be hurt- 
ful, inflamed my troubled mind with a more eager defire of my owne ruine. Wher- 
fore perceiving that my olde Nurce was not yet gone, and doubting leaft her long tary- 
ing might not marre my matters, beeing nowe refolved to die, or that some other acci- 
dent might not take it quite away, with difplayed armes upon my bed, and embracing 
it, I said: “ O bedde farewell, praying the Gods, that thou maieft bee more fortunate 
and gracious to thy next Miftreffe whom thou shalt receive, then thou haft beene to 
me.” After which words, my eies rolling about the chamber, the which I never thought 
to have seene any more, surprifed nowe with suddaine greefe, I was deprived of the 
light of the Heavens, and groveling up and downe, surfeyfed (I know not) with what 
a shivering and trembling feare thorow out all my body, I would have ryfen uppe, but 
every part of the same overcome with quaking feare, did not suffer me, but I fell sud- 
dainly downe againe, not once, but thrife upon my face: in which occurant I felt a 
fierce warre betweene my angry soule, and my timorous and vitall spirits, which by 
maine force did keepe it Still, that faine would have owen away. But my soule at laft 
overcomming them, and driving away colde feare from me, suddainly kindled me 
with a hote and burning dollour, and so I recovered my wandred forces againe. And 
yet my face morphewed with the pale colour of death, I violently rofe uppe, and as the 
Sturdy Bull, having received some mortal pricke fiercely runneth uppe and downe, beat- 
ing and tormenting him selfe, even so hellifh Tefipbon, gadding madly up and downe 
before myne eyes, made me (like a frantick and mad Woman, and not knowing mine 
owne fancies) caft my selfe from the bedde upon the grounde, and ledde by this in- 
fernal feende, I did runne towards the Stayres that went up to the higheft part of the 
houfe. And having in a trice leaped out of the Chamber, with moft extreame lamenta- 
tions and careleffe lookes, viewing every part of the houfe, at laft wyth a hollow and 
feeble voice I sayd: “ O moft unluckie lodging unto me, remaine thou heere for ever, 
and make my fall manifeft to my Lover, if ever hee returne againe. And thou O deere 
Husbande, comfort thy selfe, and from hence forwarde seeke out a newe wife, but a 
more wyfe, loving and more loyall mate then Fiammetta hath beene unto thee. O my 
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deere Sifters, Parents, and all the refte of my other companions and freendes, wyth all 

ye my faithfull Servaunts, lyve yee here Still with all the favoure that the Goddes may 
afford you.” 

Thus like a madde Woman, with sorrowfull words I did haften to my wicked ende. 

But the olde Nurce, as one by some suddaine feare awaked out of a slumber, careleslye 

leaving of her worke at the wheele, greatly amazed at the sight of this 

The goodnes spectacle, lifted uppe her aged body, and, crying as loude as ever she 


of God could, made pofte hafte to follow mee, who with a horce voyce, and 
oftentimes scarcely underftoode of me said: “O daughter whether dooft thou run, 
doth not what madde fury dooth drive thee forwarde? Is this the fruite that my wordes 
suffer (as thou saydft) by the received comfort of them, did put in thy breaft? 


wicked dee Whether goeft thou? Tarry for me (alas).” Afterwardes with a lowder 
terminations voyce she yet exclaimed: “ O yee yong menne, and servaunts of the houfe 
to come to come, come quickly, and take away this fonde Woman, and keepe her 
effect backe from her furious actions and defperate intent.” Her vociferations 
were of no force, and their haft leffe speedie. And me thought I had 
Mercury his winges faftened to my shoulders, and that swifter then Atalanta, nay then 
any wynde I did flye to my violent death: But of unexpected chaunces (appending as 
well to good as to wicked purpofes) one (alas) was an occafion to make me Still enioy 
this lothfome life: Becaufe my long garments, waving and blowne abroade with the 
force of my hafty flight, and freendly enemies to my furious pretence, my selfe alfo not 
able to reftraine my courfe, were faftened (I know not howe) to a shyvered pofte by 
the wall, as I was running, and interrupted my swift pafflage, which for all the Striving 
and pulling that I could doo, did not suffer me to leave any peece of them behinde me. 
Wherefore whilft I was labouring to undoo them, the sorrowful Nurce breathleffe, and 
panting came uppon me, to whom (I remember) with taynted cheekes, full of burning 
anger, and with outragious outcryes, I said: “ O miferable olde woman pack from 
hence in an evill howre if thy life bee deere unto thee. Thinking to helpe me thou dooft 
hinder me, in not permitting me to execute this laft and mortall duety, refolved there- 
unto, and spurred on with an eager defire to cut in sunder the webbe of all my woes. 
Becaufe whofoever dooth let one from dying, that is difpofed, defirous, 
Who doth and refolved to die, dooth no leffe then kill him himfelfe. Wherfore thou 
hinder one art now become my homicide, thinking to deliver me from death, and 
that is (like the greateft enemy to my quiet reft) dooft endevour with thy thank- 
difpofed to _—_leffe office to prolong my sorrowes.” 
die be bim My tongue exclaimed, and my hart burned wyth ire, and yet, thinking to 
selfe doth — haveloofed my garments in haft, I dyd entangle and faften them more and 
kill bim more, (which as sooneas I had found out the wayto undoo) I wasimmediatly 
helde and staied by the noife ofthe clamorous Nurce, so that by her feeble 
forces and hanging upon me, I was greatly difturbed of my purpofe. But unwynding my 
selfe at laft out ofher handes, her Strength had profited her nothing at all, if the yong Ser- 
vants and Women at her continual exclamations had not come running from every part of 
the houfe and force perforce had not Stayed me. Out of whofe handes with much strug- 
ling and divers frisks, and with greater forces alfo (the defire of death adding Strength 
to my mighty wyll) I thought to have ungrappled my selfe, but breathles at the laft, 
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and overcome by them, I was catryed backe againe to my Chamber, which once I 
thought never to have seene againe. How many times (alas) with lamentable and bitter 
speeches did I chyde them saying: 

“ © vile and bafe Servants, what boldnes is this, that makes you so mallepart, and 
what precipitate prefumption is this, that mooves you so rudely and so roughly tohandle 
her whom you should reverence, and contrary to your duety thus violently to lay hands 
and grype your Miftreffe, to whom you should be moft obfequious, and of whofe wel- 
fare you should be moft carefull, and at whofe will and pleafure you should be moft 
dilligent and ready. What kind of furie (madde wretches) hath enfpyred you to thefe 
rath dealings. And thou wicked Nurce, the cruell example and meane of all my miser- 
able greefes yet to come, why haft thou repugned my laft deffeignes? 

“ Why, dooeft not thou knowe that in procuringe and helping forwarde my death, 
thou haddeft doone me a greater pleafure and a better turne, then in with holding me 
from it. Wherefore let this miferable part be playd, and let the ende of my tragical life 
be duely accomplifhed by me, and (if thou loveft me, as I thinke thou dooeft) leave mee 
to mine owne wyll, leave me (I say) to mine owne selfe to reprefent the laft pagiaunt 
of my dolefull life. And (if thou art so pittifull and carefull over me as thou sheweft) 
employe thy piety and Studie, in saving my doubtful fame, and honor, which after 
my death shall Stil survive. Becaufe in this peece of simple service, with which thou 
dooft nowe hinder me, thy praftice, payne, and needleffe labour shall prove at length 
but vaine. For dooft thou thinke to take from me thofe sharp tooles, and cruell poynados 
wyth which I will at laft broche this miferable hart of myne, and in whofe poynts and 
edges confifteth the onely hope of my defires. Or els Srangling cordes, lothfome and 
swelling poyfons, mortiferous hearbs, choaking ryvers, burning coales, and consuming 
flames? What doth this vigilant care availe thee anie more, but to prolong a little this 
yrkefome life, and to referve it to that kinde of death (which even nowe, without touch 
or ftaine of infamie, might have set peace to my afflicted soule) which by thy pittileffe 
interruptions deferred, thou shalt doubtleffe at one time or other, make moft infamous 
unto all the worlde, and mofte shamefull unto mee. Becaufe death is in everye place, 
and confifteth in every thing. Let me therefore nowe die, leaft growing toa more greevous 
condition of life, with a more inhumaine minde and cruell hand, I prepare for my selfe 
the moft miferable and cruell death that may be.” 

Whylft wretched Womanne I spake thefe wordes, I coulde not keepe my handes ftyll, 
but sometimes fallinge on one Servaunt, and sometimes on an other, catching some by 
theyr locks, I pulled the heayre from theyr heade, and faftening my nayles in the faces 
of other some, I made the bloode to spynne out of theyr cheekes, tearynge from other- 
fome their poore garments from theyr backs. 

But (alas) neither the olde Nurce, nor the mangled servaunts aunfwered me one 
word againe, but lamenting my senceleffe actions, executed their pittious functions 
towardes me, whom then with gentle wordes and entreties I endevoured to gaine to my 
will, which served my turne nothing at all. 

Wherefore lyke a franticke Hecuba, making a great noyfe and with outragious speeches 
I beganne to exclaime, saying: “ O wicked handes, and prone to al mifcheefe, you, 
the adorners of my hurtfull beauties, were a great occafion to make me become such an 
one, as to seeme so fayre and pleafing in his eyes, that I was defired of him, whome I 
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loove moft of all. Since therefore, thefe evilles have spronge by your helpe, in guerdon 
of this, ufe now your wicked crueltie upon my accurfed body. Rent it in peeces and 
open it, and dived in my hotte blood, pull out from my accurfed bodie my miferable 
heart, and inexpugnable soule. Teare out (I say) this falfe hart wounded with blind 
loove. And since that all meanes of mortall and murdering inftrumentes are taken from 
thee, with thefe revenging fingers, (the adorners of my banefull beauties) and with thefe 
sharpe nayles peece-meale difmember, and without remorce of pittie, rent it out.” Alas 
that my booteleffe speeches did menace and promife me defired evilles, and commended 
them to the execution of willing handes, but the vigilant care of the prying servantes 
beeing alwaies ready to the hinderaunce of them, withhelde them againft my will. And 
the mournefull and importunate Nurce with dolefull speeches after all this, beganne 
thus to say: 
“© deereft daughter, by thefe miferable breafts which were the sources of thy ali- 
mentes, I humbly pray thee, that with a quiet and appeafed minde thou wouldeft give 
eare to my wordes. By them I will labour to mittigate thy paffions, that 
Affeétionate thou shalt not sorrow any more, or to drive quite away (perhapes) 
comforts from thee, the blinde anger, that dooth incend thee to this kind of furie, 
or elfe with a more remiffe and calme minde to make thee suffer the 
same: or elfe speedely to forfake it. Wifhing thee to reduce that to thy erred 
memory, that shall revive thee, and be no smal health, and great honour unto thee. It 
is therefore expedient for thee (good Ladie) moft famous for so rare vertues, as thou art 
endued with al the gifts of nature and fortune, not to be subiect to pinching sorrow, 
nor (as a woman overcome) to turne thy backe from daring dollours, from threatning 
mifhappes, and from purfuinge woes. 
“ Tt is not a poynt of vertue to require death, and to call upon it, nor a parte of mag- 
nanimitie to be afraide of life, as thou art, but rather to countermaund preffing evilles, 
and to fie away before them, is not the part of couragious and resolute 
It is not mindes. Whofoever dooth abate his deftinies, and dooth contemne, devide, 
vertue to and caft from him the profittes, pleafures, contentes, and goodes, of his 
defire death —_ life, (as thou haft don) I knowe not what neede he hath to seeke death, 
and to be and cannot tell why he feareth life, since that the one and the other is a 
afraid of life will of a timerous perfon. Now if into the darke dungeon of extreame 
mifery thou dooft defire wilfully to caft thy selfe, seeke not death, becaufe 
this is the laft expeller and extinguifher of it. Let this foolifh fury Ay out of thy mind, 
by the which (mee thinketh) thou dooft seeke both to have, and to lofe thy loover. Why, 
dooft thou beleeve (by beeing diffolved into nothing) to get him againe? ” To whom I 
aunfwered not a word: But there was such a rumour spread thorow out the wide houfe, 
and thorow out the Cittie, and country rounde about, that all my servauntes (no other- 
wife then at the howling of some hungrie woolfe all the neereft inhabitauntes are woont 
to meete together) came running to me from everie place, and all of them afrighted 
with sodaine sorrow, demanded what the matter was. But I had already forbidden 
them, that knew it, to tell any thing at all. Wherefore covering the horrible accident 
with a cunning lie, they refted all satisfied. My deere husband made haft thether, and 
my loving sifters, my carefull parents, and freends with panting and fainting breatts 
came running to me. And every one of them equally deluded with a false tale, did 
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(infteed of a moft wicked woman) repute and praife me for a holy Saint. And everie 
one after much weeping, firft reprooved my life punifhed with so much sorrowe, 
labouring afterwards to comfort me up againe. But from thence foorth it fell out that 
some beleeved, that } was haunted and stinged with some fury, and therefore like a 
madde woman continually watched mee. But some more pittifull then the reft, mark- 
ing my mildnes, and iudging it (as it was indeede) but a certaine greefe of minde, with 
taking great compaffion of me, laughed at that which the reft both dyd, and sayd. And 
vifited thus of many, I remained every day more amazed then other. And under the 
difcrete garde of the sage Nource I was clofely kept. And as there is no anger so burning 
or so extreame, but by courfe of time is made colde againe: So remaining certaine dayes 

in this cafe (as I have set downe) I came to my selfe at lafte againe, and 
All anger did manifeftly know the Nurces wordes to be true. And with bitter teares 
with time _ therefore I bewailed my paffed follies. But yet although that the heate of my 
is brought —_ rage in time was spent, and became nothing, my loove nevertheles did not 
to notbing one whitte decreafe, but taried with me ftill, by reafon of the melancolie 

(ufed in other accidents before) which now continually I had, taking it 
greevously at the hart, to be forfaken for the uniuft loove of an otherwoman. Where- 
fore I conferred with my Nurce often times about this matter, and tooke counfell of 
her, defirous to finde out some good meanes how to reclaime my olde loover. And there- 
fore some times I determined (by her advife) with pittifull letters to certifie him of my 
sorrowful life, and greevous misfortunes, and other sometimes we thought it more con- 
venient by some wife meffenger, to let him underftand of my daily woes, procured by 
his wilfull, abfence. And truely although the Nurce was olde, and the way very long 
and dangerous, yet she wold for my sake have gonne thether her self. But waying every 
thing well, we iudged the letters were they never so pittifull were not of any effecacy to 
moove him from thefe prefent and new looves, so that we accounted thofe but loft labour. 
Admit that (for all this) I did sometimes write certaine, which had the very same iffue 
that we coniectured of before. 

To sende the Nurce thether, I thought it as farre from the purpofe, becaufe I dyd 
apparauntly perceive, that shee could never come to him alive, and to put my affiaunce 
and truft in another, I thought it to preiudiciall to my honour and honefty. So that 
thefe firft confultations were but frivolous. And there was not lefte any way in my minde 
to have him againe, but in my owne perfon to goe to him: To perfourme which enter- 
prife, there occurred divers thinges in my minde: all which by good reafon were at laft 
adnihilated of my Nource. 

I thought sometimes to take the habite of a Pilgrime, and with some faithfull com- 
panion and secrete freende, to seeke him out in the very middeft of his countries. And 
although this did seeme poffible unto me, notwithftanding I did cleerely see my honour 
to bee in great hazard thereby, having heard how fayre and wandering Pilgrimmes are 
oftentimes vilie abufed of wicked ruffians and theeves, by the wayes and in their travelles. 
And befides this, knowinge my selfe obliged to my good husband, without whome, 
or his leave, I could not conceive how to frame, or how to take in hand this long iournie, 
which thing to obtaine, in vaine I might have hoped. Wherefore, I gave no place to 
this bottleffe invention. And therefore I was sodainly transported into an other devife, 
as inconvenient, as the other was undecent for my eftate before, and I imagined indeede 
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that it should cometo paffe, and should verely have doone it, if some repugnaunt chaunce 
in the meane time had not happened, but hereafter (if I doo but live) there shal not 
effe€tual practices be wanting to fulfill the drifte of my pretences. I feined in thefe my 
forefayd adverfities, if the Goddes, had delivered me from them, to have made a vowe, 
defiring to have performed the which, with iuft reafon I might have travailed uppe and 
downe in my loover his countries: paffing thorow the which, I had opportunitie at will 
to see, and to recal him backe againe: which I difcovered to my deere husband, who 
willingly and lovingly offered to furnifh me with neceffaries in the same voiage, yet 
wifhing mee to attend a more convenient time. But the delayes hereof being verie 
greevous, and no leffe daungerous unto mee, and fearinge leeft it might bee suf{pected, 
and so detected a vicious and wicked iourney, and Pilgrimage, this (I say) caufed mee 
to enter into new imaginations, and into other counfelles: all which seemed worfer to 
mee, then the reft alleadged before, except onely the merveilous and supernaturall 
effects of Hecate with the which, becaufe I might moft safely committe 
By Hecate _ my selfe to the fearefull spirites, I had much talke and converfation, and 
which Pro- with thofe efpecially, whome I had heard were moft skilfull, and who 
serpina de-  themfelves did boaft to excell in arte Magique, promifing to performe 
noteth ic and bring to paffe what I would. 
underftood And some of them swearing to cary me sodainely thether. Others to 
arte Magique weane his minde from all other looves, and to ingrafte it in mine againe. 
Others telling that they woulde reftore me to my former liberty, and my 
selfe defiring that the leaft of thefe might come to paffe, I found them as full of tatling 
words, and vaine promifes, as their unperformed and simple deeds did manifeft. 
Whereupon my Aatteringe hope remained many times confufed, and in suspence by 
them, and therefore thinking it beft of all to shake of thefe wicked driftes, I attended 


convenient time, in the whych my husband promifed me to fulfil my feyned vowe. 
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The Sixt Booke 
of Maifter Iobn Boccace bys 
FIAMMETTA 





MY SORROWES (NOTWITHSTANDING THE HOPE OF MY 
FUTURE VOYAGE) WERE CONTINUATED, AND THE SKY 
with the continuall motion carying the Sun with it, did draw on one day after 
an other without any intermediate space of time: And vaine hope held me in 
wavering doubtes, longer then I would, my great greefes, and greevous loove not any 
whit diminifhed. And now that Bull, which sometimes tranfported Ewropa, held 

Phebus with his golden light, and the daies borowing light of the nights, 
The defcrip- of the shorteft, became the longeft. And fowry Zepbirus (arrived with 
tion of the his calme and peaceable blafts) had set the boyfterous wars of Boreas in 
Spring tide peace. And the Stormy and darke tempeftes banifhed away with the 

cold ayre, and the white snow difcovering the toppes of high hilles, and 
the plafhie meddowes (wafhed with the abundaunce of falling raine) had made every 
flower fayrer, al graffe to waxe greene, and generally had renued al herbage: And that 
hoary whitneffe, which all the colde winter seafon hath covered every tree, was now 
changed into a lively and frefh verdure. And in every place that seafon of the yeere 
did rayne, when ioyfull Ver aboundantly enricheth the earth with his wifhed and 
welcome treafures. And the ground (Starred, as it were, and wrought with violets, 
marigoldes, and sweet rofes) dyd seeme to countervaile the eight heaven in beauty, and 

Narciffus did now begin to grow on every medow and the mother of 
By the mother Bacchus alfo to shewe foorth sprowting and fructiferous signes of her fertill 
of Bacchus is wombe, and dyd with her greene burgeons (more then she was wont to 
underftood doo) overcharge her supporter and fellow Elme, him selfe alfo become 
the vine now more heavy by his new garments. Driope, and the defaftrous sifters 

of Phaeton dyd alfo nowe shewe merry and cheerefull countenaunces, 
having shaken of the miferable habitte of hoarie winter. The prettie byrdes perching 
on everie twigge and bowe, were heard to warble forth sweete and silver notes. And 
Proferpina her mother, that devout goddeffe of countrimen, ioyfully waved up and 
downe the feelds with her goodly garments. And befides all thefe thinges my cruell 
Lord made every lufty, young, and looving minde to feele the heate of his fiery darts 
hotter then before: Whereupon every one, young Gentlewomen as well as gallant 
youthes, adorning themfelves (according to their degree) in the braveft manner and 
richeft fafhion of attire, endevoured to pleafe their beft belooved. The mery feafts cheered 
up our Cittizens, and filled all our Cittie full of mirth, which were more magnificent 
and copious, then any that had beene made in Alrifhing Rome of yore. And the 
Theators refounding with sweete songes, and melodious soundes, did envite everie 
loover to them. The Heroicall young gentlemen sometimes mounted upon Stately cour 
fers, and prowde Gennets did runne at Tilte and Iuft in rich and compleate Harnis, 
and sometimes there pampred and headftrong Horfes trapped all over with a caparifon 
of little silver and golden bels dyd hotly fight at Tourney. And sometimes prowdly 
prancing up and downe on them, with skilfull hand did showe how thefe foming 
fierie Steedes with frothie bytte should be managed and ridden. The young and wanton 
Ladyes with decked troopes of beautifull Gentlewomen following them (defiring alfo 
to see thefe sportes) wearinge fyne garlandes of newe flowers about their heades, dyd 
lende sweete and gratious afpectes to their gazing loovers, sometimes out of highe win- 
dowes, and sometimes from beneath their doores. Of which some with newe giftes, 
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others with a merry countenaunce, and some with sweete wordes, but generally all with 
some favour or other did freendly honour theyr loovers, and kindle greater ames in 
them. But I like a Straunger and forlorne woman, sitting by my selfe in a sollitarie place 
all alone, and comfortleffe for the decayed hope of my ioyfull times, did not a little 
sorow with my selfe but lament greatly and mourne. 

Nothing pleafeth my melancolyque fancyes, no feafte could make my heart merry, 
nor afforde any comfort to my greevous thoughts or eafe my playntes. My handes 
touched no greene leaves, caryed no sweete flowers in them, and cared as little to handle 
any ioyfull thing, as my sorrowfull eyes to beholde them. And I became so peevithe 
an emulatreffe that I envied at others myrth, and with great defire dyd iniuriously wifhe 
that every woman might beso intreated with loove, and served with such sawce of For- 
tune, as I was. For with what a willing eare, and with what great confolation doo I re- 
member, that many times I have heard the recounted miferies, and miferable mifhappes 

that in times paft, and lately have befallen to unfortunate loovers. But while 
Fortune to the angrie Goddes helde me in this curfed condition of lyfe, deceitfull 
the affliffed fortune, with greater woes to afflict miferable menne, chaunging as it 
more often- were in the middeft of theyr adverfities, sheweth them sometimes a pleafant 
times sbowes looke, becaufe, abandoning themfelves, and trufting more to her fawnyng 
a mery smiles, they may fall into greater myferies, when theyr momentary myrth 
countenaunce beginneth once, and on a sodaine to ceafe. 

And so thefe ignoraunt fooles, relying wholy upon her, at laft perceyve 
themfelves throwen headlong down, as miferable Icarus in the middeft of his flyght, 
trufting to much to hys waxed winges, and mounted up to the higheft skies, fell from 
thence into the sea called yet after hys own name. This frowning fortune I say, perceiv- 
ing me amongeft such seely soules, not to be content with thefe paffed evilles, that she 
had given me, preparing worfer for me, with a falfe and diffembled ioye beganne to 
smile upon me and to mollifie somewhat her pawfed anger: Becaufe recoyling a good 
way backe, she might (no other wife then the hotte rammes of Affrica in rutting time 
to give a greater dubbe) affayle and hurte me the more. 

And in this sorte, with a certaine vayne gladneffe, I made truce for a seafon with my 
sharpe and still sorrowes. But my faythleffe loover having now taryed a great many 
monthes more, then thofe fower promifed paft, and unperformed: It fell out that sitting 
on a certaine day all alone in my sorrowfull chamber, though wearied with the over- 

cloying companie of dolefull thoughts, and accuftomed lamentations, 
Loovers are the olde and feeble Nurce with a more haftie pace, then her aged limmes 
sometimes could well endure, came rufhing in, her furowed face all bewette with 
comforted trickling sweate, and setting her selfe downe by me, her breaft panting 
with one joy uppe and downe, and her eies expreffing a certaine kinde of ioyfulnes in 

them, she beganne many times to speake, but the precedent faintneffe of her 
wearyed pulmon, did ever breake of her wordes in the middeft: To whom (with a minde 
full of su{picious wonder, and fearefull doubt) I sayd: “ O deere Nurce what meaneth 
this great labour and paines, that thou haft taken, thus tyred thy selfe with? What thing 
dooft thou so earneftly defire to tell, and with such haft, that firft chou wylt not suffer 
thy breathleffe spirittes to reft them. What, are they ioyfull or unluckie tidinges? Shall 
I prepare my selfe to flye, to dye, or what shall I doo? Thy countenaunce (I knowe not 
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how, nor wherefore) dooth some whatrenue my drooping hope, but my affayres hanging 
a long time in contrarie sufpence, perfwade mee to sufpecte more cruell mifhappes, 
which are of common courfe and cuftome incident to miferable creatures. Tell me there- 
for quickly, and hold me no longer in doubt, refolve mee, what the occafion of this thy 
haft may importe? Tell me, whether any happy God, or haggifhe furie hath driven 
thee hether? ” 

Then the olde woman having yet scarce recovered her winde, interrupting my wordes 
and more ioyfull then before, sayd: “ O sweete daughter reioyce, there is no caufe of 
feare in my tidinges. Shake of all greefe, and inveft thy mourning minde againe with 
thy shining robe of mirth, thy belooved and looving loover is returned. And Panpbilus 
(Fiammetta) is at hand.” 

Thefe angelicall wordes entred so deepe into my amazed minde, and filled it with 
such sodaine ioy, as my eyes dyd prefently showe an evident teftimony of the same, but 
my purfuing greefe, and haunting miferies did incontinently bereave me of it, and 
made me give no credite to them. Wherfore lamenting, I sayd: “O my deere Nource 
by thofe thy manie yeeres, and by the aged body, which long since hath defired eternall 
repofe, I pray thee, not to mocke me (a moft miferable and diftreffed soule,) of whofe 

cares and greefes thou oughteft alfo to be partaker. For firft will the cleere 
Impoffble rivers (I thinke) returne to theyr firft fountaines, and Hefperus will bring 
thinges cleere day: Firft will Phebe with her brothers beames, give light to the 

darke night, before my ungratefull loover will returne. Who dooth not 
know (alas) that, difporting him selfe with his new miftreffe, he is lulled a sleepe in the 
secure cradle of all delightes, enjoying his mery times, and looving her more then ever 
he dyd me. And thinke moreover (Fiammetta) that wherefoever he were now, he woulde 
returne to her againe, and therefore not likely to come from her, whom he looveth so 
extreamely, to me whome he infinitely hateth.” But prefently she added: “ O Fiam- 
metta, as the gods shall receive the parting soule of this withered, and olde bodie thy 
careful Nurce dooth not lie in one word she hath told thee. Nor dooth it become one of 
my age, with such or like tales to mocke diftrefled women, and thee efpecially, to whom 
I owe all the duety, and loove I may.” Then I replyed and sayd: “ How came thefe 
bleffed newes to thy eares, and howe dooft thou knowethemtobe true, ah tell me quickly, 
becaufe if they seeme probable in my iealious and doubtfull minde, I may reioyce my 
selfe with the happy utteraunce and sweete accentes of them.” And rifing from the 
place where I was, a little gladder then before, and somewhat cheered in minde, I sat 
necrer to the Nource, and then she sayd: “ Ryfing this morning very earlie about my 
proper bufines, which lay neere to the Sea shoare, and earneftly mufing on them, I went 
with a softe and slowe pace, with my backe turned towardes the Sea, when a certaine 
young Gentleman leaping a shoare out of a late arrived shippe, unadvifed caryed by 
the force of his skip, dyd boyfterously and (as after I perceived) against hys will fall 
againft me. Wherefore I coniuring the Gods and with great choller turning towards 
him, to blame him for this received iniurie, with humble wordes he meekely craved 
pardon at my handes. 

“ But earneftly looking on him, and marking well his habitte, I iudged that he came 
from the coaftes and countrie of thy belooved Panpbilus, and therefore sayd to him: 
“Gentleman (as the Goddes may be favourable unto you) of curtefie tell mee, if you 
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come from any forraine country?’ ‘Yes good woman, that I doo,’ said he againe. Then 
sayd I: “ Tell mee from whence good Sir if it pleafe you.’ And he sayd: ‘ From the 
coaftes of Hetruria, and from the moft noble Cittie in the same I lately came, and of 
which I am.’ As soone as I heard this, I then knew him to be Panpbilus his countri- 
man: Wherefore I asked him, if he knewe Panpbilus, and what was become of him. 

“ And he aunfwered that hee dyd knowe hym very well, and reported many good 
thinges to me in prayfe and commendation of hym, and befides this sayde, that hee 
had now come with hym, if a lyttle bufineffe hadde not stayed hym there, but that 
(without al doubt) in a fewe dayes after he would come thether. 

“In the meane while, that we were thus talking, all hys companions, that came be- 
like with hym leaping on shore, and ready to depart, he went away with them. I leav- 
ing aparte al other bufines, with the greateft haft I could (thinking that I shold not 
have lived so long, untill I had told thee of it) came heather breathleffe and panting as 
thou seeft. Wherfore live now merrily once againe, and exile thefe sadde thoughtes.” 
Which thinges, when she had spoken, with a moft glad and ioyfull countenaunce I 
kiffed her olde forheade, and yet with a doubrfull minde, I many times afterwards 
coniured her, and did aske her againe, if thefe newes were true, wifhing ever in minde, 

that she should not tell the contrary, and doubting leaft she had deceived 
The manner me. But after that manie times with holy othes she dyd sweare that she 
of thofe that had told me nothing more then trueth, although that Ay and No wente 
doubt wavering up and downe my sufpitious head, like a gladefome woman 

with thefe speeches I rendered immortall thankes to the Gods, saying: 

“O supreme Lupiter moft royall rectour and maiefticall soveraigne of the high heavens, 
O luminate and radiant Apollo, from whom nothing is hidde. O gratious Venus and 
moft pittiful of thy subieéts. O sacred Boy carrying the golden and sweete dartes be 
yee all prayfed togeather and with equall honour magnified. Whofoever perfevereth in 
your hope, cannot perrifh in his long and doubrfull travels. Behold by your favourable 
mercies, and not by my merits my defired Panpbilus dooth returne, whom I shall not so 
soone see, but that your alters (heretofore vifited of mee with moft lamentable and pitti- 
full prayers, and wafhed with bitter teares) shall now with my obfequious handes be 
perfumed with moft sweete odours and precious incenfe. And to thee Fortune full of 
pittie, turning now thy wrathfull face away from my manifolde evilles, will I prefently 
give, and erect the promifed image, with teftimony of thy needefull and imparted 
benefits. 

“ But moft humbly obtefting you all, with that humility and devotion, which may 
make you moft exorable, that you would deygne to take away all unlucky occurrentes 
poflible to hinder my Panpbilus in his determined iourney, and to conduéte him hether 
as safe and sounde, as ever he was heretofore.” My prayers finifhed (no otherwife then 
an unhoodded Faulcon) roufing my selfe uppe togeather, and clapping my handes, I 
beganne thus to say: “ O amorous breftes weakned with long confuming sorrowes, 
caft away from hence forth all pinching cares, since that my deere loover (remembring 
me againe) dooth now returne according to hys promife. 

“ Drive away sorrowe, harbour no feare, and shake of the great shame, that dooth 
abound in afflifted and defpifed thinges, nor (as Fortune hath heretofore guided you) 
prefume not to entertayne any more greevous thoughtes, but diffolve now into nothing 
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the darke clowdes of cruell deftinies, and let every semblaunce and thought of my 
miferable times depart now from me, let my merry and pleafaunt countenaunce re- 
turne againe, and be made capable to reioyce at this prefent felicitie, and let olde Fiam- 
metta with her ruinated soule be altogeather blotted out of my memorie.” Whileft ioy- 
fullie I spake thefe wordes with my selfe, my hart beganne yet to doubt (I know not 
what), and a sodaine searching colde (being ignoraunt of the caufe thereof) did over- 
runne all my body, so that it countrechecked my will, readie to reioyce my minde. 

Wherefore I remayned a good while as one aftonyed in the very middeft of my speech. 
Alas that this inconvenience and faulte dooth haunt miferable and afflicted soules. 

That they cannot difpofe and frame them selves to give credence to ioy- 
Mierable _— full things, apparaunt almoft, and told them for theyr good, and com, 
men never forte. And admitte that their happy fortune returne againe, it is irkefome 
beleeve glad- nevertheleffe unto them to be merry at all, but beleeving it as a dreame, 
Jome thinges they slenderlie paffe it away, as though it were not indeede. Wherfore 

lyke one halfe amazed with my self, I beganne to say: “ Who called me 
backe againe, or what forbadde me from my new commenced ioy? What, dooth not 
Panpbilus returne? Truely yes. 

“Who dooth therefore commaund me to mourne againe? There is no way nowe left, 
nor do I see any occafion to new make me fall into my olde sadneffe. Who dooth there- 
fore forbyde mee to decke my selfe with newe flowers, and to adorne my fine body with 
rich robes? Alas I knowe not, and yet I am forbidden (I knowe) by some secrete sug’ 
geftion of sorrowe, and relique of hidden greefe, of which my soule is not yet cleerely 
purged.” 

And standing on these doubtfull poynts, and in this sort against my will, as though 
I had not beene in my selfe, in the middeft of all my doubtfull errours, great Store of 
teares fell from my eyes, and in the cheefeft of my new mery moode my accuftomed 
lamentations abruptly difturbed it. And thus my long afflicted hart did by the ever 
running conduites of my eyes send foorth her woonted and watftfull teares. 

And my unconftant mynde (divyning as it were of enfuing mifery and of worfe 
mifhappes) did with great greefe and lamentations (lyke the Sicilian hill) evaporate 

manie scalding sighes and sobbes, moft manifeft signes, by the which I 
Signes ofa doo nowe certainely knowe, that then there is some great and stormie 
minde devine tempeft neere at hand, when, without any blaft of turbulent windes, the 


ing of wary Sea-men perceiveth the calme and quiet seas beginne to swell. But 
thinges to yet defirous to over-come that which my minde would not, I sayd: “ O 
come miferable woman, what ill news, and what misfortunes to come need- 


leffe dooft thou fayne in thy sufpicious mind. Say that this which thou 
foretelleft of, may happen to thy doubting mind of confequent mifhappes, thou feareft 
(alas) to late, and without any profitte at all.” 

From thefe wordes (therefore) ever after I applied my mind wholy to a new kinde of 
mirth, and I dyd (as well as I could) extinguifhe all melancolique thoughts. And 
warning my faithfull Nurce to be dilligent about Panpbilus his returne, I chaunged my 
mourning weedes into gorgeous and gallant veftmentes, and beganne to waxe very 
curious, and carefull of my selfe, becaufe leaft by my long affected countenaunce, and 
difordered attyre, I might not at his returne seeme unloovely in his eyes. 
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My pale and leane cheekes beganne to recover theyr loft and lively collour, and re- 
covering theyr forfaken plumpnes, beganne to waxe round againe. And my teares nowe 
dryed up, tooke away with them alfo thofe redde and purple rainebowes, which en- 
compaffed my eyes round about: The which, being returned into their due places, 
received again theyr whole and perfect lyghtes. 

And my withered cheekes, beeing somewhat broken and worne by continuall 
Streames of teares, that wafhed them, grewe againe to theyr olde and former softneffe. 
And my neglected haire, although not sodainely they became not golden, they wanted 
not now their accuftomed frizelings, and deintie deckinges, to make them looke so 
pafling fayre as once they did. And my deere and coftly apparell, having a longe time 
lain unworne in sweete Indian prefles, dyd now bravely set foorth my seemely body. 

What more? In breefe, I turned my paines to pleafures, my greefes to 
The effedis  gladneffe, my sighing to singing, my mourning to myrth, and made a 
of them that renovation of my selfe, and of all thinges elfe that belonged to mee. And 
returne to ‘I made my selfe almoft as beautifull as once I was, firft, and brought my 
be ioyful selfe well nie to my former eftate and happineffe of life, infomuch that 
againe the Gentlewomen my neere neighbours, my deere kinffolkes, and my 

looving husbande merveiled not a little at this sodaine chaunge, saying to 
them selves: 

“ What infpiration hath drawen her from so long sorow, and mittigated thus her 
continuall melancholie, which neyther by sweete and effectuall comfortes, nor by 
freendly and looving requeftes, could heretofore be dryven out of her obftinate minde. 
This is surely no leffe then a miracle.” And as they wondered much at it, so were they 
alfo very gladde of this sodaine alteration. All my familie being very heavie a long time 
for my continuall tribulation, beganne with mee to reioyce now againe, and as my 
errours were altered, even so it seemed that all thinges with the same were changed from 
sorrowe into sollace. The dayes which erfte I thought longer then they were wont to 
bee, dyd (by reafon of the hope, which I had of Panpbilus his returne, seeming now 
longeft of all unto mee) paffe away (mee thought) with the sloweft courfe, that might be. 
Nor the firft were so well counted of me, but with greater care and diligence I marked 
thefe. In space of which time, sometimes sitting with my selfe all alone, and thinking 
of my paffed cares, and carefull thoughtes, I did now cheefly condemne them, saying: 

“ O how hardly of late have I thought of my deere lover, how rafhlie have I con- 
demned his long Staying, and howe foolifhly have I beleeved, that he was wholy given 
over to the liking and loove of an other woman, induced thereunto but by the slender 
report of one of my lying servauntes. Accurfed therefore be theyr buzzing tales. O Gods 
how can men with such open and impudent countenaunces tell abroade falfe and 
shameleffe lyes? But every thing (Fiammetta) should with more sound advife of thy own 
part have bene confidered, then so soone and so eafilie to have given beleefe unto them. 
I should (alas) have counterpoyfed the fayth of my loover so many times sworne, and 
promifed to me, and as many times againe with affectionate teares avowed, and should 
have weighed the loove, that he bare me, and yet dooth with theyr fabulous wordes, 
falfe rumours, and bafe credittes, in the equall ballance of my right iudgement, who 
(without any sacrament of urged othe, and my selfe not caring to enquire furder, and 
not defirous to knowe any more, then that they spake) tolde onely the bare reportes of 
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others and with affeveration onely of their firft opinions and superficial knowledge, 
which doo nowe manifeftly appeare to bee erronious and false. 

“ One alleadging, that he did se a young gentlewoman goe into Panpbilus his fathers 
houfe, becaufe he knew not any other younge gentleman perhappes there but hym, and 
not thinking of the unfeemely and common wantones of old dotardes, or elfe (ignoraunt 
(perhappes) of her alliaunce with them) beleeved by and by that she was his wife, and 
so without any more ado tolde it her who therefore did beleeve it, becaufe shee tooke 
but little heede and care of him, that told it. An other, becaufe he perceived him some- 
times to eye some faire Gentlewoman, or els to dally with her, which (might be) was 
his Kinfwoman, or some one, with whom hee was familiarly and honeftly acquainted, 
did iudge her to bee his alfo, and affirming it againe with simple words to me, I did 
like a simple Woman beleeve the same. O that I had mofte duely pondered thefe things 
in my minde, how many teares, what infinite sighes, and what extreame greefe had I 
never felt. But what thing can an enamored and silly Woman advifedlie ponderate in 
her minde, and direétlie doo? As sundry forces affaile us, so doo they toffe and turne our 
minds to everie change. And simple Lovers eafily beleeve all thinges. Becaufe love is a 
paffion full of care and feare. For by continuall ufe they addict themfelves alwaies to 
hurtfull accidents, and defiring manie thinges, beleeve moft poffibilities, contrarie to 

their troubled fancies, so fixing their irremoovable mindes upon the firft, 
Love is a that to the second reportes, and things, they give small beleefe, or none 
thing ful at all. But I am to bee helde excufed; and therefore I alwaies prayed the 
of careand | Goddes that they would make me a lyer in my fonde imaginations and 
feare beleefe. 

“But behold my prayers are heard, and he shal never underftand of thefe 
wordes which I have spoken againft him, which, if he did know, he could say nothing 
els, but that they proceeded from the fervent love I bare him. For howe deere a thing 
should it be to him, to heare of my torments, and greefe of minde, and to know of my 
paffed and prevented perilles for his sake, becaufe thefe are mofte true arguments of 
my undoubted love and faith, and I can scarce thinke otherwife, but that he hath taried 
so long, and to none other ende, but onely to proove, if with a conftant minde I coulde 
(without forgetting him) attend his comming againe. Behold therefore, and with what 
force of minde I have expected him? Wherefore from hencefoorth when hee shall per- 
ceive, wyth what paine and teares, and with how many millions of martyring thoughts 
I have looked for him, love shall be borne anewe againe in him, and no other God. Ah 
when shall it come to paffe, that hee (beeing once arrived) shall see me, and I him 
againe? 

Oe O yee Goddes, which from your high thrones contemplate all thinges heere be- 
neath, may I temper and moderate my eager defire, from embracing his bodie before 
all men, as soone as I shall see him? Truelie I beleeve I shall 

God seeth  hardlie doo it. O bounteous Gods when shall it bee, that enfolding 
all things him Straightly betweene mine armes, I shall render him treble againe 
those kiffes, which at his departure hee gave to my dying lyppes, 

without any exchaunge for them again? Certes the prefage which I noted, that 
I was not able to bidde him farewell, is nowe true, and by that the Gods have verie 
well declared to me his returne. O yee gracious Gods, when will that time come, when 
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I may ioyfully recount unto him the Seas of salt teares, and the worldes of woes, which 
I have paffed, and worne out, and when shall I knowe the occafion of his long and 
sorrowfull abfence? Shal I live so long? Alas I scarcely think it. Ah let that day come 
quicklie, becaufe death (not long since, so often called, and procured of me) doth nowe 
terrify mee, which, (if pofliblye my prayers can enter into his eares) I humbly befeech, 
that Aying farre from me, he would let mee spende the remainder of my yong yeeres in 
ioy and pleafure with my beloved Panpbilus.” I was therefore veriecarefull, that no day 
shold paffe me, wherein I did not employe my whole study and diligence, to bee very 
inquifitive of Panpbilus his returne, and to heare alfo of some true newes of him. And 
my deere Nurce was not negligent in seeking out the yong Gentleman, and bringer of 
thefe glad tidings, becaufe she might with more surenes be ascertained of that, which 
she had told mee, which thing she did not only once, but as often times as conveniently 
she could (and as many times as she had doone before) she did alwaies bring mee worde, 
that his returne was nigh at hand. Wherfore I did not onely expect the promifed time, 
but proceeding a little further, I did imagine it poffible, chat he was now come. And 
therfore a hundred times in the day, I did runne sometimes beneath to the dore, and 
sometimes to the windowe, looking round about me a great way if I might perceive 
him come. And I sawe not any manne comming a farre of that way, that he should 
come, but I dyd verilie imagine, that it was he, and with great defire didde looke on 
him so long, until comming neerer unto me, I might eafily perceive that it was not he. 
Whereat beeing somewhat greeved in minde, I looked out to see if any other came, and 
sometimes one, and now another paffing by, and seeing that none of them was hee, I 
remained (my greedy defire and hope deceived) ful of confufion, and very angry with 
my selfe. 

And if I was perhaps called into the houfe, or els by some other urgent occafion went 
from the windowe, a hundred thoufand thoughts (as if a multitude of dogs grinding 
their teeth at me, had bitten my soule) did Sting and moleft me saying to my selfe: 
“ Alas even now (perhaps) he goeth by, or els is already paffed, whilft thou art heere 


bufied about not so contented an office: ” and immediatly I went againe 


Reade to see if I coulde see him come, making it but a short time betweene 
Ariofto of — going downe to the dore, and running quickly up to the window againe. 
ber that Ah poore soule, and wretched Woman, how much sorrow and how 


attended the many troubles diddeft thou suftayne for him, whom howrely looking 
returne of for thou couldeft never perceive to come. But after that the day was come, 
ber lover in which my Nurce told mee, that he should arrive, and of the which, 

she had so often foretold me, I adorned my selfe no otherwife then Alcmena 
did, when she heard that her Ampbitrio was at hande, and wyth my maftering hand 
left not anything in me unbeautified, but sette forth in the beft and braveft order, and 
in the fineft fafhion. 

And I coulde scarce keepe my selfe in, from going to the Sea syde, becaufe I myght 
the sooner see hym, becaufe (alfo) I hearde certaine newes of the arrival of thofe Gallies, 
in the which my Nurce underftood and certified me that he should come. But thinking 
with my selfe, that the firft Saint, that he would vifite on shoare was my selfe, I (there- 
fore) bridled my earneft and hote defire. But in fine (as I rightlie gefled) he came not 
at all: whereuppon I beganne beyonde all meafure to mervaile, and in the middes of 
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my late ioye, arifed in my minde divers kinds of doubtes, which were not so eafilie 
overthrowne by superficiall suppofitions of his comming, or by any other shaddowes 
of gladfome thoughts. After a littlé while therefore, I sent the old Woman to know 
what was become of him, and whether he was come or not? who went as it seemed, 
with such an unwilling minde, and with as slow a pace, which did divine of some 
confequent and sorrowfull tydinges. Wherefore I accurfed many times with my selfe, 
and with greate anger blamed her crooked Steppes and aged paces. Who, Staying but a 
little time abroade, came to me againe with a sorrowfull cheere and dull gate. 

Alas when I sawe her come in this sort, I could hardlie containe my soule in my 
bodie, and therefore suddainly imagined that my Lover was deade by the way, or els 

that he was arrived verie sicke. The colour of my face chaunged a thou- 
Signes of one fande times in one inftant, and going to meete the dreaming Nurce, I 
that brings —_ saide unto her: “ Tel me quickly what newes dooft thou bring? Doth my 
eth ill newes Lover live.” Shee chaunged not her gate, nor anfwered me one word. 

And beeinge nowe entred into my Chamber, and setting her selfe downe, 
looked me very pittifullie in the face. Wherefore everie parte of my bodie being shaken 
like the tender Afpen leaves, by some soft winde, I did beginne nowe to tremble, and 
hardly reftraining my teares, I croffed myne armes, and did put my hands into my 
sorrowfull bofome, saying: 

“Tfthou dooft not tell me quickly, what this thy sorrowfull countenaunce doth meane, 
and what thefe sadde signes which thou dooft bring with thee doo signify, there shall not 
any part of my garments remaine whole to my body, not hayre untorne from my head. 
What secrete occafion therefore may it be, that mooveth thee from telling it, but onelye 
that, which I feare will proove ominous unto mee. Conceale it no longer, but declare it, 
whilft I am attending for worfe. What (tell me at a worde) liveth my Panpbilus? ” 
She pricked on by my angrie wordes, and threatnings, with a lowe voyce, and looking 
downe to the grounde saide: “ Hee lyveth.” Then said I againe: “ Wherefore dooft thou 
not tell me quicklie. What envious accidents Ray him from coming hether? Why dooft 
thou hold me in sufpence, and wavering amidft a thoufand fearefull surmifes? Is he 
sicke with any malladie? Or what froward occafion doth with-holde him, that beeing 
come out of the Gally, he doth not come to see mee.” Then shee said: “ I knowe not 
whether want of health, or any other mifchaunce doth detaine him.” Then said I againe: 
“ Haft thou not seene him? or is he not yet come? ” “ I have seene him,” sayd she, “ and 
he is come, but not the same whom we did expect.” “ Howe art thou sure,” said I, 
“that he is not my Panpbilus? Haft thou seene him at any other time, and didft thou 
nowe behold and marke him well? ” “ Truelie,” said she, “ I did never see him, that I 
wote of, but beeing even now broughte unto him by that yong Gentleman, who tolde 
me the firft newes of hys returne, and telling him, that I had oftentimes enquired for 
him, he asked me what I would with him? ‘ His health and welfare,’ said I. And I 

demaunding of him, how his old Father did, and in what eftate the reft 
Poftbumus _ of his thinges Stood, and what was the caufe of his long Staying since 
is be that his departure, he anfwered, that he never knewe his Father, and that 
is borne after hee was a posthumus borne, and that all his thinges were in good plight, 
bis Fathers and that he had never beene heere before, and did meane to Stay heere 
death but a small time. Thefe thinges made me to wonder, and doubting leaft 
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I was deceived, I asked him his name, which curteously and plainly he tolde me, and 
I no sooner hearde it, but immediatly I perceived, by the identity and likenes of it, 
with the name of thy beloved Panpbilus, both thee and my selfe to be greatly de- 
ceived.” When I hearde thefe thinges (moft pittifull Ladyes) mine eyes forfooke their 
lights, and every senfitive spirit, for feare of death, went their wayes, and falling downe 
in the place where I satte, there remained no more force in my body, then was scarce 

able to breathe forth one poore Alas. Which (when the miferable olde 
Effeftes of a “Woman perceived) lamenting greatly, and calling the reft of my Women 
suddaine about mee, caryed mee like a dead woman to my bedde, and there labour- 
paffion ing to reduce my wandering spirits with colde water, beleeving a great 

while together to recover life, and yet mifdoubting alfo the same, they 
watched me with diligent care. But after that my forfaken forces came to me againe, 
and after I had powred foorth many teares and sighes, I asked the sorrowfull Nurce an 
other time, if it were so, as she had sayd. And befides this, remembring with my selfe, 
howe warye and difcrete Panpbilus was wont to bee, and sufpedting that hee had wifely 
and of purpofe made himfelfe unknowne to the Nurce, with whom he had never 
talked in his life before, I wylled, that she should defcribe unto me the countenaunce, 
the feyture, the gefture, the perfonage, and the fafhions of that Panphilus with whom 
she had talked. But shee affyrming firft with an oath, that it was no leffe, and no other- 
wyfe then she had tolde me, declared to mee afterwardes in order, his Stature, the linea- 
ments of his body and face, and laft of all the manner of his apparrell. All which (alas) 
made mee gyve too great faith to that, which the olde woman told me. 

Wherefore thruft of from all hope, I reentred into my former woes, and ryfing uppe 
like a franticke Woman, I pulled of my sumptuous garments of ioy, and layd afide 
my once deere, but now unpleafant ornaments, and my frifeled shyning hayre, with 
an envious Hecuba hand, I tore out of order, and did carelessly ruffle chem together, and 
defpyfing all comfort, I beganne moft bitterly to complaine of my inceffant, and 
miferable mifhaps, and with cruell wordes to condemne my failed hope, and to blame 

the good thoughts, and like concealed opinions of my untrue and wycked 
Hope doth Lover. 
Still keepe And in breefe, I returned wholy to my olde life of myferies, and hadde 
one in life | a more earneft and fervent defire of death then before, which I had not 
efcaped, (as yet I have), but that the hope of my intended voyage, with 
no little force with-helde me from performaunce of it. 


The ende of the sixt booke 
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The Seventh Booke 
of Maifter Iobn Boccace bys 
FIAMMETTA 





IN THIS KINDE OF LYFE THEREFORE (MOST PITTIFULL 
LADIES), I HAVE REMAINED, AS BY THE RECOUNTED AND 
paffed accidents you may geather. And by how much my ungratefull Lord, dooth 
see my hope fly from me, by so much the more dooth he worke Stranger effects 
in me, then he was wont to doo, and blowing with more hot defires the glowing 
coles of loove in my smothered breaft, dooth make them greater then before, which, as on 
the one side they doo mightilie encreafe, so are my paines and sorrows on the other by 
like proportion augmented. Which never beeing with due oyntment asswaged of me, 
are by my own will and follies, made more greevous and infupportable: And beeing 
more sharpe doo more afflicte my sorrowfull and woefull minde. And I doubt not (but 
following theyr headlong courfe) they will at length with some honeft meane open mee 
the way of death, which heretofore I have so long, and unfainedly defired. But yet 
having my affured hope as I have alreadie sayd in my pretended voyage to find, and 
see him (ah that ungratefull Panpbilus I meane) who is the originall of all this, I did 
not seeke to mittigate them, but was rather now refolved (as wel as I could) conftantly 
to endure them. For performaunce of which, I found out one onely 
To refemble poffible way amongft many others, which was, to compare and meafure 
ones paine my paines, with theirs, who had likewife paffled suche bruntes as my 
with an selfe, fighting under the amorous enfignes, and in the dollorous battayles 
others greefes of loove. Whereof I thinke to reape a double commodity. 
isa lightning  Firft in knowing my selfe not the firft, nor to be alone afflicted with 
of mifery, as not long since my Nurce, in her alleadged comfortes told me. 
sorrowe Secondly, that every greefe, payne, and pange of their loove, being (in 
my iudgement) sufficiently recompenced, I determined and refolved with 
my selfe to paffe away ever after with my former, every other greefe whatfoever: which 
I recken no little glory to me, when I may say, that I am onely shee, that living hath 
suftained more greefe and mifery then any other woman: And with this kinde of glorie 
(forfaken yet of every one as extreame mifery indeede, and of my selfe (alas) if I could 
otherwife doo) in this sorte as you shall heare, I paffed away my melancholie times. I 
say therefore, that martired with thefe continuall anguifhes and confidering well of 
others who have not beene exempted from the lyke, the painefull looves of Inachus his 
daughter (who being firft a tender and delicate damfell, and paffing loovely and beau- 
tifull, did seeme lively to reprefent me) came to my minde, and afterwards, her great 
good happe and happy felicitie, in that she was not meanely belooved of mightie love. 
Which thing doubtleffe could not be of her onely but of every woman alfo accompted 
a great glory and praife. Afterwardes confidering howe she was metamorphifed into a 
Cowe, and how by the severe commaunde of iealious Ino, she was kept of vigilant 
Argus, I did iudge her to be beyond all meafure tormented with great anxieties and 
greefe of mind. And certes I am of opinion, that her greefes did greatly exceede mine, 
if that for her company and comfort she had not had sometimes the affiftance of her 
looving God. And who dooth doubt, ‘if I had the sweete company of my loover, who 
might any time have helped me in thefe ruthfull paffions, or that he had but sometimes 
taken any little pittie of me, that any woes whatfoever coulde have annoyed me so, as 
they have continually doone? Befides this, her ende made her paffed and approoved 
sorrowes very light. Becaufe Argus being killed by her loovers meflenger, and she tranf- 
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ported lightly with her heavie body into Egipt, and returned there to her owne shape 
againe, and maryed to Oftris, she sawe her selfe at laft inftalled in the Emperiall diademe 
and like a happy Queene to sway the regal scepter of Egipt. If I could but thinke, or 
hope though in my old age to see my Panpbilus once againe, I would say that my greefes 
were not to be compared with the sorrowes of this Lady. But the Gods onely knowe, 
if this good fortune shall ever happen to me or no, howfoever with falfe hope in the 
meane time I delude and flatter myfelfe. Next to her the unfortunate loove of Biblis is 
reprefented unto my thoughts, whom (me thinke) I see forfake, all her 
The greater wealth, ioy and pleafure to followe unflexible Caunus. And with thefe, 
part of thefe 1 bethinke my selfe alfo of wicked Mirrba, who, after the detefted fruition 
fables are of her odious looves, flying from her angry Father, who purfued her with 
in Ovide — menaces of iuft death, plunged alfo into that mifery. 

I behold alfo dolorus Canace, who, after the miferable byrth of her 
inceftious conception, looked for nothing leffe but death. And thinking well with my 
selfe of their severall sorrowes, I dyd doubtleffe efteeme them to be extreame, although 
their looves were but filthy and abominable luftes. But if I am not deceived, I see them 
all ended, or elfe in short space to be terminated. Becaufe Mirrba Aying away, having 
the Goddes pittifull of her paines, and aunfwerable to her defires, was without delay 
transformed into a tree of her owne name. 

And she never after (although it dooth continually deftill Amber teares, as shee dyd 
at the very inftant, when her forme was changed) felte any of her former paynes and 
plaintes. And as the occafion of her sorrowes dyd aryfe, so the caufe of theyr privation, 
was not alfo wanting. Biblis likewife (as some say) without any longer delay ended 
her dolefull daies with a cruell halter, admitte, that others holde that by great favour of 
the Nimphes, (who did commiferate her harde deftinies) she was turned into a foun, 
taine of her owne name, till this day yet keeping the same. 

And this befell to her when she knew that Caumus denied her, her defires, and scorne- 
fully reieéted her companie, and with frowning browes reprooved her wicked sutes. 
What shal I say in shewing my own paines, greater (alas) then thofe, that molefted 
Biblis and more greevous, then thofe, that Mirrba had, but that the breviety of them 
hath had no small advantage over the length of mine. Thofe therefore well confidered, 
the pittifull loves of hapleffe Pyramus and Thifbe were next obieéted to my remenv 
braunce, of whome I cannot but take great compaffion, imagining them both to be 
young and with great trouble, and many sorrowes to have burned in each others loove, 
and labouring with mutuall prefence to have reaped the fruite of theyr fervent defires, 
which with untimely death and in shorte time were equally diffolved. 

O what a pittifull thing is it to thinke, what greefe pearced poore Pyramus his hart, 
when, in the silent time of night finding his deere Thifbes robes, bloody and torne of the 
wild beaft at the foote of the Mulbery tree, neere unto the fountaine and appointed 
meeting place, by thefe difmall and unexpected tokens, he surely thought that she was 
devoured. The sheathing certes of his own sword in his impatient breaft did shew it 
manifeftly enough. Afterwards difcourfing in my minde the wounding thoughtes of 
miferable Thifbe, beholding her loover wallowing in his owne goare, and panting yet 
with declining life, I thinke them to be so greevous, and imagine her teares alfo to be 
such burning droppes, that I can hardlie beleeve that there were ever any (myne owne 
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excepted) that dyd tormente, and scalde more, then hyrs. Wherefore thefe two (as it is 
now sayd) in the very beginning of theyr greefes, and looves dyd ende the very same. O 
thrife happy soules, if that in the other world, as in this their perfect and firme loove dooth 
Stull remaine inviolate. And so, the paynes, cares and infinite woes, of all theyr former 
loove could not be equivalent with the delightes, and content of their eternall company. 

After thefe the greefe of forfaken Dido entred with greater force and deeper con- 
fideration into my minde, becaufe her condition did of all others moft refemble mine. I 
imagined how she was building of Carthage, and Studying with great Maiefty to dictate 
lawes in Iunos temple, to her new people: And how she gave bountifull entertainment 
to Aineas a Straunger unto her, by envious tempefts of the Sea weatherbeaten, and caft 
upon her Libian shores, and how she was enamoured of his brave perfonage, and pafling 
vertues and at laft howe she committed both her selfe and all hirs to the difpofition 
and pleafure of that Troyan Duke. Who having ufed her royall Pallaces at his pleafure, 
and soaked him selfe in all manner of delices in her countrie, she being every day more 
and more enflamed with his loove, abandoning her at last, departed from thence. O 
how much without compare did she seem miferable in my conceite, beholding her 
looking from her higheft turrettes towards the sea, covered with difankred shippes of 
her flying and unpittifull loover. 

But I iudge her more impatient, then dollorous, when I think of her cruell death. 
And certes at the firft departure of my Panpbilus I felt (in my oppinion) the very self 
same greefe,as she did on the sodaine endure, at the sayling away of falfe Aneas. O 
that it had so pleafed the Goddes that I, as unable to endure my greefe, as she was hers, 
had with some sodaine death ended my loathed life, so that by thefe meanes I might 
have delivered my selfe from thefe paines, and sorrowes, as she dyd her selfe, which 
afterwardes (by defaulte thereof) dyd continually cleave in sunder my afflicted hart. 
After thefe miferable thoughtes, and the ruthfull chaunces of unhappy Heroe of Sefto 
came to my minde, whome (me thought) I sawe comming downe from her higheft 
Tower to the Sea bankes and rockes, where she was wont sometimes to meete and 
receive her welbelooved and wearied Leander into her armes. 

And even there againe (mee thinks) I see her with what a pittifull and pale coun- 
tenance she beheld her loover lying dead before her, driven firft on shore by a freendly 
Dolpbin, al naked, and souced in brinifh waters, and laid along upon the Sea sands, 
and wiping with her garmentes the salte water from his pale vifage, and drowning 
hym the second time with the fowing Streames of her swelling teares. Ah what great 
pittie dooth her cruell paffages finde in my sorrowfull mind. More truelie then any of 
thofe of the forefayd ladyes, and sometimes so much, that forgetting my owne woes, 
I did weepe and lament for hirs. 

And laftly cold I conceive no meanes for her comfort but one of thefe 
Sorrow two, either to die, or elfe to forget him, as other dead men have beene: In 
ceafeth when taking eyther of which her sorrowes (I thinke) might have eafilie beene 
hope is paft finifhed. Confidering that no loft thing, in recovering of which againe 
to regaine _—ithere is no hope lefte, can greeve us any long time. But yet the Goddes 
the thing forbidde, that this kinde of comfort should happen to me, which if it 
which is did come to paffe, no counfel in such a cafe should availe but that, 
loft which perfwaded me once to a refolute and hafty death. For during the 
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time that my Panpbilus liveth, whofe lyfe his happie Starres, and predominante 
planettes preferve as long, as he himfelf dooth defire, that cannot (I hope) nor shall 
not befall unto me. But seeing the enter courfe of mundane thinges in continuall 
motion, this beleefe is added to my hope, that in the end, or elfe (perhappes) before, 
he shall returne, and be mine againe, as once he was: which lingering hope not com 
ming to effect, dooth howerly make my life greevous and irkefome unto mee. And by 
thus much therfore, I efteeme my selfe opprefled with greater sorrowe then she was. I 

remember that in French meeters, to which if any credite may be lent, I 
French Rimes have sometimes read that Sir Triffram, and Lady Ifotta have more then 

any other loovers, mutually and ferventlie looved each other, and with their 
chaunging delightes, have had great misfortunes and adverfities entermingled, even in 
the Aorifhing and braveft time of theyr youth, who, becaufe, looving greatly togeather, 
they have tafted both of one ende, it seemes moft credible, that not without extreame 
sorrowe and bitter greefe on both sides, they forfooke their worldly delightes. 

Which may be eafilie graunted, if in abandoning this world they thought that in 
the other, the same could not bee found or had. But if they had this opinion, that they 
were as ample and common in the other (as they had in deede) then it is to be thought, 
that death had rather aforeded them some great content and ioye, then any sorrow and 
feare at all. For what certaintie of greefe may one give with teftimonie of a thinge, which 
he never prooved. Noneatall truelie. In Syr Triftram his armes was his owne death, and 
the death of hys Lady alfo. 

For if, in embracing her body so straightly and loovingly it had greeved her at all, in 
opening his armes againe, the payne (no doubt) had ceafed. And yet for all this, let us 
admit and say, that it is by great reafon moft fearefull, and greevous to taft of: what 
greefe can wee say to be abfolutely ina thing, that dooth come to paffe but onely once, 
and which dooth occupie but a little space of time? Certes none. Sir Triffram therfore 
and Isotta in one hower ended their delightes, and dollours. The continued time of my 
Stretching greefe, and lafting sorrow, hath without comparifon greatly exceeded the 
brevitie of my enioyed myrth and ioyes. But amongeft the number of thefe forefayd 
loovers, my minde did thinke of miferable Phedra who, with her voluntary and advifed 
furie, was the occafion of his moft cruel death, whom she loved more then her selfe. 
And I knowe not truely, what dammage and great inconvenience did follow her of 
such a great fault, but I am certaine, if the like had ever happened to me, there had 
been nothing but violent death, that might expiate the guilt therof: but if she lived, she 
buried him afterward in darck oblivion, as commonly all thinges (as even now I sayd) 
are wont to bee forgotten by death. And befides thefe sorrowes which Laodamia, 
Deipbyle, Argia, Evadne, and Deianira, and many others felte, followed hers in my scan- 
ning thoughts: all which eyther by violent death, or by neceflary oblivion received some 
comfort at laft. 

And who doubteth that burning fire, red hotte iron, and melted leade, dooth not 
greevously burne and scalde his finger, who dooth but sodainely dippe it in, and dooth 
quickly pull it out againe: Why, none I thinke: And yet this is nothing to that ex- 
treame payne, whofe whole body is in eyther of thefe tormented and plunged for 
a good space togeather: wherfore how many soever I have defcribed above in 
woes, sorrowes and paynes, the same may be said to be but a momentarie while in 
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their superficiall and counterfeite greefes, whereas I have really felt them, continually 
beene in them, and am not yet free from them. Wherefore all thefe forefayd woes, in 

re{pect of mine, have beene but amorous annoyaunces. But befides thefe 
Fier the long- miferable women, the no leffe sorrowful teres powred forth of thofe, 
er it remaine who with the unexpected brunts of cruell fortune have beene confounded, 
ethinany came before mine eyes. 


thing the And thefe are thofe of JIocafta, Hecuba, Sopbonifba, Cornelia, and 
more it Cleopatra. O how much myferie (confidering well the miferable succeffe 
burneth of Iocaftas looves) doo we see befallen unto her in all her life time, 


poflible enough to have daunted and troubled the moft Stout and 
Strongeft minde. For she being very young, was maried to Layus King of Thebes, 
who commaunded, that her firft childe should be throwen out to be devowred 
of wilde Beaftes, the miferable Father thinking by this, to have prevented that 
which the heavens and his inevitable deftinies, with infallible courfe had prepared for 
him. O what a greefe muft (I needes thinke, ) that this was to her soule, confidering the 
degree of her that sente it, and that with her owne handes she was conftrained to deliver, 
and to sende it to a cruell kinde of death: and afterwardes certified by them, that caried 
her unfortunate infante, of his mangled and devoured corpes, with what intollerable 
greefe she beleeved that he was deade indeede. And to see her hapleffe Husband moft 
miferably slaine of him, whome hee had engendred in her owne bowels, and that she 
her selfe afterwards efpoufed to her unknowne Son, had by him foure children. And 
so how almoft in one howre she sawe her selfe mother, and wife to this wicked Parri- 
cide: whom after shee had perfectly knowne, when she sawe him deprived firft of his 
eyes, and laft of his kingdom, and how his execrable fact and detefted life was pub- 
lifhed to the whole world. In what miferable plight her soule was then, oppreffed 
nowe wyth manie yeeres, which were rather defirous of repofe, then meete to be dimin- 
ifhed with reftles anguifh, shee may well thinke, and iudge who hath beene toffed 
with the greateft, or with like greefes of minde. But yet her difpiteous and cruell 
Fortune heaped uppon her extreame mifery, greater and more bitter woes. For seeing 
the yeerely entercourfe and succeflive raigne of her two Sonnes, with mutuall com- 
pofition devided betweene them. And afterwardes the faithleffe brother pynned up in 
the Cittie, and seeing the greateft part of Greece under the regiment of seaven Kings, 
laftly, after manie bloodie battailes, confuming fires, myferable spoyle of Virgins, wives, 
and goods. When shee behelde one of her prodigious Sons unnaturally to embrew his 
sworde in his owne brothers blood, and when her Husbands Sonne driven out, and 
exiled into an other Kingdome, she sawe the auncient and olde walles of her noble 
Cittie builded firfte by the sweete harmonie of Ampbitrion his Cythern, pittifullie 
ruinated and beaten downe. And howe her late florifhing kingdome was miferably 
divided and utterlie diffolved: and having hanged her selfe, left perhaps her Daughter 
in a moft ignominious and shamefull life. What coulde the angry Goddes, the world, 
froward Fortune, and the malicious Hagges of hell have confpired more againft her. 
Nothing certes in my opinion. 
For let that gaftly place be surveyed, and every torture therein duelie confidered, 
and yet I hardlie beleeve that there coulde not in the same such extreame torments and 
paines be founde. Wherefore I approove and say, that every and leaft particle of her 
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anguifh, and of her fault to be moft greevous, and no lefle impious. And as there is no 
woman that would iudge, that my greefe were not to be compared to the greatnes of 
this, so (truely) would I alfo say, had not mine beene amorous. 

For who doubteth but that she knewe (seeing the abbominable crymes of her wicked 
houfe, and of unnaturall Husband (worthy of the condigne anger of the Goddes) that 
duely scanned thefe adverfe accidents) thefe horrible accidents to be meritorious punifh- 
ments for such heynous guilt, and barbarous impietie. None truely, that would iudge 
her to be in her right witts. And if she were but a foole shee felt her greefes the leffe, 
becaufe (not fully knowing the waight of them) they could not so greatly greeve her. 
And whofoever knoweth her selfe woorthy of such calamities and troubles that she 
endureth, with little greefe or none at all, shee refolveth with her selfe more patientlie 
to pafle them away. But I never committed anie thing, wherewith the Gods might 
iuftly be offended with me, having with continual offerings honored them, and with 
holy victimie befought their divine graces, never defpifing their Godheads, as in times 
paft the Thebanes moft wickedly did. But perhappes some one may well obieét and 
say: Howe canft thou affirme, that thou haft not deferved punifhment, or that thou haft 
not committed anie fault? Why, haft thou not violated the holy lawes, and with an 
adulterous youthe defiled thy marriage bedde? Yes truely. 

But if this matter bee well propounded, as I have not my selfe onely doone thys cryme, 
so dooth it not deferve (I thinke) so greate punifhment, and such greevous paynes. 
Becaufe shee muft thinke, that I being a tender yong Gentlewoman, was not able to 
gainefaye and refifte that, which the Strongeft menne in the world, nay the Gods them, 
felves coulde not doo. 

And as I am not the firft, that hath committed such a freendly fault, so am I not alone, 
and shall not bee the lafte, but having almoft all Women in the worlde my companions 
in this excufable errour, I am not so greatly to bee condemned for the same. And thofe 
lawes which I have infringed, are of common courfe wont favourably to pardon a 
multitude. 

My fault moreover, as it was moft secrete, so it shoulde not therefore be so severely 
and thorowlie punifhed. And befides all this, say that the Goddes were iuftly Stirred 

uppe to wrath againft mee, and did seeke to give mee sharpe corrections 
A secrete for my great offences, were it not a greater parte of iuftice, and more reafon 
fault is balfe to punifh him, who was the occafion of my fall: Nowe whither burning 
pardoned and lawles love, or Panpbilus his rare beauty, brave perfonage, and qualli- 
ties induced me to corrupt the sacred lawes of wedlock, I know not, but 
knowing too too well, that both the one and the other were of moft great force to tor, 
ment me moft Stranglie. So that this nowe did not happen by the sinne 
He that is | committed, but is rather a newe greefe and sequeftred from the rest more 
the occafion cruelly cruciating the patient and suftayner of it, then anie other. 
of sinne The which moreover, if the Goddes for my committed offence had 
ought given me, they shoulde doo contrary to theyr right judgment and accu 
wortbely to tomed manner, in that they should not with the sinne recompence the 
be punifbed punifhment, which beeing compared to the due paynes of Jocafta, and 
to her deferved defaults, and confidering mine owne errors, and the severe 
punifhment, which I doo suffer for the same, shee muft needes be saide to be but slightly 
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punifhed, and my selfe with too rigorous chaftifement, and unmeafurable paine, to 
be corrected. Nor let not any take holde of this, that shee was bereaved of her King- 
dome, depryved of her Sonnes, defployed of her Husband, and laft of all, of her owne 
life, and I but onely of my Lover. All which truely I confeffe. 

But spyghtful Fortune caryed away with this Lover, all my felicitie, though that, 
(which perhappes in other mens sight and iudgment was accounted happines) hath 
Stil remained with me, and which is cleene contrarie to my defires. Becaufe my Husband, 
my parents, my riches, and all things els befides are a moft greevous burden unto mee, 
and nothing congruant with my wifhed content. Which things if she had taken from 
me, as she did my Lover, there had then remained a moft open way for me to have 
fulfilled my defires, which undoubtedly I would have followed. By which if I could 
not have brought to paffe my wil, then were there a thoufand kinds of deaths readie 
for me, to have rydde me from all my woes and miferies. Wherefore I iuftly thinke that 
my paines are much more greater, then any of the forefaide. 

Me thinkes that next after thefe, I see Hecuba coming to my minde, pafling sorrow- 
full in her countenaunce, who efcaped from that generall ruine, and surviving onely 

to behold the dolefull and deftroyed Reliques of so goodly a kingdome, 
Hecuba the subverfion of such an admirable Cittie, the cruell death of so Princely 

a Husbande, of so many renowned sons, and moft faire daughters, to 
see the deftruction of so manie magnanimous Nephewes, valiant Cofins and Allyes, 
the rapine of so great riches, the havocke of infinite treafure, the spoyle of so many 
Virgins, the ravifhment of wives, and of all sorts of Women, the extinction of such 
excellencie, the loffe of so many Kinges hewed and slaine right downe, such blodie 
maffacres, and pittifull Sratagems, of the difmayed and betrayed Troyans, the impietie 
perpetrated in the Temples polluted, battered and made plaine with the ground, and 
the indignitie and irreverence doone to their difhonoured and chafed Goddes. And 
seeing her selfe to be olde, and sorrowfully recalling to her wounded minde, what 
mighty Heéfor was, what valiant Troylus, what doughtie Deipbobus, and what her 
yongeft darling Polydore, and the shyning vertues of manie noble men more, and howe 
unfortunatlie shee sawe them all die, remembring alfo howe the generous bloode of her 
late mighty and maiefticall Husbande was cruelly shed in her own lappe before the 
holie Aulters, and how she saw fatall Troy, whilome reared up to the skyes with ftately 
Towres, famous for magnificent buildings, full of princely Pallaces, and very populous 
with noble and worthy Cittizens, confumed with devouring flames, and wholy rafed 
from the earth. 

And befides all this, the pittifull sacrifice of her fayre Daughter Polyxena, offered 
uppe by unpittifull Pyrrbus, to the shadow of Achilles. Oh with what exceflive greefe 
and anguifh of minde (muft we needes thinke) that shee behelde all thefe thinges. But 
short was the sorrowe, which her olde and feeble minde, not able to endure the same, 
wandering out of her right courfe, made her madde, as her barking complaints amiddes 
the fieldes and woods did plainely shew. But I with a more firme and perfect memory, 
then is needeful for such woes, to my great greefe doo continually remaine in my sorrow- 
full and sound witts, and doo difcerne more and more, the prepofterous occafions of 
my prefent woes, and of my future sorrowes. Becaufe my manyfolde harmes enduring 
longer then hers, I thinke them (be they never so light) to be more greevous (as I have 
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many times said) then the greateft and moft sensible paines which is ended in a short 
time. 

Sopbonifba (equally participating the adverfities in her Widdowhoode, and the ioy 
of her mariage in one and selfefame moment almoft of time) iocande and sad, an honotr- 

able and glad spoufe, and a poore prifoner, invefted and defpoyled of a 
Sopbonifba Kingdome, and finally in thefe shorte alterations of tottering Fortune, 

drinking her fatall poyfon, (full of anguifhe and deadly greefe) appear- 
eth next unto my thoughts. Behold her sometimes a moft high and famous Queene of 
the Numidians, afterwards the martiall affayres of her Parents and freends having but 
an adverfe and luckleffe iffue, her Husbande Sipbax taken from her, and become 
prifoner to Maffiniffa King of Mar/ilia, (warring under the Romaine Enfignes) and her 
selfe in one howre deprived of her Kingdome, and pryfoned alfo in the mids of her 
enemies Campe, Majfiniffa afterwardes making her his wife, and she reftored to the 
same againe. 

O with what defpight, greefe, and bitter anguifhe of minde, doo I beleeve that shee 
sawe thefe thinges succeede abruptlie one after another. Nor yet secure of her voluble 
and flattering Fortune, with howe heavy hart did shee celebrate her newe efpoufalles, 
which greefes and extreame myferies, with a tragicall ende at laft, and with a Sout 
enterprife, she did fully finifh. Becaufe not one naturall day, after the nuptiall rytes 
beeing yet spent, and scarcely thinking with her selfe, that she remained in the regiment 
and that she did beare the former sway of Scepter, and warring thus within her selfe, 
and thinking of the newe love of Majfiniffa, not framed well to her minde, the olde love 
of Sipbax beeing not yet extinct, with no trembling hart, but wyth a bolde hande, 
received the mortiferous poyfonne, which her newe Husbande sent her by her owne 
Servaunt, (the fearefull meffenger of her untimely death), and with certaine difpitifull, 
and premifed speeches, without any signe and token of feare in her refolute face, 
druncke of the same, immediatly after yeelding uppe her ghoft. 

O how bitter may one imagine that her life was, if she had had any longer time to 
meditate, and think of her death, that did followe. Who therefore is not to be placed, 

but amongft thofe Women, who have beene but meanely and not much 
To think of afflicted with sorow, confidering that her speedy death did prevent her 
greefe maketh beginning woes, where as mine have continued with me a long time to- 
it greater gether, and yet doo accompanye me againft my wyll, and are sworne to 

remaine styll wyth me, to make themfelves more mighty thereby, and 
with their united forces to infeft more their ufurped habitation. After her, doleful Cor- 
nelia oppreffed with infinit sorrow was obiected to my mufing thoughts, whom smiling 

Fortune had exalted so high, to make her the firft wife of Craffus, and 
Cornelia afterwards great Pompey, his spoufe, whofe worthy valor had almoft 

gotten him the chiefeft principality in Rome, and attayned to the sole 
government of all the Empire annexed unto it. Who notwithftanding after that frown, 
ing Fortune changed her copie, in maner of a fugitive fled miferably out of Rome, and 
afterwards out of all Italy, her selfe alfo with her husbande beeing fiercely purfued of 
conquering Caefar. And leaving her in Lefbos, after many turmoyles of inconftant 
fortune, overcomming his puiffaunt competitour in Theffaly, by whofe difcomfiture 
and overthrowe, hee recovered hys force and might againe, which not long since by 
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his valiaunt enemy was greatly abated. And befides all this, with hope to reintegrate, 
and to renue his power in the conquered Eaft, floting upon the surging Seas, and arrived 
in the kingdoms of Egypt, offering himfelfe voluntarily to the defence and trufty tuition 
of yong King Ptolomie, beeing there cruelly done to death, she sawe his embrued and 
headleffe troncke toffed and beaten uppe and downe the raging waves. Which things 
if every one by it selfe, or altogether be duely confidered, we muft needes say, that with 
out al compare they afflicted moft greevously her dying soule. 

But the sounde and comfortable counfell of the sage Utique Cato, and the loft hope 
in thefe inftabilities of Fortune to regaine her Pompey againe, in a little time mittigated, 
nay rather annihilated her former sorrowes, wheras I, Styll nourifhed with vaine hope, 
not able by any counfell or comfort to drive away the same, but by the simple advife 
of my olde Nurce, (equally knowing of my sorrowes from the beginning, in whofe 
hart I knewe good will more ryfe, then wifedome rype in her heade, becaufe beleeving 
oftentimes to remedy my greefe, shee hath redoubled them) doo evermore remain and 
live consuming my selfe in bitter plaints and confounded in a thoufand doubts and 
anxieties of minde. There are alfo many, who (I think) doo beleeve that Cleopatra 

Queene of Egypt did suffer intolerable greefe, and that her paines did 
Cleopatra greatly exceede mine. Becaufe firfte, seeing her selfe conioyned with her 

brother in the Kingdome, and lyving in all manner of pleafure and de- 
lights, and afterwards caft by him into pryfonne, was thought beyonde all meafure to be 
charged with infupportable dolour. 

But the prefent hope of that, which after happened, made her to paffe it over more 
lightly. For shee beeing delivered out of pryfon, became Caefar his loving and belooved 
Ladie. But afterwards forfaken of him, there are who think, that for greefe of thefe 
crofling cares, her tender hartftringes did well nie break a sunder, not regarding that 
there was a certaine touch of unconftancie, and breach of love, as wel in her, as in him, 
which at both their pleafures they did forfake, and take from one another, and beftowe 
it els where, as oftentimes she plainely shewed, how fitly she could doo the same. But 
the Gods forbid, that such confolation befal to my comfortleffe and afflicted soule. 
For he was never yet, or ever shall be, befides him, to whom by many defertes I have 
avowed the whole terme and travaile of my life, that coulde affyrme, or yet can say, that 
I was ever his, but in hart affianced onely to Panpbilus, and whofe I wyll for ever remaine. 

Nor let him hope, whofoever he be, that any other love shall never be of such force 
as to drive his out of my faithful breaft. Befides this, if she had beene at Caefar his de- 
parture left altogether comfortleffe by him, there woulde be some againe, who ignoraunt 
of the trueth, would believe that this was very greevous unto her: but yet it was not so. 
Becaufe if she were on the one side agreeved at his departure, the ioy on the other, and 
the comfort that she received of her lyttle Sonne Caefarionem which she had by him, 
and of her Kingdome reftored to her againe, eountervayling her greefe, nay, exceeding 
all her former sorrowes whatfoever, did yeelde her treble confolation. This ioy hath 
force and strength enough to overcome greater anguifhe, and more extreame cares of 
minde, then thofe of them, who love but a little, and that but coldly to, (as even now I 
saide) that she did. But that, which for the accomplifhment of her greateft greefe was 
annexed to the reft, was, that she was the wyfe of Marke Antonie, whome she had 
with her libydinous enticements &yrred up to civill, nay uncivill warres againft her 
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owne brother, afpyring thereby and hoping (by the victory of them) to have beene 
crowned Empreffe of the Romane monarchy. But dubble loff arifing to her by this in 
one hower, which was the death of her slaine husband and of her fruftrat hope, of al 
other women made her (as it is commonly thought) the moft unfortunat and moft 
sorrowful Lady, and beyond al conceit to be confounded with the greateft cares and 
greefes, that might be. And confidering truely so high a mynde, and so prowde a con- 
ceite, which to be firft in imagination and afterwardes indeede sole and soveraigne 
Ladie and Queene of the whole circuite of the earth, by one infortunate battaile to be 
dafhed, and caft downe (our sexe alfo being naturally given to afpyre and domina- 
tion) befids the foyle of the conquered, and the triumph of the victor, and befides 
this the loffe alfo of so deere and brave a husband, it cannot be otherwife apprehended, 
but that it was a wonderful corfive to her noble heart and an extreme torment of her 
difmayed soule. 

But sodanely she found out a wholefome medicine, which did speedely helpe and 
heale this mortall mallady, and that was a Straung kinde of death. Which (although 
for the tyme it was very cruell and sharpe) was not for all that, in execution any long 
time a dooing: Becaufe in one little hower, two venomous vipers may at the pappes of 
a young and tender woman sucke out both blood and life, as they did out of miferable 
Cleopatras breatt. 

O how many times would I have doon the like, although for a leffer occafion accord 
ing to the opinion of many, if I had beene peremptorilie forfaken, or if for feare alfo of 
enfuing infamie thereof, I hadde not withdrawen my selfe. 

With this and the aforefayd Ladies the excellencie of Cyrus killed of Tomaris and 

drowned in a boll of his owne blood, the fire and water of Croefus, the 


Cyrus, ritch Kindomes of the Perftans, the magnificency of Pyrrbus, the power 
Croefus, of Darius, the crueltie of Iugurtha, the tirannie of Dionifius, the highneffe 
Perfians, of Agamemnon, and the sodaine chaunges of many other more occurred 
Pyrrbus, to my thoughtes. All which were Stinged with thefe greefes, and spurned 
Darius, at the feete of scornefull Fortune, as the forefayd women or elfe altogeather 


Iugurtba,  comfortleffe, left to worfe mifhappes. Who alfo with sodaine argumentes 
Dionifius, of their better fare were aided, nor remaining any longe time in them, did 
Agamemnon not feele the greatneffe and greefe of them so entirely as I doo. Whileft I 

went recounting the auncient sorrowes in this sorte, as you have heard, 
and seeking in my minde to finde out some teares, and sorrowes in moft re- 
{pectes like unto mine owne, becaufe having company I might not so greatly 
lament, and might suffer my greefe with more patience. Thofe of Theiftes and 
of Tereus, bothe which were the miferable Sepultures of their owne Sons, were ob- 

ief&ted to my memorie. And I marvel what unnaturall and forced patience 
Company (fearing their inward bitinges) and what pittileffe reftrainte did moderate 
as it is thofe savage Sires from launching theyr sides, and with slicing knives to 
above said make way for their Sonnes Strugling in theyr paternall bowels, and &triv- 
doth leffen — ingtocome foorth, abominating that wretched place into which they were 
the greefe. so ravenously gulfed. But thefe alfo burft out, and (with that they could) 
Theiftes, choaked at once theyr hatred and greefe togeather, and so tooke in a 
Tereus manner a certaine comforte in theyr harmes, perceiving that without 
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faulte they were accounted miferable men but of theyr people, that which happened 
not to mec. 

For I have compaffion borne me of that, which did never greeve mee, and dare not 
difcover that whych dooth moft of all afflicte me, which thing if I durft doo, I doubt not, 

but as others in my miferable cafe have found out some remedie for theyr 
Lycurgus —__ paynes, so might I (perhappes) finde out some eafe and helpe as well as 

they. The pittifull teares of Lycurgus, and of his houfe, (iuftly powred 
foorth for dead Archemorous killed of the Serpent,) come alfo sometimes to my minde, 
and accompanied with the continuall sighes of sorrowfull Atalanta mother of 

Parthenopaeus killed in the Thebane Campes, which came so properly 
Atalanta —_ and so neerely to mee with theyr effectes, that I could scarce conceyve 

any greater then them in my minde, if I had not prooved them my selfe, I 
say, that they were full of such great sorrowe, that they could not be more. 

But every one of them are with so high glory eternifhed, that they might bee efteemed 
in a manner merry accidents, then mornefull Stratagems, The sorrowful teares (of 
Lycurgus I meane) with the mortall exequies, honoured of the seaven kinges, and in- 
finite sportes and spectacles made by them in solemnization of that glorious funerall, 
and thofe of Atalanta made notable and beutified alfo with the laudable life, and vic- 
torious death of her young Sonne. 

But I have not anything, nor any such caufe, to make my teares scarce well employed, 
much leffe excellent, and my selfe content, becaufe if it were so wheras I now efteeme 
my selfe more dolefull and unfortunate then any other, perhappes I should be per- 
{waded to averre the contrary. The long travelles of Uliffes, his mortall and imminent 

perrilles, his wandering and weary perigrinations, and all his deedes 
Uliffes whatfoever are next of all shewed unto mee, who never tafted them, but 

seafoned with moft bitter and extreame anguifhe of minde, and redoubled 
many times in my imaginations, they make me thinke mine to be farre greater 
and much more greevous, and harken why. Becaufe first and principally, he was 
a man, and therefore of nature more Strong, and better able to endure them, then 
I, being a tender and young woman, and he beeing moreover continuallye armed with 
a Stoute, couragious, and feirce mynde, and beaten to dailie daungers as one rypened 
amongeft them, when hee travailed, and turmoyled, dyd seeme to have but his ordinary 
repofe, nay his greateft eafe and pleafure in them. 

But I beeing continually in my Chamber, and tenderly served with daintie and 
delicate thinges, pafling my times awaie in pleafures, and dailie accuftomed to dalliances 
of wanton love, every little payne, and feare thereof is moft greevous unto me. 

He driven, and pricked on by Neptune, and tranfported into divers partes of the 
world, and of 4olus likewife receyved his troubles. - 

But with careful loove I am infected, and with such a lord infefted, that troubled and 
conquered them, that molefted and toffed Uliffes. And if daungerous cafualties, and 

daylie feares dyd seeme to threaten him, of his proper accorde hee wandered 
None can be continually in seeking of them out. And who can with iuft caufe comy 
sorrowfull for plaine or be agreeved for finding of that, which he dooth so earneftly 
finding that — seeke for. But I (seely wretche) would faine live in quiet if I could, 
they seeke | and would willingly fly from woes, and greefes, if that so rigorously 
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they dyd not rufhe upon me, and if I were not my selfe so forcibly driven upon 
them. 

Befides this, he was not afrayd of death, and therefore without feare did commit 
him selfe to her force and might. But I live in continuall dreade of it, though 
compelled by extreame sorrowe I have sometime (not without feare of greater greefe) 
runne willingly unto it. He alfo by his long travelles and ieopardies of Fortune 
dyd hope to get eternal glorie, and never dying fame: But I am afrayd of my efcandal- 
ized name, and infamous memory hereafter, if it shoulde come to paffe that thefe secrete 
looves should at any tyme come to lyght. 

So that now his paynes are not greater and more then myne, but are rather in number 
and quallitie farre leffe then mine, and by so much the more, as they are fabulated to 
be greater then ever they were indeede. But mine (alas) are to true, so many, and more 
greater, then I am able my selfe to recounte. But after all thefe, I see (me thinkes) the 
sorrowes, sobbes and heavie sighes, the infinite woes, and pittious plaints, that Hip/t- 
phile, Medea, and CEnone had, and the pittifull tears of Ariadne which were more copious 
then all the reft: all which I iudge moft like unto mine. Becaufe every one of thefe (lyke 
my selfe) deceived of their loovers, watred the ground with teares, cleeved the heavens 
with continual sighes, and suftained without any frute, or hope of future content, moft 
bitter tormentes of mynde. And admit (as it is graunted) that thefe dolours were caft 
upon them by their ungrateful loovers, and by theyr iniurious and undeferved ingratitude, 
yet with iuft revenge of their wronges doone unto them, they sawe the ende of theyr 
teares: which comfortes (although I wifhe it not) my sorrowes alfo have not. Hip/ipbile, 

admitte that she had greatly honoured Iafon, and had by due defertes 
Hipfipbile obliged him unto her, perceiving him to be taken away of Medea, had 
with as great reafon as my selfe iust occafion, of complaint and sorrowe. 

But such was the providence of the Goddes, that, with righteous eyes beholding 
every thing (but onely my harmes) they reftored to her a great portion of her defired 
ioye, becaufe she saw Medea, who had taken away Iafon from her, (Iafon forfaking 
Medea for the loove of Creufa) quite dispoffefled of her once enioyed praye. Certes I doo 
not say, that my greefe should finifhe, if I should see the same befall to her who hath 
deceived me of my Panpbilus, unleffe I were that she, that should alure him from her 
againe, but will francklie confeffe, that a great parte of my sorrow would for a time ceafe. 

Medea dyd alfo reioyce for revenge, that she had (although she was no leffe cruell 

towardes her selfe, then malicious againft her ungratefull loover) in killing 


Medea their common children in his owne prefence, and confuming the royall 
pallaces of king Creon and the new Lady with merciles flames. CEnone 
CEnone alfo sorrowing a long time, in fine knewe, that her disloyall loover suffered 


due punifhment for breaking, and corrupting the sacred lawes of loove, 
and sawe his countrie for the wicked rape and exchaung of her selfe for his newe adul- 
terefle, miferably wafted, and his owne Cittie sometimes the seate of demie Goddes, 
and semy Goddeffes, but now an uncouth habitacle and a poore village of Sheppard 
swaines, overthrowen and razed cleane from the ground. But truely I love my greefs a 
a great deal more, then I wold eyther with tongue or hart with so sharpe 
Ariadne a revenge of my wrongfull Panpbilus. Ariadne alfo being Bacchus his wife, 
saw from heaven furious Phedra, (who was the caufe that Thefeus, aband- 
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oning her, and leaving her defolate in the Iland (being newly enamoured of Phedra) 
miferably bewitched with the inceftuous loove of Hippolitus her husbande his sonne: 
So that every thing duely scanned, I finde my selfe amongeft the number of miferable 
and difaftrous women to be tormented with more woes, greefes and with greater sorrowe, 
then any of the reft, and to have the sole principallitie and onely name of all other dif 
trefled women whatfoever. 

And I can doo no more. But if perhappes (good Ladies) you accompt my framed 
arguments, but frivolous affertions and repute all thefe former examples but weake 
proofes, as forged in the simple conceite of an appaffionated woman, and if you imagine 
them (becaufe proceeding from a blinde mind) to be but blind alfo, and of no con- 
clufion, efteeming the teres, sighes, sorrowes of others, more extreame then mine, and 
thinking them to be more unfortunate then my selfe, let this onely and laft propofition 
therefore, supplie the defecte (if any there be) of all the reft before. If he that beareth 
envie, is more miferable, and more wretched, then he to whom he dooth beare it, then 
of all the forenamed perfonnes, I am the moft miferable and unhappie woman. Be- 
caufe I doo greatly emulate, and not a little envietheyr ordinarie accidentes, accounting 
them not so greevous, nor so full of such great miferie as mine are. 

Behold, therefore (gentle Ladies) how by the olde deceites of iniurious fortune, I 
breath a moft wretched woman. And befides this, she hath doone by me, no otherwife 
then a candle burned to the snuffe, doo caft up Alathes of greater light, since that (in 
apparance onely) making truce with my greefes and giving some pawfe to my dailie 
woes, and a little eafe to my tormented minde, but by her cruell defpit againe returning 
afterwardes to my former teares, and to my sorrowfull taske, of all the wretched women 
that live, shee hath made mee the moft miferable, and the onely receptacle of all dy{payre 
and dole. And becaufe all other comparifons layd afide, with onely one I may endevour 
to make you more affured of my newe evilles, I affirme (gentle Ladies) and tell you 
with that gravitie, that other miferable women my compeeres may affirme greater, 
that my paines are at this prefent so much the more greater, then they were before 

theyr vaine and fruftrat ioy, by how much the second fevers affailing 
The second the sicke patientes with equall colde and heate are wont to annoy 
fevers burt — them (recovered once and now fallen downe againe) more then the firft. 
more then | And becaufe I may rather heape pittie in your mindes with the imagina- 
the firft tion of the reft of my paines, then fill your deintie eares full of new wordes 

tendring your wearied spirits, with pittie that I have of your patience, 
minding nowe not to bee more tedious unto you, and not to drawe foorth your teares any 
furder in length, if there be any of you at the leaft, that in reading of it, have (perhappes) 
shed, or yet doo powre foorth any: And notto spend the time any longer in wordes, which 
calleth mee backe to teares, I am determined to holde my peace, making it manifeft unto 
you, that there 1s no more comparifon of my shadowed difcourfe, to thofe subftantiall 
dollours, which I feele indeede, then there is of painted fier, to that which dooth burnein- 
deede: The which I pray all the Goddes, that eyther by your meritorious prayers, or elfe by 
my earneft and effectuall orifons, they would with some licour of comforte extinguilh, or 
with speedy death quite abolifh: Or elfe with the ioyfull returne of my Panpbilus affwage 
and moderate the same. 


The ende of the seventh booke 
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AND THOU MY LITTLE BOOKE, DRAWEN OUT (AS IT WERE) 
FROM THE SEPULTURE OF THY LADIE, ART NOW (AS IT 
hath pleafed me) come to an ende, with a moft carefull, troublefome, and tyred 
foote, even such as thou art nowe, written by my owne handes, and with my falling 
teares in moft places defaced, before the inamoured Ladies, and wanton Gentle 
women, prefent and offer thy selfe. And if (pittie beeing thy guide, as I doo moft affuredly 
hope it will be) they shall willingly looke on thee: and if Love hath not changed his 
Lawes since I became a miferable Lover, let it bee no shame for thee in so vile a habite 
(as I sende thee) to goe to every Ladie, and Gentlewoman, of what honor and degree 
soever she bee, so that they deigne to give thee friendly entertainement. Thou needeft 
not any other habit, since I thought this moft fitting thy effects: Confidering that thou 
muft be content to figurate my life, my selfe and my times, (which beeing moft unfor- 
tunate) make thee apparrailled with mifery, as me appalled with mifhap. Wherfore 
take thou no care for that, which other bookes (whofe subiedts are contrary to thine) 
are wont to have, which are, sumptuous coverings garnifhed with curious and coftlye 
works, depainted and beautified with sundry faire colours, pollifhed with fine shavings, 
laid on with embrodered knots of Gold and silver, or els bearing high Stiles and glor- 
ious titles. Thefe (I say) are not befeeming the sadde and heavye plaints, which thou 
dooft carry in thy forehead. Leave thefe afide (my woefull Booke) and the great margines 
alfo, and ruled spaces, the brave kindes of coloured ynkes, and the great carracters, 
placed in the beginning of happy Bookes, which onely sing of myrth, glory, ioy, and 
bliffe. It dooth become thee beft, with torne and ruffled leaves, and tached full of blots 
and blurres, to goe thether, and to whofe, to whom I send thee, and, (with ringing my 
diftreffed mifhappes into the eares of them that shall reade thee) to awake and tyre up 
their hearts to holye pittie, and due compaffion of them. Of which pietie, if (by thy 
suggeftions) they expreffe and shewe forth any outward signes in their faire and beau- 
tiful vifages, then bee not thou slacke to render them (as well as thou canft) immediate 
and immortall thankes for their pittifull dueties towards thee. Why, thou and I are not 
reduced to such a miferable condition, nor are not so heavilie difgraced of cruell For- 
tune, that thefe requitals shoulde seeme so great, but that we may, and can well aforde 
them. Nor can shee take this priviledge from any wretched Woman, that is, to set her 
selfe foorth as a prefident of mifhap, and to give approoved examples of mifery to thofe, 
which live in happines, becaufe they may in their golden felicities, and in their profperi- 

ties ufe a moderate meane, and so temperate their pleafures, that they fal 
It availeth not into that confufed laborinth of love, and into that miferable eftate of 
much to life, as I have doone. Which kind of life, bothe ledde, and lothed of mee, 
take beede so plainly (as I know thou canft well doo) and so perticulerly lay open 
by otbers before them, that (if in their wilye loves they are but any thing warie, and 
examples but meanely wife) by feare of our suftayned harmes, they may be well 

advifed, and forewarned in obviating the secrete and subtill deceits of 
yong Menne. Goe therfore. But whether a haftie, or slowe pace is fitteft for thee, I knowe 
not, nor what peece of thee shall bee firft sought out, nor howe, nor of whom thou shalt 
bee received. But as Fortune dooth guide thee, so goe thou on. Thy courfe cannot be 
much inordinate. Thy clowdy times doo hide thy shyning ftarre, which (if it did yet 
appeare) furious Fortune hath so eclipfed, that she hath left no hope of thy better happe, 
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nor argument of thy health. And therefore throwne abroade heere and there (asa Shippe 
without helme and sailes toffed uppe and downe the surging waves) carelesly abandon 
thy selfe, and as the places require, ufe likewife dyvers and congruent counfels. And if 
perhaps thou dooft cometo the handes of some onewoman, who dooth with so great con’ 
tent and happines enioy her loves, as wee are moft unfortunatly molefted with ours, that 
will laugh and Aloute at mine, and reprehende them (perhaps) and condemne them for 
foolifh and yeld toyes, with an humble and patient minde, beare thou nevertheles their 
scornes, and digeft their taunts which are but the leaft part of our great greefes, and 
which seeme nothing at all, to thofe that wee have already paffed. And put her in 
mind, that Fortune is evermore unconftant and wavering, by which Caveat she may 
knowe, that by the ordinary courfe of her mutabilitie, she may make us gladde againe, 
and may bring her to that kinde of painefull life, as she hath now driven us unto, and 
that then, with like mocks and flowtes, we will requite and pay hers home again. But 
if thou shalt finde any one, that in reading of thee, cannot keepe the teares from her 
eyes, but that (condolent and pittifull of our cares and paines) doth with the same 
multiply thy blots, receive and gather them, as moft precious and holy drops in thy 
bofome, and mingle them with mine, and then shewing thy selfe more pittifull and 
afflicted, requeft her humbly, that she would pray for me to him, who dooth with golden 
feathers in a moment vifit all the worlde, so that entreated by a more religious mouth, 
and by more meritorious prayers then mine, and therefore more plyable to the peticions 
of others then to my plaints, he may lighten my heavy sorowes, and take away my 
opprefling anguifh of mind. And whofoever she be, even with the forme of wordes, 
which to miferable wretches is graunted moft exaudible, I pray, and doo with thofe 
prayers moft hartily obteft, which are in the eares of the hearers of them moft effectuall, 
that shee may never tafte of such bytter miferies and that the placable Gods may be 
ever favourable unto her, and that she may happily and perpetually enioy her love, 
according to her owne defires. But if among the amorous company of wanton yong 
Gentlewomen, pofting thee from one hand to another, thou dooft (by chaunce) come 
to the fingering of myne enemie, and to the wrongfull ufurpreffe of my felicitie, Aye 
incontinently from thence, as from an infectious and naughty place: and difcover not 
one of thy leaves, lynes, or letters to her robbing and bewitching eyes, leaft that under- 
ftanding the second time of our woes and paines, she might have more occafion to 
boaft and brag againe, that she hath wounded and confounded mee. But yet if it chaunce, 
that by force she keepe thee, and (mauger thy teeth) wyl see and read thee, then offer 
thy selfe in such sort to her, that she may not laugh, but lament in reading of my hard 
mifhaps, and pricked with the sting of her guilty confcience, she may be in minde 
perfwaded to reftore to me againe my uniuftly detayned Lover. O what happy pittie, and 
holy pietie should this bee, and then howe would the sower fruite of this harfhe paines 
seeme sweet to my diftempered tafte. Shunne the eyes of men, of whom, if thou canft not 
choofe but be seene, speake unto them, saying: “O ungratefull generation, deridours and 
deceivours of simple women, it is not meete for you (confidering your demerites) to looke 
into holy things, and fraught full of such pitty as this is, and, (knowing your remorfe of 
pittie to bee so small, as your impietie and cruelty is great) unfitte to meddle with 
diftreffed and pittifull things.” But if to him, who is the orgaine of all our harmes, thou 
dooft chaunce to come, with this exclamation a farre of, greete him from me, saying: 
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© thou which art more rigorous, and harder then anye Oake, Aye from hence 
and doo not violate mee with thy unworthy and polluted handes. Thy corrupted faith 
is an occafion of all this, which I bring with me. But yet if wyth a curteous, gentle, and 
indifferent minde thou wilt reade me, recognizing thy former faults, and prefent in- 
iuries uniuftly doone againft her, whofe meffenger of sorrow I am, and that returning 
to her againe, thou defireft to bee pardoned of her, then boldly see, touch, and spare 
not to reade me. But if thou wylt not performe this laft requifite duetie, it is not then so 
decent, and honeft a thing for thee, to see the pittifull teares which thou haft unpitti- 
fully caufed: and then woulde it be againe but small for thy credite to encreafe them 
more and more, if (in reading mee) thou dooft (as I thinke thou canft not) perfift in thy 
firft and froward wyll.” And if perhaps any curious and dainty Gentlewomanne doth 
dislike of thy words, so rudely compofed, and so diforderly couched together, tell her, 
that, that which is unpolifhed, and unpleafant for her fine conceite, shee may (if shee 
pleafe) overslyppe and let paffe, becaufe brave and filed speeches require cleere mindes 
and free from all hurtfull paflions, and are beft befeeming merry and calme times. And 
therefore thou shalt say unto her, that shee may a great deal sooner fall in admiration, 
howe my troubled witte, my tyred penne, and paynes dyd laft out, but for that little, 
which thou doft tell out of order, confidering that fervent love on the one side, and 
burning iealofie on the other, with divers conflicts, held my sorowful soule in con- 
tinual battayles, thy obfcure and clowdy times feeding the one, and contrary Fortune 
favouring the other. Thou maift goe safely away (as I beleeve) and securely efcape 
from all awaytes, layd to entrappe thee, and needeft not care for the cavils of captious 
heades, becaufe thou mayft be affured that Envie with her venimous teeth, or infectious 
tongue shall neyther byte, nor Styng thee. But if perchaunce thou shalt finde any (which 
I thinke thou never canft) that beeing more miferable then thy selfe, might emulate 
thee (as one more happy, and not so wretched as her selfe) then patiently suffer thy selfe 
to be bitten. But I doo not well knowe what part of thee shall receive any newe offence, 
since that with the cruell blowes of angry Fortune I see thee torne and broken in every 
place. Thou canft not be iniuried now anie more by her, then already thou art, nor 
from any high and happy seate is she able to make thee fall down, to a more vile and 
bafe place, for so lowe as none may bee lower, is that where now thou dooft remaine. 
And admit that she hath not thought it meete to conioyne us with the superficial part 
of the earth, and dooth Still seeke and suppeditate Straunger occafions to interre us under 
it, we are so beaten and so enured to adverfities, that with thofe shoulders, with which 
wee have suftained, and doo yet beare the greateft and moft heavie burdens of woes, and 
sorrow, wee shall with leffe payne and not with so great greefe beare lighter, and endure 
leffer then thofe. And therefore let her affaile us when, and where she will. Live there- 
fore. For nothing may deprive thee of this. And remaine an eternall example, and 
perpetuall prefident of bitter anguifh, and greefe of thy wofull Miftrefle to thofe, who 
live in happy mirth and heavy miferie. 


Bueno fin haze, el qual bien amando muera. 
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